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FOREWORD. 


When this volume was on the point of being printed off, 
Mr. T. A. Joyce, of the British Museum, discovered 
among the literary papers of the late Sir Clements 
Markham a translation of the same work, ready, with 
Introduction, for the press. 

With characteristic abnegation and modesty Sir 
Clements had put on one side his own labours whilst 
recommending the Council of the Hakluyt Society to 
issue the translation of a younger man. 

On this being communicated to Mr. Means he eagerly 
^braped the idea of having Sir Clements* Introduction 
placed before his own, and this has been done. 

■ . On pp. xlviii-li is given a list of words in the 
names of Kings and Incas in Montesinos, and on p. lii 
;a list of Quichua words, both compiled by Sir Clements 
^ Markham. 

The consequent delay in the issue of the volume has, 
it is hoped, been amply compensated for by the additions. 

J. DE V. 




INTRODUCTION 


BY 

SIR CLEMENTS MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S. 

I. 

Lives of Montesinos and Blas Valera. 

With a Discussion of their Works. 

RNANDO MONTESINOS. whose family was 
from the mountains of Leon, was bom at 
Osuna. He was in holy orders and a licentiate 
in canon law. He was in America in 1628, 
for in that year he went up the River Chagres. He 
ISrobably went to Peru in the train of the new Viceroy, 
Count of Chinchon, in the same year. He was first 
Secretary to the Bishop of Truxillo, and Rector of the 
Seminary. Thence he went as Cura to Potosi, but 
soon resigned that post, and devoted himself to mining 
and historical researches. He was Visitador ** twice, 
and explored all parts of Peru. In 1634 he was at Arica, 
and from 1636 to 1639 he lived at Lima. There is a 
record that his nephew Francisco de Montesinos made 
a journey into the Tarma montaha with Pedro Bo^horques, 
and took out some wild Indians, who he brought to 
his uncle’s house at Lima in 1637. In 1639 Montesinos 
wrote an account of the Auto de Fd in Lima, and the 
year before he printed a book on the working of metals. 
The last date which shows Montesinos to have been in 
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Peru is 1642, in which year he made a journey to Caxa* 
marca. When he returned to Spain he became Cura W 
Campana, a village ten leagues from Seville. In 1644 he 
sent in a Memorial to the King, praying for some dignity 
as a reward for his services, with which he might live 
quietly at Lima or Mexico.^ 

Munoz, searching for materials for his Histona del 
Nuevo Mundo, found (in the convent of San Jos6, bare- 
footed Mercedarios at Seville), three manuscript volumes 
of the work of Montesinos ; but he did not have copies 
made then. Eventually, through- the Minister Don 
Josef Galvez, copies of the original MSS. came ipto 
the possession of Munoz. Temaux Compano got a copy, 
which he published in French in 1840. 

At the time of the Americanist Exhibition at Madrid, 
the Minisifo de Fomento caused several codices from the 
university library at Seville to be sent to Madrid. Among 
them was a 4to. volume of 215 leaves containing the 
Ophif de Espana, Memorias kistoriales y politicos delj 
Peru in three books. The first (76 leaves) is almost entirely 
in the handwriting of the author, but it is incomplete. 
The second (65 leaves), not in the author’s handwriting,^^ 
is a copy by a very bad scribe : but it is complete. The ' 
third (74 leaves) is incomplete. 

‘ It is the second book which Don Marcos Jimenes de 
la Espada published at Madrid in 1882, containing the 
long list of Peruvian Kings from which the present 
translation into English was made. There was much 
confusion and mis-spelling by the copying clerk, which the 



> This Memorial is in the British Museum. Notices of licMitesiiiOS 
in una MlioUca EspmOoim 1 1., W. 48^ 

483.^Tbe mw facts have been gathered together by Don PshlolMeii, 
in ms article " La veraddad de Montesinos.** in the HiUorim th 

l,im, Tom. L, Trimestre lu. p. 389 (Lima, 1906). See also the dedtd^ 
tion to the edition of M. J. de la Espada (Madrid, 1883). ^ ” ’ 

■ .4 ■ . 



Spani^ Editor has, for the most part, put right with 
mdch enffiition and skill. There is a MS. of the first book 
in the Bihlioteca Nacional of Madrid, ilfS. — 189, fol, 
- But it has not been edited. 

The long list of Kings given by Montesinos did not 
originate with him, but was known to earlier writers 
long before his time. The anonymous Jesuit, writing in 
1591, fifty years before, mentions Pirua Pacaric Mango 
as the first King, and the Inca Pachacuti as the ninth of 
that name. Acosta (V., cap. vi.) mentions Inca Rocca 
as the first, as does Montesinos. 

^In an important article published in the Revista 
Histofica de Lima (t. ii., trim, n., p. 184, Lima 1907). 
Dr. Gonzalez de la Rosa holds that the anonymous Jesuit, 
whose MS. was first published by M. J. de la Espada in 
^1879 was identical with the Jesuit Bias Valera, so 
often quoted by Garcilasso. The works of Bias Valera 
were 

I. Historia del Peru in Latin, partly destroyed at 
• the sack of Cadiz, 1596. What was saved 
was given to Garcilasso de la Vega. 

II. Vocabulario Hisforico del Peru down to H, which 
Oliva consulted, and was brought from Cadiz 
to thp College of La Paz in 1604, by the 
Procurador of the Jesuits, P. Diego Torres. 

III. De los Indios del Peru sus conlumlfres y pacificacion. 
According to Antonio and Leon Pinelo, Dr. de la 
Rosa holds that this is the work or part of it, 
published in 1879, ^ anonymous Jesuit. 

Garcilasso says that the fragments of Bias Valera 
wiere given to him by Father Maldonado de Saavedra, also 
a Jesntt^ a native of Seville, who in 1600 was living at 
Dr. de la Rosa does not believe that it was 

s'... 



INTRODUCTION 

only a tom fragment that was taken from Cadiz, but the 
whole work, for the Earl of Essex allowed the Jesuits^tc 
depart with their papers and writings. Bias Valera must, 
therefore, have taken all his MSS. with him, and Garcilasso 
received the history entire, and not, as he says, in 
fragments. 

This all leads to the question of the long list of Kings 
given by Montesinos. Padre Oliva tells the story of the 
Varones Vocahulario Historico by Bias Valera having been de- 
1631!”* posited in the library of the college at La Paz in 1600. 

Oliva gave extracts from it. Montesinos was allowed to 
Campania ^^^t of Kings by the Jesuits at La Paz ; he 

de Jesus, appropriated the list without any acknowledgment. 
Oliva had also seen the MS. 

Valera (in Garcilasso) mentions one of the Kings in 
the Montesinos list, Capac Raymi Amauta. The anony- 
mous Jesuit mentions Pachacuti VII. This is a proof, 
which is indisputable, that Montesinos merely copied a 
list which was by an author long before his time, and 
derived from Amautas two generations at least older 
than any that he knew. Another proof that Bias Valera 
was the author of the list is furnished by the fact that 
the account of the calendar in Montesinos is the same 
as that given by Bias Valera, as quoted by Garcilasso. 

The bibliographer, Leon Pinelo, in 1629, announced 
that Bias Valera wrote a work entitled De los Indios del 
Peru sus costumbres y padficacion : which was said to 
have been lost when the English took Cadiz. Antonio 
repeats this. The manuscript by the “ anonymous Jesuit ** 
of M. J. de la Espada is now in the Biblioteca Nacional at 
Madrid. This Jesuit is identified by Dr. de la Rosa 
as Bias Valera, for he knew of the list of Kings, mentioning 
Raymi as 39th King, and the Inca Pachacuti as the 
9th of that name. Also the names of PiRUA imd Illa 
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Tisx UiRACOCHA, and Pacari Manco are the same in 
I M^jntesinos and the anonymous Jesuit, and nowhere else. 
The date of the work of the latter is shown to be 1591, 
because he says that, when he wrote, it was twelve years 
since the Jesuits had a mission in Chachapoyas, and 
Oliva tells us that the Jesuits left that mission in 1578. 

Another proof of the identity is that the anon5mious 
Jesuit and Valera (in Garcilasso) both deny the statement 
of Polo de Ondegardo about human sacrifices, in almost 
the same words. 

It is thus established that Bias Valera was the anony- 
m^s Jesuit, and that he obtained the list of Kings from 
the Amautas of an early generation, which was copied, 
without acknowledgment, many years afterwards by 
Montesinos. 

Bias Valera was the son of Alonso de Valera, a soldier 
of the Conquest, by a Peruvian lady, and was bom near 
Caxamarea in about 1540. He was brought up at 
Caxamarca and afterwards at Truxillo, where he learnt 
Latin, until his twentieth year. He then went to Lima, 
where, in 1568, at the age of 28, he took orders and 
became a Jesuit. In 1571 he was sent to Cuzco as a cate- 
chist, with the founders of the new college in that city, 
namely Father Barcena and others. He was there 
probably for at least ten years, and in 1582 he went on to 
the Jesuit mission at JuU, visiting Copacabana, La Paz, 
and other places in that region of Titicaca. Later he was 
in the northern part of Peru, and at Quito. In about 
1591 he embarked at Callao for Cadiz, and was at Cadiz 
in 1596, when it was taken by the English under the 
Earl of Essex. Bias Valera died soon afterwards (1598 ?), 
aged about 60. 

Bias Valera had qualifications and advantages possessed 
by no other writer. Garcilasso knew Quichua, but he was 
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* a child and only 26 when he went to Spain, ^d it jim 
after an interval of forty years that he thought of wriuhgti 
about his native countiy. Bias Valera, like Garcilasso, 
was half a Peruvian, and Quichua was his native language, 
But, unlike Garcilasso, instead of going to Spain when 
he was 20, he worked for Peru and its people for thirty 
years, devoting himself to a study of the history, literature, 
and ancient customs of his countrymen, receiving their 
records and legends from the older Amautas and Quipu- 
camayocs who could remember the Inca rule, and their 
lists of Kings, and possessing a perfect mastery of the 
language. ‘ 

Others wrote with a very slight or no knowledge of the 
language and people, and after a much shorter preparation 
for what they undertook. 

A preliminary discussion of the author was necessary, 
before proceeding to examine this important list of ancient 
Peruvian Kings compiled by Bias Valera, a most Competent 
expert, from the records of the Amautas and Quip»* 
camayocs who were living before the Spanish Conquest. 
Bias Valera mentions the following authorities 

Spaniards. 

Fray Marcos Jofri, JHnrrario in 
Latin 

Francisco Chavres. friend of Inca 
Titu Atauchi, Rrlacion 
Ludovico Alvares, of Huanuco* 
D# titulss Rmi Pentani 
P. Montoya, Anofacfonss sobrt 
la Isngua, y wcaMario (Umii 
*586) 

Lie. Falcon contra Polo y Leev, 
Apdogia pro Indis 
F, Melchor Uernandes, 
cioms d$ la fMfNa 
F. Domingo de Santo toirai, 


Quipos of Juan Collque 
Quipos of Cuzco 
Quipos of Chincha 
Quipos of Conti-suyu 
Quipos of Tarma 
Quipos of Pachacama 
Quipos of Saesahuana 
Don Luis Inca, RtlMton in 
Quichua 

Don Sebastian Nina Villoa, Lord 
of Huarochiri ’ 

Don Diego Roco Inca 
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IL 

Analysis and Discussion of the 
List of Peruvian Kings. 

The list of Peruvian tongs is thus found to be authentic 
to the extent of having been made by Bias Valera, the 
best of all the authorities, from the ancient quipu records 
fxpounded by Amautas and Quipucamayocs, who had 
charge of those records previous to the Spanish Conquest. 
This origin certainly gives importance to the list, and 
entitles it to serious consideration. 

There is nothing improbable in such records having 
been preserved. Other races, chiefly Asiatic, in the same 
stages of civilization, preserved genealogies forming long 
lists. The Peruvian records show that they were simi- 
larly inclined, and this is confirmed to some extent, by 
the numerous words in Quichua, to distinguish relation- 
8|iips. The chronology, as shown by the length of reigns, 
is not exaggerated, not nearly so much so as even in the 
Sarmiento History. It gives an average period of 25 to 
2 y years for each reign. It is true that if the whole 
represents a succession of fathers and sqps, it would take 
us back 2,200 to 3,000 years. But if the average deduc- 
tions are made for successions of brothers or cousins, the 
date may reasonably be brought down a good many 
generations ; by a calculation based on fatalities of other 
dynasties/ to a.d. 200, or 1,330 years before the Spanish 
; among which the hundred Kings and Incas 
iamt be divided, giving only 15 years for a generation : 
'^^moie nmnes must be disposed of, to give a generation 
years. This may be done by eliminating many 
^ repeated, or are nothing more than 
Hfe then have a list of 60 Kings, commencing in 
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about the second century of our era. It probably brings 
the earlier Kings into the Megalithic Age. ^ 

The names given for God by Valera, as used by the 
ancient Peruvians, are also given by some others of the 
best authorities. They are Illa Tici Uira Cocha. The 
first word means light. Tici is the foundation of things, 
or beginning. Uira is, we are told, a corruption of Pirua, 
meaning the depository or storehouse of creation. Cocha, 
a lake, but here an abyss, to which is occasionally added 
an attribute, the word Yachachic or the Teacher. 
Tici and Uira appear to be archaic. The first King was 
Pirua. The whole meaning would be “ The splendour, 
the foundation, the creator, the infinite The Supreme 
Being. The words show the sublimity of thought attained 
by the ancient Peruvians in their conception of a Supreme 
Being, the great infinite cause, the universal principle, 
light of the world. 

An examination of the names of Kings in the Valera 
list shows that they are composed of 47 Quichua words, 8 
without meaning in Quicha, and 5 or 6 probably corrupt. 


Quichua. 

English. 

Quichua. 

English. 

Titu 

August 

Hualpa 

Fowl 

Atauchi . . 

Prince 

Cuis, . 

Guinea Pig 

Huilla 

Councillor 

Quitu 

Dove 

llANTl 

Deputy 

Amaru 

Serpent 

Tupac 

Princely 

Hinac 

So 

Apu . . 

Chief 

Huanacauri 

Name of a sacr^ 

Pahacuti .. 

Reformer 


Huaca near Cuzco 

UlLCA 

Sacred 

Mayta 

Where he goes 

Amauta 

Wise 

Huampar .. 

Mitre 

SiNCHI 

Strong 

Tinya 

Sort of guitar 

Tacca 

Scatterer 

Quichs 

Song 

Alli 

Good 



Cusi . . 

Joy 

Inti., 

Sun 



Illa.. 

Ught 

Urco 

Male 

Nina 

Fire 

Auqui 

Father 

CURl 

Gold 

Huayma . . 

Youth 

Qui$pb 

Crystal 

Huarma 

Boy 

Marca 

HiU 



Pacari 

Dawn 

Huamah . . 

Falcon 

Sayhua . ^ 

Land mark 
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> English. 

Quichua. 

English. 

CURCU 

Beam 

Huguiz 

Intercalary days 

Tica 

Brick 


named after a King 
“ You may count 
as brave, wise, etc. 

Savri 

Tobacco 

Yupanqui .. 

Lloqub 

Left-handed 

Hullca 

Name after the site 

VTahuar 

Weeping blood 

Nota 

of a battle 

Huacac 

COZQUB 

To level, whence the 

UIRA COCHA 

Name of the Deity 

name of Cuzco 

Kaymi 

Festival and 

months named 
after a King 

Huascar . . 

Name of a village 
near Cuzco 


Cauri 

Cayo 

Huii^A 

Toto 


Ccaura, a llama in i 
Aymara I 

- Probably corrupt 
Cayu.a “foot” in 
Aymara 


Marasco 


Cauri 


. . Part of word Hu ana- 

CAURl 


CUYCUSA 


A tribe called Maras 
followed the four 
brothers from 

PACCARI - TAMPU, 
co-participle, re- 
flective form 
Another such tribe, 
perhaps Cayo re- 
fers to it. Cay= 
this. 


Names of Kings which have no meaning in Quichua, 


Name. 

Remarks. 

Avar 

A name applied to the four brethren of the Paccari- 
tampu myth. 

PiRUA 

A word in the name of the Deity, probably archaic, 
corrupted to Uira. It was used by the ist King, 
and by the 3rd and loth. In modern times the word 
is used for a granary. v 

Manco 

Used by the 2nd King and nine others, and by the I3ih 
Inca. 

Rocca 

Name of the 89th King and of the 1st Inca. There 
is a word Ruccu, meaning a very old man, but the 
connection is doubtful. 

Paullu 

Name of the i6th, 22nd, 25th and 73rd Kings, and of 
a younger son of the iith Inca, ^rmiento mentions 
a town called Paulo, near Cuzco, p. 74. 

IUymi 

The 37th, 56th and 73rd Kings had this name. It is 
stat^ that the name was given to* two months, 
in honour of the first of these Kings. 

Huguiz .. 

Name of the 49th and 37th Kings. The first is said 
to have dis(x>vered the proper way of reckoning 
the intercal^ days, and they named them in 
his honour. The word has no meaning in Quichua. 
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The name Pachacuti requires special notice/ It wm 
a special title given to the 4th, Z4th, 24th, 30th, i^ndi) 
62nd, 78th and 90th Kings, and to the 9th Inca. Pacha 
means the earth, universe, also time. Cutini, I change 
back, turn, or reform ; reformer of time, or of the world. 
The 4th King received the title because in his time 1,000 
years were completed since the Deluge, according to 
Montesinos ; the 14th because he was a great reformer ; 
the 24th, also a reformer ; the 30th, because he reformed 
the calendar; the 42nd, because 2,000 years from the 
Deluge were completed ; the 62nd because 3,000 years 
were completed ; the 78th because 3,500 years were qpm- , 
pleted; and the 90th was the 8th Pachacuti, so called 
because 4,000 years were completed. Pachacuti IX was 
the 9th and the greatest of the Incas. It is the mention 
of this number by the anonymous Jesuit (Bias Valera) 
which is one proof that the list was known long before 
the time of Montesinos. 

It has been suggested that the PiRUA or first dynasty 
ended with the i6th King, and that a new Amauta 
dynasty commenced with the 17th. Lopez makes the 
suggestion because the successor of the i6th King is oiiy 
called his heir, and not, as heretofore, his son afid heir . 
The name Amauta does not occur among the z6 first ‘ 
Kings. It occurs 13 times in the supposed Amauta 
dynasty of 46 Kings. In the third or decadent dynasty 
of 27 Kings it occurs once. It was the name of the wise s 
/or learned men. ' / : 

From this examination it is found that the great 
majority of words in the names of the early Kings 
^meanings in Quichua, while 7, althou|^ they tfc?/ 
meaning, and appear to be archaic, haire a: 
sound. We sl^uld have to believe that ^ 
was fully fonned, as it is now, nearly 2,000 
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It in^y^ xivwever, that, in handing down names 
JroA one generation to another, their forms were altered 
by the Amautas to suit the language as it was in their time. 


III. 


An Examination of the way in which Montesinos 

USED AND MANIPULATED THE VaLERA LiST. 


Montesinos was about twelve years in Peru, occupied in 
the work of his clerical profession, in mining studies and 
(Operations, and in travelling. He seems to have made 
a copy of the Valera List of Kings, probably at Chuqui- 
apu (La Paz) with the notes ; and no doubt this led him 
to the idea of writing a history of his own, based on the 
list. He constantly alludes to Amautas, consulted by 
him ; but if he really consulted any, they were a century 
off the time when Inca rule existed, and records were 
efficiently kept. Montesinos was disqualihed for such a 
task strong preconceived opinions. He had a theory 
about Noah and his descendant Ophir having colonized 
Peru vidth Armenians. Chronology, in his hands, is based 
<m the imaginary date of the Deluge held, in his days, 
by the Romish Church. Starting witE all this nonsense, 
^ fell in with the List of Kings, and he tried to turn it 
into what he thought was history, by adding events taken 
hpom other chronicles, to the bare record of the names of 
Kings. For in his time several such works had already 
;|i)een published.^ His very uncritical mind also unfitted 


Noah 

Shim 


Aifiasad 

sJah 



for what he undertook. 

It is nece^ary to follow him, as cursorily as possible, 
of the list. He begins by calling 


; 2axar^ Leon, Polo de Ondegardo, GaieUaaw, 
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Ophir the grandson of Noah. Ophir was Noah’s great- 
great-great-great-grandson, a very different tiling, aSad 
making it impossible that the patriarch could have accom- 
panied his descendant to Peru, as Montesinos suggests. 
Then the story of the Paccari-tampu myth is told, the 
version of Bias Valera, agreeing fairly well with other 
versions. The successful brother, Tupac Azar Uchu, 
received the name of Pirua Pacari Manco. In this first 
chapter we have the nonsense about Noah and the 
Armenians by Montesinos, and the important Paccari- 
tampu myth by Valera. The account of the reign of 
Manco Capac in the second chapter is, in my opinion, all 
by Valera. 

In Chapter iv the hand of Montesinos is seen in the 
note about the use of paper and writing, and in Chapter 
XV (p. 68) on the loss of the art of writing. These state- 
ments betray the credulous and uncritical mind of the 
literary pirate. The account of the building of Cuzco 
(p, 21 ) is from the pen of Valera. 

The next proceeding of Montesinos is to take the whole 
story of the Chanca war, which belongs to the reign of 
the great Inca Yupanqui Pachacuti in the fourteenth 
century, and insert it as an event of the fourth and fifth 
Kings, who are placed by him in a century soon after the 
Deluge. This is the Montesinos way of making history ; 
see Chapter v (pp. 22 to 30). All the measures attributed 
to this very ancient King belong to a much later date, and 
to the time of the Incas. The story of the giants at Santa 
Elena is told by Cieza de Leon and others, and may have 
been repeated either by Valera or Montesinos (Chapter ix). 

The explanation of the names of the Deity (pp. 54,55) 
is undoubtedly from the pen of Valera. 

I confidently attribute the very interesting account of 
the rise to power of Rocca, the first Inca, to Bias Valera 
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(^apter| xvi and xvii). He is supported in this 
version of the.history by Acosta and others, who certainly 
refer to a revolution' at that time. 

, It is now seen what Montesinos did. Seeing the long 
list of ancient Kings without any events, and having read 
the history of the Incas, he took the Inca events and 
regulations and distributed them among the reigns of the 
ancient Kings. But when he came to write of the Incas 
he was in a difficulty. He got over it in a way, by 
omitting the greatest of the Incas, with his mighty deeds 
and enlightened reforms, altogether ; for he had given 
them all to one of the earliest Kings near the time of the 
Deluge. His accounts of later events down to the death 
of Huayna Capac are fairly well told, but largely attri- 
buted to the wrong Incas. 

Montesinos gives a version of the way in which Chile 
became a part of the Inca empire, which is interesting and 
probable. 

We may wish that Montesinos had given us the 
unadulterated Valera list ; but a tribute of thanks is 
due to his memory for having preserved it for posterity, 
even in its present form. 


C. R. M. 
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A Discussion of the Significance of the “ Memorias 
Historiales” of Father Fernando Montesinos. 


’ no one of the' older writers and 
> who have treated of ancient 
has received more abuse at the 
I later critics than has Father 
Fernando Montesinos. Properly to appraise the true 
value of his historical writings about ancient Peru one 
must examine at considerable length all that modem 
scholars, most of whom are almost unknown to the 
English'^peaking world, have said concerning him.^ 

Before saying an3dhing about Montesinos himself, 
we must consider briefly two other writers on the same 
subject. These were Gardlaso de la Vega, el Inca, and 
Father Bias Valera. Valera was bom either in Caja- 
marca or in Chachapoyas (Peru) between 1538 and 


In the Library of Yale University, at New Haven, Connecticut, 
Ikave two HS. volumes containing the writings of Fernando 
vl| 0 i^n 08 » of these volumes contains Farts ^e and Two of < 
Wlt kmorUu wUguat kistofiaUt del Pern. Fart One is mainly made 
dl BfbUctJ and astrological matter of no value. Whatever good; 
laatMiai it has seems to have been duplicated in Part Two. The MSS.^ 
to judge the bookplates, for the Abb£ C. £. firassenc 
|i|»' 9 onrboitti^'iha great authority on the Maya of Yucatan. Later 
of Alphc^ JKnart, and they have been in 
l&TaJa sfnoe 1S88 
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1540. He was a natural son of Don Luis Valeiu 
and of an Indian woman whose name, after baptism, 
was Francisca Perez. Luis de Valera was a man of 
more or less importance during the Conquest ; he was 
at Cajamarca at the time of the sad events which led 
to the treacherous assassination of the Inca Atahualpa 
by Pizarro's men ; and he was a close friend of Francisco 
de Chaves, one of the most important men in the colony, 
author of a history which, after his murder in 154^' 
was lost. The mother of Bias Valera had been con- 
nected with the court of the late sovereign of Peru, 
and at the time of his bringing-up she lived in Cajamarca, 
which was still full of memories of the Inca period. 
Bias Valera lived in Cajamarca and Trujillo till 1568. 
In that year the first Jesuits to come to the Colony 
arrived in Lima, and very shortly afterwards Bias 
Valera made his way to the capital and became one of 
them. The deed of his reception into the Society of 
Jesus is preserved, in copy, at Lima. In 1571 he was 
sent to Cuzco to teach and do missionary work among 
the Indians, for, in addition to knowing Latin per- 
fectly, he was deeply versed in both Quichua and CoUa 
(Aimard), the two chief Indian languages of the high- 
lands, About 1582 he moved to Juli on the western 
shore of Lake Titicaca. The Jesuits had an important 
establishment there. From Juli Father Valera made 
a number of trips through the country, We know that 
he went to the shrine of Copacavana, and it is likely 
that he went to La Paz. In 1591 he sailed from Callao 
for Spain. He was in Cadiz in 1596 when that city was 
sacked by the Earl of Essex, and he died soon after; 
His works are at least three in number : (A) La Histma 
del Peru (in Latin) ; (B) Vocahdario histdrico del 
(C) De los indios del Peril, sus costumbres y paotficacibn^ 
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The firsj of these is lost. The second was taken from 
Cfadiz to Chuqui-apu (La Paz) in 1604 by a Jesuit official 
and was later lost. The third was finally published in 
Madrid by Marcos Jimenez de la Espada who, however, 
did not know the name of the author, a point which 
was cleared up years afterwards by Manuel Gonzalez 
de la Rosa. 

Garcilaso de la Vega, el Inca, was likewise a mestizo. 
He was the natural son of Garcilaso de la Vega y Soto- 
mayor Suarez and of the Princess Isabel Yupanqui 
' Inca. The princess was the niece of Huayna Capac 
and granddaughter of Tupac Yupanqui Inca sovereign 
of Peru. All through his boyhood the young Inca 
Garcilaso lived in an atmosphere replete with remem- 
brances of the time when his mother's people were still 
lords over all the Andes. He knew Quichua, his mother's 
tongue, very well. It is quite clear from his writings 
that he travelled about considerably, going to Lima 
about 1550, and accompan3dng his father on various 
visits to his estates in different parts of the country. 
Thus inevitably he absorbed a great deal of information 
about Peru and its ancient inhabitants. Especially 
valuable in this respect was his life at home in Cuzco, 
because the Princess' relatives were wont frequently 
to visit her and to talk about old days. About 1560— 
1561 he went to Spain, his father having died just before. 
He was very poor, and his haughty relatives in Spain 
would do but little for him. Finally one of them adopted 
him, and after that he was somewhat better off. He 
lived in Cdrdoba. About 1598 some of the papers of 
Bias Valera (doubtless the Latin history) reached his 
hands just as he was beginning to write an account of 
his native land. He had already achieved some measure 
of Uteiary renown in Spain on account of his translatiot^ 
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of “The Dialogues of Love/' written m 
Jew named Abarbanel, and also on account of hisC; 
Florida del Inca, which tells of de Soto’s expedition to* 
Florida. Inspired by the manuscripts of Valera and 
by his previous success, Garcilaso set himself seriously 
to the task of writing a history of the Incas. To aid^ 
his memory he wrote to various friends in Peru fot 
historical and descriptive data of one sort and another. 
Thus, with a combination of his remembrances, of Bias 
Valera's writings and of what his friends told him, he 
was richly furnished with information for his task. He 
did it exceedingly well. The first part of the 
Comentarios Reales de los Yncas was published in Lisbon 
in 1609. The second part in Cordoba in 1617. The 
Inca was a well-read man, b^ing well acquainted with 
most of the historians who had previously written about 
Peru. He died on 22nd April, 1617. 

It is now possible to tell what little is known of the 
hfe of Fernando Montesinos. He came to Peru in 1628 ' 
or 1629. Whether or not he came as part of the housed 
hold of the Viceroy Count of Chinchdn is neither iih-- 
portant nor clearly decided. He was given a position 
which required that he make long journeys of inspection. 
He doubtless learned some of the native languages, 
and his work was of a nature to keep him in cloSe to uch 
mth the natives. It is quite certain that Montesinos 
either saw and copied the original manuscript of Valent'^ 
Vocabidario (then at La Paz) or a copy of it, W it is 
equally plain from evidence recently adduced that 
had access to various works by Jesuits and other writ^^ 
He traveUed some 1,500 leagues in the discharge 
office. Like Valera, he was a Jesuit. In 
terinos was again in Spain, having 
widely m Peru, and having written two xs^or 



(ferii^ of thrw years (r636-59) in lima. 

9 Thd date of his return to Spain is the last bit of informa- 
tion that we have about him. It is not possible to fix 
the date at which the Memofias hisioriales were written. 
It is known that the Vocabtdario was still extant at La 
iPaz in 1631 for another Jesuit historian, Father Anello 
Oliva, saw it there about that time. It is possible that 
Montesinos copied the list of kings at about that date, 
but the fact that his manuscripts were found in a con- 
vent at Seville suggests, if nothing more, that they 
were \i^tten after Montesinos returned to his native 
land. 

The significance of all the foregoing is this : Prior 
to the time when Montesinos was in Peru there were 
two great mestizo historians. Bias Valera and Garcilaso 
de la Vega. The latter used much of the other's work 
in his own history, and Montesinos indubitably used 
both of them in his, as well as drawing at will upon the 
treasures concealed in the various Jesuit archives to 
which he had access. Therefore, in spite of the fact 
that the Memorias historiales are blemished by a vulgar 
credulity on the part of their author that is truly 
astonishing, and in spite of the fact that much of 
what they now contain is obviously apocryphal, it is 
iifipossible to regard the Memorias in any other light 
than as the mutilated form of the perfectly sound 
VimMario hisUrko of Valera.^ 

' : V i llukve sought to spare the reader the loiw and involved controversy 
intsnelations between Valera, Gardlaso and Montesinos. 

y'llie account here given is-a summary of what was brought out during 

cottt ro ve ra y. The authoiltiM upon whom it is based are : — 

J^^JeaS TpiuBio. 1906, M Inca GgfcUaso. Rtokin HistMca, 

- 

Fatlfiiri PsstO. I90<S: La v*raci 4 ad di Monksinot, Rm, iTffi.i 
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Montesinos, therefore, is one of the most^important 
of the earlier writers on Peru. His excellence, however^; 
such as it is, comes not from anything which he has 
contributed himself to our knowledge, but to what he 
has preserved to us of Valera. On this account, Mon- 
tesinos (representing Valera) is the chief, and indeed the 
only, historian yet published who touches upon the 
pre-Inca history of Peru.^ 

The most obvious reason for the neglect and abuse 
which Montesinos has received at the hands of many 
writers is his credulity and his blind acceptation of the 
Scriptures as an authority on ancient Peruvian history. 
These qualities led him to begin his book with an 


Gonzalez de la Rosa. Manuel. 1907. El Padre Valera, primer 
historiador peruano. Rev, Hist. n. 180 — 199. Lima. 1908. 
Los Comentarios Reales. Rev. Hist., in. pp. 296—306. Lima. 

Polo, Jos6 Toribio. 1907. Bias Valera. Rev. Hist., 11. pp. 
544 — 552* Lima. 

Riva-Aguero, Jos6 de la. Z910. La kistoria en le Pertl. Lima, 
pp. 13 — 43:61 — 113. 1916. Elogio del Inca Carcilaso. ^evista 
Universitaria. Lima. 

Markham, Sir Clements R. 1910. The Incas of Pertl. London, 
pp. 10 — 16 ; 260 — 283. 

Means, Phiup Ainsworth. 1917. An Outline of Culture Sequence 
in the Andean Area. International Congress of Americanists, 
xixth Session, pp. 236 — 253. Washington. 


* The interesting Nueva CrJnica y Buen Gobiemo, written by Felipe 
Huaman Poma de Ayala and cleverly illustrated with pen-and-inh 
sketches, formerly existed, in manuscript, in the Royal Library at 
Copenhagen. It was taken away from there about 1909 by a German 
named Pietschmann who has neither published it nor returned it. Sae 

Markham, 1910, pp. 16—20. See also: 

Gaxcilaso de la Vega, el Inca. 1609. Comentarios reales. 
Lis^n. 1869— 71. Royal Commentaries of the Yncas. Edited 
by Sir Clements R. Markham. Hakluyt Society. Ixmdon. . 
Montesinos, Fernando. 1840. Mimoires historiques sur Vanden 
Pirou. Edited by H. Ternaux-Compans. Paris. 1882. Hw- 
torta antigua del Pertl, Edited by Marcos Timsnsz z>b la 
Espada. Madrid. 


Vale^, Blas (Called also El Jesuita Am6niiio). 1879. 
ta^^ de Im costumbres antiguas de los naiurdes del lat 

Ires re^ctones de antigiiedades peruanas, by Maroos JimRNSZ 
DE la Espada. Madrid. 

Ouv^ i8s5. HUtma ... del Pent. Edited by JVAK 

f. x*Azos Varela and Luis. Varela y Orbbooso, Lima. 



exposition of his belief that Peru and the Ophir 
^f the; Ol8 Testament were the, same region. As the 
^fst t^ee chapters of the Memorias historiales are 
taken up with this absurd belief it is likely that they, 
more than any other single thing, have served to damn 
the book as a whole. 

In order to profit by the great amount of perfectly 
genuine folklore concealed in the Memorias, one must 
first strip away all the husks of credulity and super- 
stition, all the distorted and mis-stated events, and all 
the apocryphal statements. The next step is that of 
comparing the folklore thus exposed to view with all 
other varieties of evidence touching upon ancient Andean 
history. This comparison, when carried out with proper 
caution and great care, reveals an extraordinary degree 
of correspondence between all the types of evidence, 
and it serves to corroborate my dictum that the 
Memorias do contain a large measure of perfectly genuine 
pre-Inca folklore. 

This is the method which I shall follow. It has 


already been made clear, on a basis of historical criticism, 
why anything in the writings of Montesinos that is not 
palpably nonsensical is probably derived from earlier 
and well-informed writers who were in close contact 
with the people of Peru soon after the Conquest. Now 


I shall take up the salient features of the pre-Inca 
. history of the Andean region, as found in the Memorias, 
T shall compare them carefully with the data pro- 
by modem anthropological and archaeological 

:;^:ti,Periiaps .the roost important aspect of the Memorias 
may be described as the chronological. 
Kmters on andent Peru, notably the late Sir 
- Mr. T. A. Joyce, have given 
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their attention to this matter.^ It seems clear that, 
even if he does nothing more, Montesinos does inditat^ 
that there were generations of chiefs in the Andean 
highlands before ever the Inca tribe of the Cuzco valley 
began to rise to imperial power, about a.d. iioo. Care* 
ful study of the matter reveals, however, that Mon- 
tesinos is of deeper significance than merely this. As 
there are vestiges of true folklore hidden in his historical 
account, so also are there important points of undeniable 
authenticity regarding the manners and customs of the 
early peoples of the Andean region. 

It is worthy of note, also, that Bartolome de .las 
Casas, who was in Peru in 1532, just after the Conquest 
and long before the birth of Bias Valera, makes the 
definite statement that other dynasties of chiefs ruled 
in the Andes before ever the Incas rose to power. See 
Casas, Bartolom^ de la. 1892. De Las Antiguas 
Gentes del Peru. Edition of Marcos Jimenez de 
LA Espada. Madrid. Chapters xiv. and xvi. 

If, for the sake of argument, we momentarily assume 
that the list of kings, as given by Montesinos, is a literal 
transcription of the pre-Inca history of the Andes, we 
shall find that we are carried far back into antiquity.* 
Such an assumption will take us back to about 1220 
B.C. This date is reached by multiplying the number 
of “ kings ” (102) by the average length of a reign (27 
years) ; the result (2.754) is then subtracted from the 
date of the Spanish Conquest (a.d. 1530). 


^ Markham, 1910, pp. xo— 16. 

RivA'Agubro. 1910, pp. 71 — 79. 

^ Archaology. London^ 

c«<r<h 

AmMca y SudjAmMca en la dpoca pr»kisUmca» Boletln de Id 
Soctedad Geogtdfica de Lima, xxxiii. pp. 151 170. 

• Compare : Markham. 1910. pp. 40-~^57. 
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. ^ I imve pointed out olsewhere>^ this date is un- 
tenable, being a great deal too early. In all probability, 
So^th America at that time was an uninhabited wilder- 
ness. Fortunately, however, there are other methods 
for finding out at about what period the Andean region 
began to be populated. The work of Dr. Ales Hrdlii^ka, 
of the United States National Museum, Washington, 
has shown that the earliest people on the coast of Peru 
were of the same physical type as the people of Central 
America and that their art was much like the earliest 
art of that same region.** The work of Mr. Charles P. 
Bowditch, Mr. Sylvanus Griswold Morley and Dr. 
Herbert J. Spinden has shown at about what time the 
'various cultural phases of Central America throve.® 
It is now clear that, about a.d. 200, the Mayas of Central 
America had entered in upon the first brilliant period 
of their history. The development which marked them 
at that time, however, speaks of many generations of 
previous growth. This preliminary period (of unknown 
length) is represented by that culture which is now 
known by the arbitrary name of the Archaic Culture. 
That culture is not only found all over southern Mexico, 
Central America and Panama, but also on both coasts 
of the more northerly parts of South America and on 


^ Mbams, Phiup Ainsworth, igiys. A Survey of Ancient 
Peruvian Art. Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts 
and Sdenus, xxi. pp. 315 — ^442. New Haven. 

* Hrduoca, Albs. 19x1. Some Results of Recant AtUhropolopcal 

Explbraiion in Peru. Smithsonian Miscellaneous Pumications, 
LVt. No. 16. Washington. 

* Bowditch, Charlbs P. 1910. The Numeration, Calendar 

Systems and Astronomical Knowledge of the Mayas. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Moblsy, Sylvanos Griswold. I 9 I 5 > Introduction to the 
SMy of the Maya Hieroglyph Bureau of American Ethnology, 
BuUeHn 37. Washington. 

SpiifDBN, Hbrbbrt J. 1913. A Study of Maya Art. Memoirs 
of the Peabody Museum, vi. Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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the high plateaux in the region of Lake Titi«Lca.* JMS 
proves without question that the earliest culture 
South 'America was not only a contemporary of the 
Archaic Culture of Mexico and Central America, but 
was in truth an offshoot of it. Probably during many 
centuries people from Central America drifted south- 
wards into South America, both by the Pacific coast 
and by the Atlantic coast. These movements were 


^ The Archaic Culture occurs on the Peruvian coast from Piuradown 
to Nasca. I have seen specimens from that region, and also others 
from the Titicaca drainage in Bolivia. The best collections in Peru 
and Bolivia are those of Dr. Javier Prado y Ugarteche (Lima)) Dr. 
Julio C. Tello (Lima), Don Luis Elias y Elias (Morropdn, Piura), Dr. 
Victor Eguiguren E. (Piura), Major Frederico Diez de Medina (La 
Paz), Dr. Arturo Posnanski (La Paz) and Don Agustfn de Rada (La 
Paz). The Museo Nacional at Lima (directed by Don Emilio Gutierrez 
de Quintanilla y Florez) and the Museo Nacional at La Paz (directed 
by Drs. Alberto Jauregui y Rosquellas and Vicente Ballivi6n}, also 
contain many specimens of great value in this connection. Consult 
the following works : — 


Spwden. Herbert J. 1915. Nofes an the Archaology of Salvador. 
American Anthropologist (N.S.) xvn. pp. 446 — 491. Hates 21 
and 22. 

Bovallius, Carl. i886. Nicaraguan Antiquities. Stockholm. 
Plate 33, 

Bransford, j, F. 1881. Archeeological Researches in NicardtHU ^ 
Washington, Plater. V* 

Penafiel, Antonio. 1890. Monumentos del arte mexicano andguo, 
Berlin. 3 volumes. 1899. Teotihuacan. Mexico. . 

Holmes, William H. 1885, Ancient Art of . Ckirirnd 

Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology for 1884—8^ on 
187. Washington. ’ 

Ma^urdy, George Grant, ign: AStudyofChiriquianAnHouit^ 
Menuws of the Connecticut Academy of Arts Zd ScienS^m^ 
New Haven, Conn. ■ • J 

Doroty George A. 1^1. Archaological InvesHgaHonw 

Museum^ 

56. Chicago. Plates 69—101. 

SAmw, Marshall H. 1907—10. Antiquities of Jdaetdltt*^ 

York. 2 volumes, ii. Plates 83—97. ' 

U^, Max. 1912. Die Muschelkuegel von Ancod. In 
Congress of Americanists, xviiith Session, pp. 22-^5. 

Proceedtngs of the Second Pan-American 
pp. 283—291. Washington. 

Phiup Ainsworth. lotaM, . ■ . 

Chronology and Cultures^ Man, 





w{ioE3r:i^dexiUl and unpremeditated, but they serve 
^0 ixplain the characteristics of the earliest Andean 
culture and the resemblance which they bear to those 
of Central America. Because none of the earliest and 
crudest varieties of the Archaic Culture as found in 
Mexico and Central America appear in South America, 
we must assume that the migratory movements did 
not begin until the Archaic Culture in Central America 
was already fairly old and well developed. With this 
situation in mind, and remembering that a.d. 200 is 
the date at which the Archaic Culture in the Maya area 
was already at an end, I am inclined to assign all the 
manifestations of the Archaic Culture which have hitherto 


come to light in the Andean region to a period of about 
four or five centuries, ending about a.d. 200. 

Before going on to discuss the question of the pre- 
Coiiquest history of Peru as evidenced by archaeology, 
something must be said regarding the now accurately 
dated culture periods of Mexico and Central America. 

As has been said, the Ma3ra5 began the first of their 
t^Q great periods of development about a.d. 200. The 
territory occupied by them at that time was that included 
to-day in northern Guatemala, in the Mexican states 
of Chiapas, Tabasco and Campeche, and in parts of 
l^^ish Honduras and Honduras. This extensive region 


was the^seat of the so-called. *'01d Empire'" of the 
iftyas. It flourished from about a.d. soo. up to about 
the latter half being the more brilliant one. A 
jibber: of very fine cities with magnificently adorned 
|^|iwfaAd palaces flourished all through the Old 
these were Tikal, Palenque, Copan, 
NegtaS, Altar de Sacrificio, Tzendales, 
Q^rigua/ and An idea of their 

may be gained by examiniog 
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Table i, About 460, the Mayas, and especially the 
Itza tribe of that stock, began to send ouf explotingj, 
parties into the northern parts of Yucatan. New cities, 
notably Bakhalal, Tayasal and Chichen Itza, were 
colonised. The period of colonisation lasted up to 
about 700. From that time till about 960 there was 
a period of comparatively low culture. The Old Empire 
cities in the south all fell into a deserted condition, and 
the Mayas and Itzas were drifting about from place to 
place in northern Yucatan. From about 1000 to about 
1200 northern Yucatan was the seat of the so-called 
New Empire or League of Mayapan. Under the benign 
rule of a confederacy of feudal states headed respectively 
by the cities of Chichen Itza, Mayapan and Uxmal, 
the Mayas again reached a great development in civilisa- 
tion, architecture, art and intellectual achievement. 
Unfortunately political troubles and dynastic ambition 
on the part of the ruler of Mayapan brought this period 
to an end. The ruler of Mayapan (Hunnac Ceel) imported 
some mercenaries from Mexico (then the seat of the 


great Toltec civiUsation, probably an offshoot of the 
Old Empire) to support his pretensions to supreme 
overlordship. As a reward, he handed over to the 
Toltec expeditionary force the city of Chichen Itza, 
which, from about 1200 up to about 1440, was practically 
a Mexican city, first Toltec and later Aztec. At the 
atter date the rulers of Uxmal, who had never yielded 
to Mayapan or to the Toltecs, caused a great civil war, 
which well-nigh destroyed the civiUsation of northern 
Yucatan. From 1450 to the Spanish Conquest (1540) 
there was a general cultural disintegration. The Itzas 

'Withdrew far enough to esca^ 
almost complete disruption. They went back to Tayasal 
on Lake Peten, where they had before uWd, and 
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thejr main^tained their independence till 1696. This, 
then, is the main trend of Maya history ^ 

It has seemed necessary to say all this because it 
is well that the reader should be able to form a judgment 
as to the relations between Andean pre-Conquest history 
and that of other civilised parts of ancient America. 
By consulting the above and likewise Table i., the 
reader will be able to see at a glance the cultural history 
of the Maya area. The Table will be of use for purposes 
of comparison in any analysis of the Memorias of Monte- 
sinos into which he may care to go. For the sake of 
scientific precision, I have given the two systems of 
datings used by the Mayas themselves, as well as the 
Christian equivalents. It is interesting to note that 
the greatest developments in culture on the part of the 
Mayas coincided with that of the Andeans, in point 
of time. Probably this is due to climatic conditions, 
which have fluctuated considerably.* 

In Table ii. we have, in tabulated form, the list of 
pre-Inca " kings " as it now stands in the Memorias 
of Montesinos. In the list as it appears in the Table 
the more authentic-seeming “kings" are given in 
capital letters. Those which seem important, but which 
have no definite number of years assigned to their reigns, 
have been supplied with a theoretical reign-period of 
"twenty-five years (which is the average length of reigns 
in all dynasties ever3n¥here). In order to attain to 


»MbRLEY, X915, pp. 2— 7. . , 

Bra$sburdbBourbourg.C-E. 1858. Histoire ies nahons cimhsi$s 
du Mixiq^e et de L'AmM^e Cmirale . . . Paris, 4 volumes. 
; Ancona, Eligio. 1878. Historiade Yucatan. Merida, 4 volumes. 
lifeANS^ PHiup Ainsworth. 1917c. History of the Spanish 
Conjuest of Yucatan and of the Itxas. Papers of the Peabody 
Museum, vii. Cambridge, Mass. 

X^ANDA, Disco D£. 1864. R elation deschosesde Yucatan, Edited 
1 )y C-E Brassbur DB Bourbourg. Paris. 

B[vntinoton, Ellsworth. 1915. CivUization and Climate. New 
^ Haven. P/242 C 
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the dignity of capital letters u » king " must,!?e 
with some definite deed or connected with some particular 
event which is not inherently impossible. Of the ninety 
“ kings " who appear on the list, only fourteen are thus 
capitalised. It might, of course, be argued that these 
alone are the authentic and genuine pre-Inca chiefs d 
the mountain region. But, because such a situation 
would carry us back only to a.d. 750 (fourteen reigns 
of twenty-five to twenty-seven years each subtracted from 
A.D. 1100, the date of the first Inca), it is obviously 
incorrect, for the first authentic-seeming "king*' on 
the list had dealings with the Chimus of the coast, and, 
as already explained, they came into existence Ri^out^ 
A.D. 200 or 250. Furthermore, if the first migratioh 
or infiltration of people from Central America did take 
place at this time, why is it that the Maya hierogl 5 Tphic 
system was never introduced into South America ? 
Lastly, that date is proved to be too late for the inception 
of contact between the mountain folk and the Qpast 
folk by the fact that perfectly genuine folk-tales from 
other sources record a northward movement from Peru 
to Ecuador at just that period. It is impossible, then, 
that 750 should be the date of the arrival of the Chimus 
on the coast of Peru. It is about five centuries too latcv 


Consequently we must assume that there were more th^ 
fourteen pre-Inca reigns. Years of intimate assodatiosn 
with the work of Montesinos make me feel that it i$ 
to say that the seventy-six extra reigns given by ito 
is probably about twice the number of exto 
which the list originally contains. His 
is of the doubling type. He usually records 
about twice their real value. Therefore; in Tab3td^il|jl 
I show the authentic-seeming chiefs and 
which mark their reigns. The extra reigns 'givilifelil 



iWoiat^ii^ aJso^ and, with them, in parentheses, 

i the number of reigns I am prepared to accept. Table ^ 
III., according to the best of my belief, shows the list 
of - kings'^' in approximately the form in which it left 
the hands of Bias Valera. 

In Table iv. I have given a theoretical reconstruction 
of the chronology of the list of " kings ” in its revised 
form, A careful combination of Tables iii. and iv. 
permits the drawing up of a skeleton outline of the pre- 
Inca cultural history of the Andean region. This is 
found in Table v. It should be noted here that all the 
names of “ kings ” are clearly apocryphal, for they are 
all Quichua, whereas the language of the earlier period 
in the mountains was Colla.^ 

It is now time to turn to the question of pre-Conquest 
Andean history as revealed by archaeology. This is 
notfrthe place to go into details. The reader who wishes 
to do so is urged to read the various works of the late 
Sir Clements Markham, of Mr, Thomas A. Joyce, and 
those .of -Bandelier, as well as several papers by myself.* 

I give here, in tabulated form, the sequence of cultures 
in the Andes as modern archaeological research has 
revealed it to be. The basis on which Tables vi. and vn. 


Mieams, 1918, p. 163. 

* Masxham, X910. 

Mbaks, 19x7. 19178, X918. 
lOYCB, X912. 


Biva-Agubro, X9X0. 

BAk^LiER, Adolph Francis. 19x0. The Islands of Titicaca and 
: KoaH. New York. 

SCarkram, Sir Clbbients R. 1892. A History of Peru. Chicago. 
V 1904 < The Megalithic Age in Peru. International Congress of 
t xivth Session, xi. pp. 5*1—529. 1908. A 
Campam Ancient Peruvian Carvings on the Stones of 

- Tmuanaeo and CAown. IntemaHonal Congress of Americanists 
s Session, 

**^A,;ilAX. 1903. Pachacamae. Philadelphia. - 

kT. HSMRi. X912. Manuel fareheohgie amirtcatne. Paris. 

SBBABtiXM. i860. Historia Mtigua del Perd. Lima. 

V 1917 * The Ammean Indian^ New York. 
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are erected is the firmest possible one. The^ serve^ to 
act not only as a general guide, but as a very convenient 
check upon Montesinos and as a means for correcting 
his errors. 

One thing more may serve to check up the chronology 
of Montesinos. In a situation like that which confronts 
the student of Andean proto-history, no evidence, even 
if it may at first seem fantastic, which can be of any 
service at all should be neglected. I have in mind here 
the matter of eclipses of the sun. Such eclipses are twice 
mentioned by Montesinos. In Chapter viii. he speaks 
of two eclipses of the sun which took place in the reign 
of Manco Capac II. In Chapter x. he mentions one 
that happened in the reign of Titu Yupanqui Pachacuti. 
Now, if my dating is correct, Manco Capac II. (or, rather, 
the “ king ” thus labelled) reigned about 225. It is 
interesting to note that there were total eclipses of the 
sun visible in Peru in the years a.d. 218 and 223. Again, 
according to my reckoning, Titu Yupanqui Pachacuti 
reigned about a.d. 325. A total eclipse of the sun was 
visible in Peru in. the year 317.^ I state these parallels 
merely for what they are worth. It is well known, 
however, that the early folk of Peru, like their contem- 
poraries in Central America and Mexico, devoted a 
good deal of attention and study to astronomical matters. 
Chapter xii. of the Memorias gives very clear indication 
of this, and the solar observatories or shadow-clocks 
(intihuatana) are tangible evidence of it. The ancient 
Peruvians had the rudiments of a real lunar calendar, 
though, perchance, it would be better to say that the 
divisions of time prevailing under the Incar^irndsugg^i 
that something more elabora te may have been in uw 
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previousl]^^ In this connection it is interesting to 
observe what. Montesinos has to say, in Chapter xiv., 
about the former existence of some sort of writing in 
ancient Peru. It is conceivable that there was such a 
thing, but it is by no means conclusively proved as 
yet. 

It is unnecessary to say more here regarding the 
many points of interest in Montesinos. He throws much 
light upon manners and customs, upon folk-movements 
and upon cultural developments. The material of this 
nature buried in the Memorias will soon reveal its import- 
ance to the reader. 

The present translation is made from the edition of 
Marcos Jimenez de la Espada, entitled 
MEMORIAS 

ANTIGUAS HISTORIALES Y POLITICAS 
DEL PERU, 
por el Licenciado 
D. FERNANDO MONTESINOS, 

Madrid, 

1882. 

Occasional use has been made of the French edition 
of H. Temaux-Col#pans, entitled ’: — 

MEMOIRES HISTORIQUES 
SUT 

l’ancien PEROU, 

Paris, 

1840. 

The letters J., T-C. and M. affixed to notes in this 
edition indicate respectively the Spanish edition, the 
french edition and my own belief. 

^ ^ y^sguBZ, Guinaux) M. 1918. EnRedbdordelas" MKiiowAa" 
Uni versitaria; XIII, ii. pp. 65—86. Lima. 
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' The original MS. was found in the (^hV€|pt 
Jos 4 de Mercedarios Descalzos in Seville. It is now 
in the Real Academia de la Historia at Madrid. 

Philip Ainsworth Means, ; 

196, Beacon Street, 

Boston, Massachusetts. 

December 

Notes from the Introduction to the . Memoriae 

Antigms prepared ry Don Marcos Jimenez d^ 
LA Espada and addressed to Don CesIreo J 
Fernandez Duro. - 

I. The edition of Jimenez is the first edition in the 
Spanish language of the Lihro segundo de las 
Memorias antigms historiales y politicas del PM, 

II. The edition of H. Temaux-Compans, called Mhmres 
historiques sur Vancien P&ou, published in 1846; 
at Pans, is stated to be inaccurate. 

III. The original Spanish manuscript of the work is 
said to exist in the Royal Academy of Histbty 
at Madrid, being Tomo A— 155 of the coDectidn 
of Juan Bautista Muiioz. 

IV It is stated that while Munoz was searching the 
libraries for materials for his HisMa del Nyievo- 
Mundo^ he found in the monastery of San Jos 4 de 
Mercedarios Descalzos in Seville three mana^ri|rt 
volumes in folio of the licentiate Monte^os' 
work, one of them containing books one an^ 
of the Memorias antigms del 
others containing books one and two ^ 

^ Amies del Perd, 


of Don Jos^ de Galvez, Minister of 
“ ; the Crown, these papers were copied in the summer 
of 1785 by Fray Josef de- San Antonio Abad 
who, not liking the style of the original, did not 
hesitate to alter it. For his meddlesomeness 
he got a severe reprimand from Galvez in a 
letter dated 28th September, 1785. This letter 
did not reach the monk for a long time, and in a 
letter dated 29th September, 1786, he states that 
his changes were but slight. 

VI. Jimenez de la Espada, then, found himself supplied 
only with the incorrect translation of Ternaux- 
Compans and with the mutilated copy of Fray 
Josef. However, he later saw the Ophir de 
EspaM Memorial Historiales I Politicas del 
Pin , . a volume with an engraved title- 
page of bad taste in its ornamentation. This 
bears the date 1644. This work is in manuscript, 
and it comprises the first, second and third 
books of the Memorias arUigms. The second 
book is that now being brought out. 
i VII, The licentiate Fernando Montesinos was a native 
of Osuna in Spain. He went to Peru in the. 
trmn of the Viceroy don Jerfinimo Fernandez 
de Cabrera, conde de Chinchdn, arriving in Lima 
14th January, 1629. He resided there for fifteen 
years, but he also made long journeys, visiting 
both Quito and Potosi. 
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A NOTE ON THE CHRONOLOGICAL 
TABLES. 


Before coming to the Tables themselves, it is well, 
perhaps, to add to what has already been said, and to 
elucidate with greater exactitude the purpose for which 
they were designed. 

The trend of modern historico-anthropological re- 
search, and our growing geographical knowledge alike 
make it impossible to believe that the South American 
cultures were of a greater antiquity than those to the 
North of them in Central America and North America. 
Everything indicates that the earliest and most funda- 
mental ethnic shifts were from North to South, and that 
they fell into two natural groups, one of which consisted 
of accidental and haphazard migrations of detached 
bodies along the Pacific littoral and the other of which 
was made up of similyly fortuitous folk-movements 
along the eastern watershed and littoral of the South 
American land-mass.^ 

— ■ I ' ■ - — — — T" 

1 Means. 1918, 1918B. Also > 

Means, Philip Ainsworth. 1918c. Realism in the Art of Ancient 
Pern. Art and Archaeology, vi. pp. 235—246. Washington. 
1918D. Racial Factors in Democracy. Boston. P. iia. 

These studies are based upon the best and soundest material avail- 
able ; more detailed bibliographical material will be found with all 
of th^. Meanwhile, Ibe student may consult with much advantage 

Markham, 19x0; Riva-Aguero, 1910; Joyce, 19x2; Beuchat, 
1912 : Uhls, 1903 ; and also 

Babssler, Arthur. 1902—1903. Ancient Peruvian Art. New 
York. 3 volumes. 

BERtRON, Paul. X9XX. Etude sur U pricolombim du Bas-Pirou. 

, IWs. 

Rbxbs, Wxlhbui, and Stusbbl, Alfhons. x88o— X887. The 
Ne^olis of Ancon. Berlin. 4 volumes. 

Billo, Julio C. 19x7. Les antiguos cementerios del voile de 

V Nomo. PiroceedixigB of the Second Pan-American Scientific 

. Congress, I. pp. a8^ Washington. 

Pr. William Curtis Farabee, of the University Museum, 
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In view of all this/ therefore, it is possible foi ^ tot 
set an approximate date for the entrance into Soath v 
America of the forebears of the folk whose history we 
are to follow with the aid of Montesinos. A study of 
the archaeology and folklore of the regions involved 
reveals the fact that, whereas some of the earlier and 
more fundamental culture-elements (such^ as the aft 
of making pottery vessels and figurines and the practice 
of agriculture) were brought by the migrants into the 
Andean region, more advanced elements (such as the 
• use of hieroglyphs and of a complex calendar-system) 
were not brought, or if they were brought partway, 
knowledge of them faded out during the generations of 
accidental and retardant migration prior to reaching 
the Peruvian shores. It is safe to say, then, that the 
earliest migrations southward took place considerably 
before the Maya calendar and hieroglyphic systems 
became definitely established in their final forms. 

Another point is of great importance in this connection. 

It has been demonstrated that many parts of the world; 
and among them the American continent, have Under- 
gone profound climatic fiucttlations which have in^ 
fluenced very profoundly the history of the dwellers in 
the parts affected. For that reason we must expect 
to find the civilisation of South America having more 


or less the same oscillations as 4hat of the regions ^ 
theNorth.1 ^ 

In Table I., then, we have a Chronological Summai^ 
of Maya chronology and historical development whi A 
will serve as a cultural and historical yard-stick, soi^^ll 
speak, for measuring and computing the duration^^ 
cultural phases in the Andean region. ' 




pabliahes the lesulto of his work i)i;i the 1 

we have further evidence wherewith to. test the fihalily OC 3 
opi||(iofis. work is bound to have a trmehdouf 
■ into American pre-history. ■ ■ ;• 
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Tabl^ IL to viL» inclusive; contain, my computa> 
*tidtis the chronology of Peru and a combination of 
the folklore material hidden in Montesinos with the 
data furnished by archaeology. Table vii., in effect 
is a brief statement and summing-up of the whole pre- 
Inca period from the points of view of chronology and 
cultural development. 

Table viii. is a comparison of Yucatecan and Andean 
chronologies. 

To conclude, then, we may say that there is a fairly 
close correspondence between archaeological revelations 
and those made by an analytical study of the folklore 
material in Montesinos, who, after all, is only the mouth- 
piece of earlier, saner and more authoritative writers. 


TABLE I. : MAYA CHRONOLOGY AND HISTORICAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 


Series Uk ahlay k aiunob 

{Long Count), {Short Count). 
8. 6.0. 0.0. 10 Ahau 

8. 7.0. 0.0. 8 

8. 8. 0.0,0. 6 

8. '9.0. 0.0. 4 


J.t^io.b.o. a 

V a. Is •0.0.0 < 13 

8.>;ta;o.b.o. n 

■■ .Q 

|4S4iO,o.o. 7 

'5 


Christian 

Dates. Events, etc* 

120 B.C. 

100 (Tuxtla Statuette.) 

80 

60 (This was the Proto- 

historic period 
daring which there 
were many un- 
recorded migra- 
tions and folk- 
movements. The 
foundations of 
future culture were 
laid at this time, 
and the " Archaic 
Type " still 
flourished.) 

40 

20 

o 

A.D. 20 

40 

60 (The Leyden Plate. 

Uaxactun dates 
begin.) 
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Table T. : Maya Chronology and Historical Devblopmbnt~co«L 


Initial Series 

Ukahlay katunob 

Christian 


(Long Count). 

(Short Count)* 

Dates, 

Events, etc. 

9. I.O.O.O. 

6 Ahau 

180 

period. Spinden, 
1914. P- 29. 
Opening entry of 
the ukahlay ka- 
tunob in Morley’s 
correlation.) 

9. 2.0. 0.0. 

4 

200 

(Golden Age or Old 

9. 3. 0.0.0. 

2 

220 

Empire in south* 
ern Maya area. 
Early Period be- 
gins. Means, 

1917B, p. 2.) 

(Tikal and Copan 

9. 4. 0.0.0. 

*3 

240 

dates begin. 

Morley.) 

9. 5. 0.0.0. 

II 

260 


9. 6. 0.0.0. 

9 

280 


9. 7. 0.0.0. 

7 

300 


9. 8. 0.0.0. 

5 

320 


9. 9. 0.0.0. 

3 

340 

(Piedras Negras dates 

9.10.0.0.0. 

X 

360 

begin.) 

(Middle Period be- 

9. IX. 0.0.0. 

12 

380 

gins. Naranjo and 
Altar de Sacrificios 
dates begin.) 

9. 12. 0.0.0. 

10 

400 

(Yaxchilan dates 

9.13.0.0.0. 

8 

420 

begin.) 

(Tzendales dates be- 

9. 14. 0.0.0. 

6 

440 

gin.) 

(Altar de Sacrificios 

9.15.0.0.0. 

4 

460 

dates stop.) 
(Beginning of Great 

9.16.0.0.0. 

2 

480 

Period — Spinden* 
or Colonisation 
Period — Means.) 
(Quirigua flourish- 

9 .i 7 *o.o.o. 

13 

500 

ing-) 

(A period of explora- 

9. z8. 0.0.0. 

IX 

520 

tions and dis- 
coveries in nor- 
thern Yucatan.) 

9.Z9. 0.0.0. 

9 

540 

(Copan. Quiri^* 

xo. 0. 0.0.0* 

7 

560 

and Yaxchilan 
dates stop.) 
(Naranjo dates stop.) 

XO. I.O.O.O. 

5 

580 

(Ta^al flourished. 

Means, i9X7B*pk4.) 
(Tikal dates stop. 

10* a.0.0.0. 

3 

600 


End of Great 
Period;-- Mcxdtf 
and Spindei|.),;^,;,i:| 
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Table I.; Maya Chronology and Historical Development— 

Initial Series 

Ukahlay katunob 

Christian 


(Long Count). 

(Short Cotint). 

Dates. 

Events, etc. 

10. 3. 0.0.0. 

I Ahau 

620 

(Old Chichen flour- 
ishing. Means, 

1917B, p. 5. Mi- 
grations in nor- 
thern Yucatan.) 

10. 4. 0.0.0. 

X 2 

640 

10. 5. 0.0.0. 

10 

660 


10. 6. 0.0.0. 

8 

680 


10. 7. 0.0.0. 

6 

700 

(End of Colonisation 


Period ; begin- 
ning of Transi- 
tional Period — 
Means. The Old 
Empire cities de- 
serted ; the Mayas 
and Itzas wander- 
ing about in nor- 
thern Yucatan and 



settling for a time 
at Champoton.) 


(The Itzas begin to 
leave Champoton 
and to move back 
to Chichen Itza.) 


(Uxmal, Chichen 
Itza and Mayapan 
founded. The 
New Empire or 
League of Maya- 
pan, headed by 
May^an, Uxmal 
and Chichen Itza, 
rises to great 
power and lasts 
for two hundred 


years.) 


Ill 3.6»0 .o. 13 1020 

ill 4 ^0.0.0. n 1040 

ti».5.o.o.o. 0 1060 (At this time culture 

was very high in 
northern Yucatan, 
T'hoo. Labna, 
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Table I. : Maya Cbronology akd Hisioeical DBVELoniEtit'y^ k 
Initial Series Ukahlay hatunob ChrUHan , 

(Long Count). {Short Count). Dates. Events, etei 


6. 0.0.0. 

7 Ahau 

1080 

7. 0.0.0. 

5 

1100 

8. 0.0.0. 

3 

1120 

9. 0.0. 6. 

I 

1X40 

10. 0.0.0. 

12 

1X60 

II. 0.0.0. 

10 

1180 

12.0.0.0. 

8 

1200 


Ake.Kabah.Sayil. 
Xlabpak, Xto- 
lumkin, Ticiilf 
Acanceh and Isa> 
mal were mome 
of the lesser cities.) 


(Internecine . strife 
between the rulers 
of Mayapan and 
. of Chichen Itza 
bring the Le^e 
to an end. Tol- 
tec mercenaries 


XS.X3.0.0.0. 6 

IX. 14. 0.0.0. 4 

IX. 15.0. 0.0. 2 

XI. 16.0.0.0. 13 

11. 17. 0. 0.0. II 

11. 18. 0. 0.0. 9 

11. 19. 0. 0.0. 7 

X2. 0.0, 0.0. 5 


13. X. 0.0.0. 3 

X3. 2.0. 0.0. X 

X3. 3.0. 0.0. 12 

12. 4. 0.0.0. to 

13. 3,o.o.o. 8 

|X2. 6. 0.0.0. 6 

12. 7.O.O.O. 4 

13. 8.0.0. 0. 2 

13, Q.o.p.o. 13 

II 


1220 

X240 

1260 

X280 

X300 

1320 

1340 

1360 


.1380 

X400 

X420 

1440. 

X460 


1480 

*5PP 

1330 

..W. 

• -itsdo. 


are imported from 
Mexico and are 
mven Chichen Itza 
by the rulers of 
Mayapan. There 
is constant con* 
diet between them 
and the rulers (the 
Tutul Xius) of 
Uxmal.) 


(At this time tlm 
Toltec infiuence oob . 
art and cnlture ^- 
was very strong lA '^ 
Yucatan, r- 
ally at C^ohexr: 

(Mayafeui:^-’'® 






TABLE II. : THE LIST OF KINGS IN MONTESINOS 


Nambs of Kings. Rbion. 

Acs. 

Events, Remarks. 

I. Pirua Pacari Manco 30 ..., 

... 50 


2. Manco Capac 1 30 .... 

.. 50 


3. Huanacauri Pirua 50 .... 

4. Sinchi Cozque Pacha- 

... 90 


. cuti 1 60 .... 

..100 

fTo these two reigns Monte- 

5. Inti Capac Yupanqui.. .50 .... 

? • 

< sinos attributes the fol- 
[ lowing misplaced events : 
The Chanca Rebellion ; The 


Conquest of Quito,; 
Various deeds really done 
by Viracocha, Pachacutec 
and Tupac Yupanqui. 

( 3 . Manco Capac II 20 ? 

Tupac Capac ? ? 

8 . Tini Capac Yupanqui... ? ? > 

9. Titu Capac Yupanqui... ? ? 

10. Tnti Capac Pirua 

Amaru ? 80 

zi. Capac Sayhua Capac ...60 90 

12. Capac Tinia Yupanqui 40. 90 

Z3. Avar Tacoo Capac ,,,25..........? ...Savage people, “ giants," dis- 
embark from a large fleet 
upon the coast. They 
settle all along the shore, 
and some of them penetrate 
inland. They found Pacha- 
cama. They are greatly 
feared at Cuzco. (They arc 

. . the Chimos or Chimus.) 


If Huascar Titu.. 


..30. 


' t5« Q^tpi Titu ?. 

; Yvpaiwui Pacha* 

; , ; cut! n. ^ 25 . 

; ■ 

S Titii CamM; 23. 

Paulla Ticac Pirua 30. 

^Uoqiiil Tnpae Amauta 50. 
Manco Amauta ... ?. 

.^tvlMVAJICAR Tito TtjpAC...23. 



|V4Haa90;'Cajpao ^auta’ 50. 

\ |Ma TSnCaj»c“!!!!.39- 


.. 64 ...The people of Cuzco and 
other mountain folk build 
fortresses to protect them 
from the warlike Chimos at 
Trujillo. 

. 30 

....? ...Trouble with the Chimos, the 
Vilcas and other people. 
An eclipse of the sun. 

....? 

....? 


. 73 ...Carries out reforms in the 
army. 

: 80 
....? 

....? ...Trouble with tbeChirignan^. 
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Table II. ; The List of Kings in MoNTESiNOS--con/. 

Names of Kings. Reign. Age. Events, Remarks^ 

26. Marasco Pacha- 

cuTi III 40 80 ...Further wars with the Chimos 

on the coast. The moun- 
taineers build defences as 
far away from Cuzco as 
Huanuco and Rimac (Lima- 
tambo ?). There is also a 
Woody battle with bar- 
barians in the Collao. 

27. Paullo Atauchi Capac... ? 70 

28. Lluqi Yupanqui 14 3° 

29. Lluqui Ticac 8. 30 

30. Capac Yupanqui 50 80 ...Limits the power of the 

Ckimos. 

31. Tupac Yupanqui 18 ? 

32. Manco Auqui Tupac 

Pachacuti IV 50 ? ...Wages many wars. 

33. SiNCHI Apusqui, 

(or Huarma Huira 

Cocha) 40 80 ...Reforms war-methods, law, 

religion and calendar. 

34. Auqui Quitu Atauchi... 5 29 

35. Ayay Manco ? 60 

36. Huira Cocha Capac 5 ? 

37. Chinch! Roca Amauta 20 ? 

38. Tupac Amaru Amauta 25 ? 

39. Capac Raymi Amauta 25 ? ...Reforms the calendar and 

determines the solstices. 

40. 111a Tupac 3 30 

41. Toca Corea Apu Capac 45 ? 

42. HuamparSairi Tupac.. .32 ? 

43. Hinac Huilla Amauta 

Pachacuti V. 35. ? ...(2500 years after Deluge 

= A.D. 300.) 

44. Capac Yupanqui 

Amauta ? ? 

45. Huampar Sairi Tupac ? ? 

46. Cayo Manco Auqui 13 ? 

47. Hinac Huilla .30 ? 

48. Inti Capac Amauta.. ....30 ? 

49. Avar Mango Capac .,.25 ? ...Great disturbances ifl the 

Andes. 

50. YahuarHuquiz 30 ? ...Intercalary days introduced. 

51. Capac Titu Yupanqui... ? ? 

52. Tupac Curi Amauta ...39 80 

53. Huillcanota Amauta 25 90 ...Great invasions from the 

region of Tucuman and 
from the Andes Antis?}. 
The last-mentioned in- 
vaders came from » jdcii 
land in the north by way 
of the forests. A great 
battle at the Pass of Vil- 
canota, won by the pe<^e 
of Cusco. 
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Ta^ II. : Thb List op Kings in MoNTBsmos—conf. 


Names of Kings. 

Reign. 

Age. Events, Remarks. 

54. Tupac Yupanqui.... 

...,43.... 

.. 90 

55. Ilia Tupac Cwac . 

56. Titu Raymi Cozque 

57. Huqui Nina Auqui. 

.... 4.... 

? 

...31... 


....43.... 

? 

38. Manco Capac 

.,..23.... 

? 

59. Cayo Manco Capac .. 

26.... 

? 

60. Sinchi Ayar Manco., 

..... 7.... 

? 

6z. Huaman Tacco Amauta 3.... 
62. Titu Yupanqui Pacha- 

? ...Comets and earthquakes. 

CUTI V. 

.... 85 .... 

? ...(3000 years after the Deluge 

=A.D. 800.) Fierce in- 


vading armies come from 
the east, north-east and 
from the Collao. 

63. Titu Huaman Quicho... ? ? 

64. Cozque Huaman Titu... ? 25 

' 65. Cuyo (Cuis ? ) Manco 50 ? 

66. HuillcaTitu 30 ? 

67. Sairi Tupac 40 ? 

68. Tupac Yi^anqui 25 ? 

69. Huayna Tupac 37 ? 

70. Guanacauri 10 ? 

71. Huillca Huaman 70 ? 

72. Huaman Capac .40 ? 

73. Paullu Raymi 19 ? 

74. Manco Capac Amauta... ? ? 

75. Auqui Atau Hillca 35 ? 

76. Manco Titu Capac 62 ? 

77. Huayna Tupac ..50 ? 

78. Tupac Cauri ? 80 ...(3500 years after the Deluge 

=A.D. 1300.) 

79n Arantial ? 80 

80. Huauri Titi Capac ? 80 

81. Huispa Titu Auqui 18 70 

82. Togo Cozque ? 80 ...Cannibals come from Panama 

and Buena Ventura. 

83. Ayar Manco 22 80 

84. Condoroca ? ? 

85. Amaro ? ? 

86. Chinchiroca 41.........? 

87. Ilia Toca 72.. ..I....? 

88. Uuqui Yupanqui 45 ? 

89. RocaTitu 25 ? 

90. Inti Maita Capac 27 ? ...(4000 years after the Deluge 

/ «A.D. 1800.) 

’ K.B.-^In this Table I have carried out to its logical conclusion 
the absurd Deluge-chronology of Montesinos, The Deluge, be it 
notedi is supposed to have taken place about 2200 n.c. The folly 
of. this Deluge-dating is here made apparent. 
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TABLE III. : THE LIST OF KINGS REVISED 
(And in Approximately its Original Form). 

Names of Kings. Events and Remarks. 

Twelve (six) generations of putative chiefs, v 

Avar Tacco Capac The Chimu population {i.e., the 

Giants ‘‘y begins to arnve on the 
coast of Peru by a process of in-f 
filtration or of gradual and accidental 
drift. They settle all along the shore 
from Santa Elena down to Pswha- 
camac, but they are especially 
strong in the more northerly parts., 
They also penetrate inland to some 
extent, and they are greatly feared 
at Cuzco. 

Huascar Titu The people of Cuzco take defensiv^i ■ 

measures against the Chimus. A' 
fortress built at Limatamba (old 
name was Rimac Tampu — Tavern 
of the Speaker.) 

One generation intervenes without events. ■% 

Titu Yupanqui Pachacuti Trouble with the Chimus, the Vilcas 

and other people. An eclipse of the 
sun. 

Four (two) generations intervene without 
recorded events. , 

Huascar Titu Tupac The army is reformed. 

Three (two) generations without recorded 
events. 

■ Cayo Manco Amauta Trouble with the Chiriguanos. 

Marasco Pachacuti Further wars with the Chimus on the- ’ 

coast. The people of Cuzco build 
fortresses as far away as'Huannco. 
There is also a bloody battle in the 
Collao. 

One generation without recorded everds, 
Capac Yupanqui Limits the power of the coast peojde*. 

One generation without recorded epCfitSt 

; Manco Auqui Tupac Pacha- 

CUT! Wages many wars. ' 

SiNCHi Apusqui (or Huarma 

HuiraCocha) Army reformed. Law, religion 

calendar improved. Illatici 
Cocha cult is strengthened^. . . , > 

Five {two) gmsfoA'ons 
events. ’ ■ ^ 

Capac Raymi Amauta Reforms calendar ; builds .•hndd'n^t 

dock [ intihiMtanay ; strength^ 
of. lUatici HuiraCocha. fV/ , .l! 

hWas (/tpa) gsnsroffdlMf 1!!^^ 

Avar Mango Capac ....'...’........(jfeat disturbances 

: Three {one) generhtiorU.idilhmd^teefif^ ^ 
eeewts. 
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Tablb inl't Ths List of Kings Rbvisbo— 

Kambs of Kings. Events and Remarks. 

Huiucanota Amauta Many hordes come from the region of 

Tucuman. A great battle takes 
place at the Pass of Vilcanota. A 
victory for the people of Cuzco. 
Also, th^e are invasions from the 
Andes (=3 Antis?), by people who 
come through the forests from a 
rich land in the north. 

Eight (four) ggnerattons without recorded 
events. 

Tito Yopanqui Pachacoti Fierce invading armies from the east 

and north-east, and from the Collao. 

Nineteen (eight) generations without 
recorded events. 

Toco Cozgos Cannibals come from Panama and 

Buena Ventura. 

Seven (three) generations without recorded 
events. 

The Beginning of the Inca Period. 


TABLE IV. ; A CALCULATION OF THE CHRONOLOGY OF 
THE LIST OF KINGS, 

Names of Kings. Dates and Events. 

Be ginning of the Inca period a.d. i ioo 


Three generations backn 75 

ToCO CoZQUE *025 

, Eight generations back =* 200 yrs 

TiTo YoFANgui Pachacoti 825 

Four generations back = 100 yrs. 

Huillcanota Amauta 7^5 

One generation back « 25 y«- 

Avar Mango Capac 700 

Five generations back= 125 yrs. 

Cafac Ravmi Amauta 575 

Two generations back = 50 yrs. 

to^t AFUSQUX (Huarma Huira Cocha) 5^5 

Manco Auqui Tupac Pachacoti 500 

^ ^ One generation back b; 26 yrs. 

C^ac Y^anqui 475 

One generation back « 23 yrs. 

Kmsoo PACBACun 450 

immMANQo Amauta 4*5 

” Two generations back « 5® y*»« 

IH^ASoae Titu Tupac 375 

. Two generations back w 50 yrs. 

irpANgux Pachacoti 

One generation baclt *5yw* 

aTitu 300 

apooCafac *75 

* Six putative generations ....... 150 y?*; 

the Line of Chiefs x*5 
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TABLE V. : CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL EVENTS ] 
THE PRE-INCA PERIOD OF THE ANDEAN REGIOK, 

(On account of the principle upon which it is constructed, this Tat 
begins with the latest events and works back to the earliest events.) 

Approximate Reigns and Cultural Events. 

Dates. 


1 100 Beginning of the Inca Period and of its Cultur 

1000— 1 100 A Period of Decadence; “The Tampu-Toc< 

Period.” 

1025 Toco Cozque flourishes. 

800 — 1025 Wars with the People in the North-East, Eas 

and South. 

825 Titu Yupanqui Pachacuti. 

700—825 Invasions bv the People in the East and Soutb 

725 Huillcanota Amauta. 

675 — 725 Great Disturbances in the Andes (= Antis?) 

700 Ayar Manco Capac. 

5^0 — 700 A Period of Prosperity ; Cult of Illatici Huib 

CocHA Flourishes. .Shadow-Clocks (Intihui 
tana) Used. 

575 Capac Raymi Amauta. 

500—550 Army Reformed; Laws Improved; Calbnda 

Corrected ; Cult of Illatici Huira Coch 
Strengthened. 

525 Sinchi Apusqui (Huarma Huira Cocha). 

500 Manco Auqui Tupac Pachacuti. 

450 — 500 The Power of the Coast Peoples is Limited. 

475 Capac Yupanqui. 

375—450 Constant Wars with the Chimus on the Coast 

The Mountain People Build Fortresses foi 
Protection against 'Diem. Fortress o: 
Huanco Built. A Bloody Battle with thi 
People in the South. 

450 Marasco Pachacuti. 

425 Cayo Manco Amauta. 

300 — 375 Army Reforms ; (Probably Many Wars). 

375 Huascar Titu Tnpav. 

325 .Titu Yupanqui Pachacuti. 

225 — 300 The Chimu ^pulation on the Coast Begins tc 

Come into Hostile Contact with the Pbopu 
of the Mountains. 

275 Ayar Tacco Capac. 

i50-r-275 Proto-historic chiefs. 


TABLE VI. : THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE ANDEAN 
COUNTRIES BASED ON MODERN ARCHEOLOGICAL v 
RESEARCH. 


Coast Cultures. 

Archaic Culture. Of Central 
American origin. Was 
the foundation on which 
were built later cultures. 
It brought with it the 
arts of pottery-makingp 
weaving and agriculture. 
(See Text of Int^uction.) 


Approximate 

Dates. 

200 B.C. — 
A.D. 200. 


Mountain Cultures. 

Archaic Culture. Another 
branch of the Centnd 
American Archaic cnl- 
tuxe reached the Andean 
highlands by way ^ tha 
eastem watershed cn the 
continent.^ . . 
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Table VI. i Thb Amcibnt History of thb Andean Countries 
Pasbd on Modern Archeological Researcii— continued. 

Coast Cultures Mountain Cultures. 


Early Chimu-Nasca Culture, 
An outgrowth of the 
Archaic culture. Won- 
derful pottery and tex- 
tiles ; gold and silver 
were known. Art at a high 
level. Buildings of adobe. 


MidMe^hinm-Nasca Cut- 
this period a 
livel^^lde with the in- 
terim grew up. and 
toward^he end of it in- 
fluehee^' f rom the art and 
civilisation of Tiahuanaco 
became strong on the 
«coast. notably at Pacha- 
caatac and in the Tru- 
jillo district (where the 
Chimu kingdom was.) 

Laie CkimU’Nasca lasted a 
very long time (about 
A.D. 900 — 1400). It was 
a continuation of former 
coast periods. Consider- 
able progress in architec- 
ture was made. There 
were a series of strong 
states along the coast, 
each one ruling several 
valleys. That of the 
Chimu (in northern half 
of the coast), and that 
of the chief Cuismancu 
(around Pachacamac and 
Lima) were the strongest. 

Inca period. Between 1425 
and 1470, the Inca Pacha- 
cutec began to add the 
northerly parts of the 
coast to his empire, the 
southerly parts have been 
previously added about a 
century earlier. Inca 
government and Inca cul- 
ture became very strong 
on the coast. 


A.D. 200. — Early Tiahuanaco Culture. 

A.D. 500. . Not in touch with con- 
temporary culture on the 
coast. Stone buildings 
were made. Pottery was 
still much like Archaic 
culture pottery. Carv- 
ings crude but would-be 
realistic. 

A.D. 500. — Middle Tiahuanaco. In the 

A.D. 900. early part of this period 
influences from the coast 
raised the level of the 
Tiahuanaco culture con- 
siderably. Much better 
buildings, pottery and 
metal objects were made. 
Art became more and 
more rich and conven- 
tional. At the end it 
became decadent. 

Late Tiahuanaco. This was 
merely the decadent sur- 
vival of the last period. 
Climatic causes probably 
militated in the decay. 
'Population seems to have 
shifted to the Cuzco 
region. Much lower level 
of culture than formerly. 
Lasted about 900 to 
about 1 100. 


1425 — 1531. Inca Empire. About 1100 
the Inca tribe near Cuzco 
began to gather together 
the fragments of the 
former empire. Little by 
little Inca power made 
good its authority over 
other confederacies and 
chieftaincies. By the 
time of Mayta Capac 
(about 1250) it was a 
strongly centralised state. 
From about 1450 to 1331 
was the height of the 
Inca Empire. 


ijjjii * Francisco Pizarro invades the Inca Empire* then ruled by 
; ^ Ataiinalpa. 



LIST OF WORDS IN THE NAMES OF KINGS 
AND INCAS GIVEN BY MONTESINOS. 


Alli, part of Ranti Alii corrupted 
to Arantial, 79tli king, 63 

probably AUt, good 
Amaru, 39th king, 53 ; 83rd 
king, 66 

Amaru, a serpent 
Amauta, 17th king. Lopez thinks 
that he began a new dynasty, 
because he is mentioned as 
heir and not son of the pre- 
decessor, 46 ; 1 8 th king, 46 ; 

20th king, 47 ; 23rd king, 48 ; | 
35th king. 52 ; 36th king, 52 ; 
37th king, 52 : 42nd king, 53 ; 
43rd king, 54 ; 47th king, 54 ; 
51st king, 54 ; 52nd king, 55 ; 
53rd king, 55 ; 6ist king, 58 ; 
74th king, 63 

Anahuarque, daughter of the 
Lord of Choco, wife of fnti 
Capac, 5th king, 21 
Apu, first name of the second and 
third sons of Lloque Yupanqui, 
83 : also sons of Capac Yupan- 
qui, 85 

Apusqui, 31st king, 50 
Arantial, corruption of Ranti 
Alli, 65 

Ataouallpa, son of Huaina 
Capac, 123, 125 

Atauchi, a name of the 25th 
49 ; 32nd king, 51 
Auca, one of the four brothers, 4 
Augui, 30th king, 49 ; 32nd king, 
51; 45th king, 54; 57th king, 
57 ; brother of Huaina Capac, 
116, 123 

In QuicAua, Prince of the 
blood 

In Aymara, a father 
Avar, first name of all four 
brothers, 4: 48th king. 54; 
60th king, 58 
Ayay, 33rd king, 51 


Cachi, second name of one of the 
four brothers, 4 
CacAi, salt 

Calla, part of the name of the 
second son of the 4th Inca, 83 
Capac, 28 kings with Capac in 
their names, 6-13, 26-33, 35" 
38, 39-42. 43, 47, 49. 31. 52. 53 . 
54. 57. 5^. b3, 66, 67 ; the 
3rd, 4th and 9th Incas also 
with Capac in their names, 83- 
83, 116-126 

Cauri (Tupac), 78th king, 63 
Cay, in the name of an Inca 
queen, 113 

Cayo (Manco Amauta), i8th king, 
46 : 23rd king, 48 ; (Manco 
Auqui), 45th king, 54 
Cay, this ; Ccaya, the future 
Chahua, Chaua, Chauha, 
Chauin, in the names of Inca 
queens, 82, 83. 83 
Chau, a particle meaning half 
Chsclla, part of the name of an 
Inca queen. 96 

Chima, the 6th son of Yahuar 
Huacac, 6th Inca, 96 
Chuqui, part of the name of an 
Inca queen, 96 

CiuAco, the name of the mother of 
the first Inca Rocca, 68-77 
CocHA, name of the 7th Inca, 96- 

115 

Cora, name of one of the four 
sisters, 4 

Sarmiento has Cura 
CoRCA, part of the name of the 
40th king, 33 
C«r(;u, abeam 

CoRi, part of the name of an 
Inca queen, 85 

CoYA, ^rt of the name of an , 
Inca queen, 116 ^ 

CozQUB (Sinchi), 4th king, t8*46 ; 
(Huaman Titn), i^4th l^g, 63 
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Cuis {Maaco), 65th king, 63 
CuRif, name of an Inca queen, 76 
CuRi (Tupac Amauta). 5i$t king, 
55 

Cussi, in Huaina Capac's former 
name, 117; also that of 
Huascar, his son, 124 
Cun, in name of the second son 
of Lloque Yupanqui, 83 


Huillcamota (Amauta), 53rd 
king, 55; named after the 
mountain near which he gained 
a victory 

Huira (Cocha), 7th Inca, 96-115 
HuiSPA(Titu Auqui), 8istking,66 
Human, a name of the third son 
of Sinchi Roca, 96 
Huquiz (Yahuar), 49th king, 54 ; 
(Nina Auqui), 57th king, 57 


Guanacauri, see Huanacauri 


Hachi (Tancaray), Inca queen, 83 
Hacoz, in name of Chanca chief, 
21 

Hinac, in the name of the 42nd 
king, 53 

Hipa Huacum, one of the four 
sisters, 4 

Sarmiento has Ipacufa 
Huacac, 6th Inca, 96 
Huacum, in the names of three 
of the four sisters, 4 
. Sarmiento has Hmeo 
Huaina (Capac), 9th Inca, n6- 
126 

Huallpa, a name of the third 
son of Yahuar Huacac, 96; 
real name of Huaina Capac, 1 1 7 
Huaman, 6ist king, 58; 63rd 
king, 62 ; 64th king, 63 ; 
71st king, 63 : 72nd king, 63 
Huaman, a falcon 
Huampar (Sairi Tupac), 41st 
king. 53 : 44th king. 54 
Huampar, a triangle or the 
mitre of the High Priest, 54 
Huanacauri, 3rd king, 15-19 ; 
70th king, 63 

Hu ARM A (Huira [Vira] Cocha), 
real name, Sinchi Apusqui, 31st 
king, 50 
Huarma, a boy 

Huascar (Titu), icth king, 42; 
(Titu Tttpi^), 19th king, 46; 
son of Huaina Capac. 124 
Huayna (Tupac), 69th king, 63 ; 
77th king, 63 

HutLLA, in the name of 42nd king, 

HuiUa, legend or tradition 
HunxcA (Huaman), 7i8t king, 
65; (Tito), 66 th king, 63 
Hiwfra, sacred 


Illa (Tupac Capac), 55th king, 
57 ; (Toca), 87th king, 67 
Illa, light 

Illpay, part of the names of two 
Inca queens, 85, 96 
Inti (Capac Yupanqui), 5th king, 
26-35 I (Capac Pirua Amaru), 
38 ; (Capac Amauta), 47th 
king. 54 ; (Maita Capac), 90th 
king, 67 ; in the proper name 
of Huaina Capac, 117, and of 
Huascar, his son, 124 

Lloque (Tupac Amauta), 17th 
king, 46; (Yupanqui), 2nd 
Inca, 82 

Lloque, left handed 
Lluqui (Yupanqui), 26th king, 
49 ; 88th king, 67 ; (Ticac), 
27th king, 49 


Maita (Inti Capac), 90th king, 67 ; 
3rd Inca, 83 ; sons of Sinchi 
Roca, Yahuar Huacac. 96 ; 
son of Huira Cocha, 1x5 
Manco, 17 kings with Manco 
in their names, 5-7, 7-15, 
35-38» 47» 48. 49. 5*. 54. 57. 
58, 63, 66 ; also in the names 
of the sons of Inca Rocca and 
Lloque Yupanqui, 82, 83 
Marasco (Pachacuti), 24th king, 
48. 49 

Marcayutu, see Yutu 
Micay, daughter of ihe chief of 
Hillaca, in the valley of Yucay. 
Wife of the 3rd king, 17, 19 


Nina (Huqui Auqui), 57 th king, 57 
Hina, fire 

OcLLo, names of wives of Incas, 
116, 124 
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Pachacuti I (Sinchi Cozque), 4th 
king, 20-22 ; so named be- 
cause 1,000 years had passed 
since the Deluge 

II (Titu Yupanqui), 14th 
king. 43-45 

III (Marasco), 24th king, 48, 
49 

IV (Man CO Auqui Tupac), 
30th king, 49; reformed 
the counting of the year 

V (Hinac Huilla Amauta), 
42nd king, 53 ; 2,000 years 
since the Deluge 

VI (Titu Yupanqui), 62nd 
king, 58 ; 3,000 years from 
the Deluge completed 

VII (Tupac Cauri), 78th 
king, 63; 3,500 years from 
the Deluge completed 

VIII (Inti Maita Capac) goth 
king, 67 ; 4,000 years from 
the Deluge completed 

Pahuac, a son of Yahuar Huacac, 
96 

Pahuani, I run 

Paucar, a brother of Pahuac, 96 

Paullu (Ticac, Pirua), i6th king, 
45 ; (Toto Capac), 22nd king, 
47 ; (Atauchi Capac), 25th 
king, 49 ; (Raymi), 73rd king, 
63 

PiLCO, name of one of the four 
sisters, 4 ; not in Sarmiento 

PiRUA (Pacari Manco), ist king, 
father of Manco Capac, 5-7 ; 
(Huanacauri), 3rd king, 15-18; 
(Inti Capac Amaru), 38 

Pir«a, ancient name of the 
great God, 50 ; storehouse 
of all things, 50 

PuTANO (Uman), young son of 
Inca Mayta Capac, 83 

Quicho (Titu Huaraan), 63rd 
king, 62 

Quilago, name of a female 
chief near Quito, 1 18-120 

Ouispr(Titu), i3tii king, 43 

Quispi, crystal 

Quito (Auqui Atauchi), 32nd king, 

51 

Quitu, dove 

Rabua (Coya Ocllo), mother of 
Inca ETuascar, 124 


RANTi (Alii), 79th 6 ^ 1 ; 

corrupted to ilran/to/ 0 
Raymi (Capac Amauta), 3?th 
king, 52 ; Festivals named axtet 
him ; (Titu Cozque), 56th king, 
57 ; (Paullu), 73rd king, 63 
Roca, Rocca (CUnchi Amauta), 
35th king, 42 ; (Titu), 89th 
king, 67; ist Inca. 72.-82 ; 
(Sinchi), 5th Inca, 85-96 
Runtu Cay, wife of Inca Huira 
Cocha, loi, 1 15 
Runtu, an egg 


Sayhua (Capac), gth king, 39 
Sayhua, a land mark 
Sayri (Huampar Tupac), 41st 
king, 53; 44 th king, 54; 

(Tupac), 67th king, 63 
Sayri, tobacco 

Sinchi (Cozque), 4th king, x8- 
26; (Apusqui), 31st king, 50; 
(Ayar Manco), 60th king, 58; 
(Roca), 5th Inca, 85-96 


Tacac, a younger son of Lloque 
Yupanqui, 83 

Tacco (Ayar Capac). iith king, 
39-42 ; (Huaman Amauta), 
6ist king, 58 

Tancaray, wife of Inca Mayta - 
Capac, 83 

Tarsi (Huaman), younger son of 
Inca Sinchi Roca, 96 

Ticac (Paullu Pirua), i6th king, 
45; (Tupac), 2ist king. 47; 
(LIuqui), 27th king, 49 
abrick 

Tini (Capac Yupanqui), 8th king, 
38 

Titu, 14 kings with Titu in their ; 
names, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 54, ^ 
57.58,63,66.67 r 

Titu, august, magnanixsona;^ 
Name of one of Ii(ranco*9;, 
sons in Spanish times „ v 

Tupac, names of the four Inroth^i 
end with this word, 4 j ao Idngr^ 
with I'upac in their names, 

46. 4^ 49. 5a. 53. 54. 55. 

63 ; (Yupanqui), 8th Inca, Xlf- » 
116 : (Faiicar), a yournMn 
of Yahuar Hhacac, 96 
brother of Hutana Ca|^ 

royal, respl^eiJM 
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M of one of the four 

f bjother*, 4 

IJiRA (Huiraj Cocha, name of God 
triad by the 34th king, 51, 
53 ; use of name forbidden, 52 ; 
trian by the 7th Inca, 97 

Ukan, second son of Inca Mayta 
Capac, 83 

, Umpiri, second son of Inca Capac 
Yupanqui, 85 

Urcon, second son of Inca Hiiira 
Cocha, 115 


ViRAQOiRA, third son of Inca 
Sinchi Roca, 9G 


I Tahuar (Huacac), 6th Inca, 96,' 
(Huquir), 49th king, 54 
YaAuar, blood 

Yalli (Riucar), second son of 
Inca Yahuar Huacac, 96 
Yupanqui, name appears in those 
of 13 kings, 26-35, 38, 39 , 43~ 
45 . 49 . 54. 57 . 58. 63, 67; 
also of 5 Incas, 82, 83, 96-115 
Yupanqui, you may count 
Yutu (Marca), the fourth son 
of Inca Yahuar Huacac, 96 
Yutu, a partridge 
Marca, a terrace, village on a 
hill 

Zacay, third son of Capac Yupan- 
qui, 85 



QUICHUA WORDS 


Achihim, shade, 94 
Aclla cona, chosen virgins, 31 
Allcacanqui, intercalary days, 51 
Alcahums, wizard, 60 
Alii, good, 34 

Amautas, wise man, 14, 18, 21, 
38, 39 . 40. 43 . 51 . 55 . 57 . 62. 
74 . 91,95. 104. “9 
Antara, Pandean pipes, 121 
Apu, chief, 85 
Atau, fortune of war, 123 

Callana, a large pan, 88 
Canpim, in you, 34 
Capac, rich, 20, 30, 35 
Carcca, was, 34 
Caycay, to be, 34 
Chacra, farm, 96 
Chanssi, to level (?), 6 
Chaquira, jewel, 87 
Chasqui, messenger, 33, 34 
Chiqui, bad luck, 60, 87 
Cocha, lake, 7, 10, 21 
Coscoani, to level, 6 
Cozcochanqui, to level, 6 
Cuts, guinea pig, 82 
Cumhi, fine cloth, 114, 125 
Cuma, chief, 107 
Cuyancarumi, idol, 86 

Hatun, great, 14 
Huaca, idol, 77, 86 
Huacanqui, love filtre, 80 
Huallpa, fowl, 123 
Huaman, falcon, 2t 
Huaranga, one hundred, 31 
Huama, boy, 51 
Huata, year, 34 
Huaylli, song, 94 
Huincha, garland, 72 
Huno, million, 31 
Huquix, leap year, 54 

Ilia, light, resplendent, 4, 7, 10, 21, 
29 ,j^t 3 ^. 47 . 50. 52 


IN MONTESINOS. 


lUafis, Equinox, 53 
Inti, sun, 20, 32, 34 
Iscay, two, 34 

Llauto, fringe, 82 

Mamacona, matrons, 31 
Mingas, meetings for tilling the 
land, 45 

Mitimaes, colonists, loi, 113 
Mochan, worship, 78 

Ojota, shoe, 80 

Pachaca, hundred, 31 
Pahuac, runner, 96 
Palla, lady, 32, 98, no 
Pilco, bird, 86 
Pucara, fortress, 61, io8 

Quilca, writing, 64 
Quipu, record by knots, ^3, 64 
Quipu camayoc, reader of quipus, 
74 . 95 

Raymi, festival, 52 
Runa, man, 14 

Tampu, tavern, 99 
Tarpuntay, priest, 60 
Tiana, seat, 10, 73 
Tici, foundation, 7, 10, 21, 24, 
29.36.39.47.50.52 
Tincuc, confluence of nvers, 87 
Tomcoc, governor, 31 
Tumi, knife, 112 
Tunqui, rupicola, 86 ^ 

Uira (as Cocha). depository of all 
things 

Yachachic, teacher, 21, 47 
blood, 96 
Vtiftt, partridge, 96 



CHAPTER I. 


OF THE MANNER IN WHICH GOVERNMENT AND GOOD 
ORDER WERE FIRST ESTABLISHED AMONG THE 
INDIANS OF PIRU. 


having settled Hamerica, instructed his 
sons and his grandsons in the fear of God 
and in the observance of natural Law. 
They lived in accordance with his teachings 
many years, the fathers passing on to their 
sons the [duty of] respect to the Creator of all things 
in return for the benefits received [from Him] and 
especially for the Deluge by which He liberated their 
prcigenitors. They continued in this good condition 
for many years, according to the manuscript referred 
to, ^ about live hundred, counting the years given in 


‘ ' * This {hgH^ript was doubtless one of those written by Father 
Bill YaleraW^possibly it was the work of some other of the early 
Jenlt wiiten from whom Montesinos derived his information. Jimenes 
;Bive9 t qootation from the first book, which 1 translate 

t Now it is needful for me to refer to another notice concerning 
antiquity of this name of Pirn which 1 found in a manuscript 
Thought it at a public auction in the city of Lima, and I 
m it in high esteem and preserve it with care. It treats of 
^ ^ of its Emperors. When I was in Quito 1 communicated 
w& n man who was very curious with regard to these matters, 
fotmd out that he wlm composed it (the book) was a very 
min of that city, an old inhabitant of it, who was aided 
# the vertml notices which the Blessed Bishop D. Fray Luis 
IJms (de S^) gave him, and by the examination of the Indians 
& Bishop himself had made. This man, then, in treating 
ethnology of the name of Pirn, says in IXscurso i. cap. p, 
t this Indians used many names full olmetaphore, that, as the 
r ^ comprehend them, as wdl on account of tiidr 
T 11 cm aocbnnt of their ignorance of their derivatione 
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the book ; but, according to the calculation ofo the 
amautas, Peruvian historians, it was in the second sun 
after the Creation of the world, and, computing the time 
by ordinary years, it comes to be two thousand years, 
provided that it was in the last part of the second sun. 
And because these two suns were not entirely spent 
when the Deluge befell, three hundred and forty years 
being needed for their completion, according to our 
more common reckoning, it comes, in the opinion of 
these amautas, [that the events in question took place in] 
this age or period of the said three hundred and forty 
years. ^ 

But they erred, for Ophir, grandson of Noah, sup- 
posing that when he settled Hamerica^ it was three 
hundred and forty years after the Deluge, and during 
the remaining one hundred and sixty years [of that 
sun] his sons and descendants lived in the fear and 
love of God and of their fellow-creatures, with all peace- 
fulness and without quarrels or dissensions. This lasted 
but a short while in Piru, for its inhabitants, of whom 


they could not ascertain their proper meanings. In proof of this 
he produces certain curiosities of which I avail myself in this book. 
One of them is that one of the Peruvian kings who settled in the 
city of Cuzco was called Pirua Pacari Manco, to judge by one of 
the acclamations with which his vassals invoke him, his proper 
name having been Topa (Tupac) Aiar Uchu Manco, as will be 
seen further on when we treat of him." 


This reference to a book based in part upon early statements made 
by Indians in the Quito district is important. It is much to be'hoped 
that Dr. Jacinto Jij6n y Caamano, Sr. Larrea, or Sr. Monge, or some 
other of the enterprising historical researchers now at work in Quito, 
will endeavour to unearth this manuscript work. 

In this connection it is well to note that Don Fray Luis Lopes de 
Solis was the fourth Bishop of Quito. He was an Augustine, and a 
native of Salamanca, Spain. In 1546 he came to Peru. After long 
ye^ filled with honourable ecclesiastical labours, he became Bishop 
of Quito in 1593. He died in 1600. 

M do not know to what cabalistic and superstitious calculations our 
auteor can 1 ^ referring here. It is not unlikely that he put the date 
,01 the Creation at 4004 b.c., as many others have done. — M. 

* Montesinos always writes America with the H, because, accoidlng 
2 (Hamerica) is a mysterious anagram of Hw 

the Mother of Christ, and not derived from Amerigo.— j. 



ajvefe now a goodly number, began to have discords 
v^noiiig themselves concerning the waters and pastures. 
For purposes of defence the ayUos and families elected 
chiefs, according as the occasions of war and peace 
offered themselves. With the passage of time some 
men by force and cunning gained advantages over the 
rest and began to lord it over them. And so, little 
by little, some came to predominate more than others. 

At this time which, as far as I have been able to 
find out, was about six hundred years after the Deluge, 
all these provinces were filled with dwellers. Many 
came by way of Chile, others through the Andes, others 
by way of Tierra Firme and the Southern Sea, so that 
the coasts were peopled from the Island of Santa Elena 
and Puerto Viejo down to Chile. This is to be gathered 
from the poetry and ancient songs of the Indians, and 
it is in conformity with what grave authors say to the 
effect that one hundred and fifty years after the Deluge 
there were so many peoples who increased and multiplied 
in those lands of Armenia that the patriarch Noah, 
seeing so great a number of persons, was moved by 
the urgent necessity and by the divine precept which 
men had from God to fill the world, and he commanded 
his sons and grandsons to go forth with their families 
in\search of lands to settle. And there is no lack [of 
authors] who say that the patriarch Noah himself went 
foirt&to point out and allot the lands, and he made 
a trip around the whole earth. And so, at this time, the 
first settlers came forth from Armenia and many more 
on other occasions, some following the said course, 
f|^t;§ome going by sea as Cedrenus and Philo in his 
relate, according to which it would not be 
believe that Noah had been in Pirn, 
first settlers to arrive [in Peru] came near to 
^ where Cuzco how is, in the guise and form of 
According to the account of the amautas 
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there were four brothers, called Ayar Manco Tiipac, 
Ayar Cachi Tupac, Ayar Auca Tupac, and Ayar Uc*hu.^ 
There were also four sisters whose names were : Mama 
Cora, Hipa Huacum, Mama Huacum, and Pilco Huacum. 
The oldest brother climbed a hill called Huana Cauri, 
and unwinding a sling from his head, he shot four stones 
with it, indicating the four parts of the world, and saying 
with great shouts that by that action he took possession 
of the land for himself and in the name of his brothers and 
their wives. The hills which he indicated thus with 
the stones he called Antisuyo, toward the East ; toward 
the West was Contisuyo ; toward the South was Colla 
[suyo].® When they acclaimed the kings they said 
Tahuantin suyo Capac which means Lord of the four 
parts of the world. 

The three brothers deeply regretted seeing the eldest 
brother so forward in matters of government and in 
general superiority, for they supposed from what he had 
done that he wished to be their leader. He who most 
observed the intention of the oldest brother was the 
youngest, and being a vigorous and captious man he 
proposed to conduct himself in such a way that he should 
be left alone and no one should hamper his command. 
Putting aside various poetic fables which the Indians 
relate about this matter, the most certain version is 
that he took this course in order to liberate himself from 
his brothers. He ordered the first to enter a cave and 
beseech lUatici* Huira Cocha to give them seeds with 
his hand and his blessing for the sake of the fecundity 

] For Cachi the original says Chachi, but I bear in mind the fact 
that the author was wont to use Ch with the Italian sound, or as an 
equiv^ent for C, and I suppose that it was his purpose to refer to 
Ayar Cachi as do all the other writers who relate the legend of the 
four brothers. — J. 

* He neglected to mention Chincha suyo or the northern side.— J. 

The suyos, of course, were not hills. They were the four great 

provinces or quarters into which the Inca empire was divided just a 
generation or two before the Spanish conquest.*— M. 

• This name is frequently written Itaiid in the original.'-'*’ J* 
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of them. The brother believed him, and entered into 
the cave, and the youngest one put a great stone up 
against the mouth and other small stones around it, 
so that the cave was left walled up and the wretched 
man interred. Tupac Ayar Uchu carried the second 
brother among some high rocks under pretext of looking 
for the oldest one, and with them [the rocks] he killed 
him, and he gave the women and his third brother to 
■understand that Illatici Huira Cocha had converted 
him into a stone, so that in his company he might pray 
for the succession of all [the rest]. And later they 
carried to Cuzco the stone which Tupac Ayar Uchu 
pointed out. 

The brother who remained, liking these things but 
little, fled to other provinces, and Tupac Ayar Uchu 
said to his sisters that he had gone up into the sky in 
order that from there he might take charge of all the 
mountains, plains, fountains and rivers, in order to 
defend them from freezing, lightning and clouds and to 
be the patron and advocate of the government which 
was to be throughout the world, as son of the sun, and 
(he said] that he had placed Pima Pacari Manco (there) 
because he was to be as God of the earth. 

Tupac Ayar Uchu, commonly called Pima Pacari 
Manco, now seeing himself free from his brothers, 
journeyed until he arrived at the place where Cuzco 
now is with his sisters and wives, to whom he gave 
imderstanding of the great favour in which they were 
to hold the three brothers, and [he told them that] 
he was to build a city and to be lord over the living, 
and, in order to set up among them tme respect, [he 
ordered them] to esteem him highly and to speak 
before him with all humility, as [he was] the sole son of 
4he sun. The place looked well to the oldest sister, 
/^d she told her brother to build there the city, saying 
fhe^ cuzcos,” which means **in this site where 
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these stones are that look like hoards pUed 
some say that it was from this event that this first city 
got its name of Cuzco. And others say that the site 
where the city was founded was enclosed with hills 
and had some depressions which it was necessary to 
level with earth, and this word to level is expressed by 
the verb cozcoani, cozcochanqui or chanssi} and that from 
this came the name of Cuzco. 

Pirua assembled the members of his family, who 
were many and served him as servants and vassals, 
following the example which his sister gave, and she 
did so with all pleasure in order to have the sons whom 
Pirua should love the most. When all had assembled, 
then he commanded them to pile up rocks and to level 
the site referred to with much earth, and there he founded 
many small houses in which they dwelt in the capacity 
of citizens. They had some grudges among themselves 
on the subjects of crops and cattle and water, and in 
each case of this sort the litigants appeared before him, 
and he caused his first-bom son, whom he loved more 
than the others, to settle the difficulty, saying that such 
were the commands of lUatici Huira Cocha. So great 
was the respect in which father and son were held thlt 
their laws were obeyed as being inviolable, and no one 
dared to question them. Ordinarily Pima was in re- 
tirement in his house, revered as son of the sun, not only 
now by his own four families, but also by the surrounding 
people who, under his direction, had been reduced tO 
villages of small huts in the neighbourhood of Cuzco. 1 • 

The Indians say that this Pima Manco was conv^^^ 
into a stone like the other brother^, and that his son 
Manco Capac placed him with them until the tune whitt 
they built temples for them. But the ttu^ 

^ Thus the original. The 
Cuteachani, to level, to mnw i 
up clods, to break new earth. 
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I^ipa Manco was the first who ruled in Cuzco, and he 
was not an idolater, for he adored the God of the 
Patriarch Noah and of his descendants, nor was there 
any other God than the Creator of the world, whom 
he called Illatici Huira Cocha. This prince came to 
Cuzco. . . . and, having lived for many years 
after the Deluge, he reigned more than sixty years and 
died at an age of more than one hundred, and he left 
as his heir and successor Manco Capac.* 


CHAPTER 11. 

HOW THE FAMILIES OF CUZCO RAISED UP MANCO CAPAC 
AS THEIR LORD, AND OF AN EMBASSY WHICH 
OTHER LORDS SENT TO HIM. 

As soon as Pirua Manco died, the four families who 
acknowledged him as son of the sun and his son Manco 
Capac whom he left to them, ordering that they obey 
him as such and as their Lord, raised him up as prince 
and Lord of all the region with loud acclaim and feasts 
J and dances and banquets. The Lords who dwelt around 
about Cuzco took heed of this, and they spoke anxiously 
bf the origin of Manco Capac and his father, suspecting 
that as he was son of the sun, product of the earth and 
^without a human father, he would be able to cause 

; ^ Without doubt the date at which he came is lacking.— J . 

k The standaid version of the Ayar legend is that given by Sir 
tv iCIwwiAi ita , It cau, of course, hatdly be regarded as a sober 

Instead, we should look upon it merely as a charmingly 
v^MfUesque folk-legend perhaps having some esoteric significance now 
Consult 

StK CUMSNTS R. X9X0. Tk$ Incas cf Pifu. Loiidon. 
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innovations ; [and they did so], chiefly [on account of] 
what their families and vassals divulged about Illatici's 
having spoken in guarantee of them [Manco Capac 
and his father], and they [the other families] acclaimed 
him as son of the sun and as a creature more than human, 
so that this opinion became general in the whole region. 
Suspecting, then, that this man might take from them 
their command and ovei lordship if they did not prevent 
him at the outset, these Lords assembled their wisest 
old men, and they consulted among themselves as to 
the difficulty which would result if the son of the sun 
should try to enforce some innovations [such as] pre- 
tending to make his authority greater, and with perfect 
accord they agreed that those who took the auspices 
and the wizards (for they had many kinds of them) 
should call upon Fire, who was the first deity that they 
had, in the first place, and then upon Mother Earth, 
and should beseech them to reply [telling] their intention 
[in the matter]. For this purpose they made ready 
with many fasts and sacrifices of sheep and lambs ^ 
which they consumed in the deity Fire at the foot of 
the stone idol which represented him, and answer was 
vouchsafed them in these words: “Pirua Manco and 
Manco Capac, kings of Cuzco, and their descendants, 
will prevail against adverse fortune, and they will force 
into obedience to themselves the inhabitants of all 
this land, for they are the sons of the sun, in virtue of 
which they have the said felicity, and I have seen this 
first Lord measure the whole land by paces, and so, 
without fail, their descendants will be favoured by good 
fortune, nor will it ever draw apart from them, for they 
will have adverse fortune prostrate at their feet.*' 

This reply greatly hampered the Lords, and they 
discussed diverse things among themselves for some 

— — ■ 

^ Of the llama or ^cuha kind.— M, 
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dajfs. Some said that before Manco Capac should have 
more forces and implements for war they should attack 
him with all their resources, by fire and blood, until 
they destroyed him and drove him forth from Cuzco 
or at least from its neighbourhood, or until they placed 
him in subjection and vassalage. Others said that it 
would be better for them to join forces with him on a 
plea of friendship and relationship, this bond being 
inviolable between illustrious people sucli as Manco 
and themselves, and [they said] this was the most in 
conformity with what the oracle said. This last reso- 
lution was approved by all, and in confirmation of it 
they made great sacrifices, and among them that of a 
large sheep, offering it to their idols, in order that by the 
entrails of this sheep they might learn his [the god's] 
will, by seeing the prognostication of a good or an evil 
end of the course they had chosen. After the sacrifice 
they opened the sheep, and in its entrails they found 
prognosticated a good outcome. Thereupon these Lords 
sent ambassadors [chosen from] the most noted of their 
vassals, with rich gifts and jewels, vessels of gold and 
silver, and many garments of the finest wool, to 
Manco Capac, offering him peace and perpetual friend- 
ship, and in confirmation of it they offered him in 
marriage the daughter of the most important of the 
Lords. 

The great Manco Capac was in Cuzco when the am- 
bassadors arrived, and, prostrate on the ground before 
him, [speaking] with bland and humble words, they 
laid their errand before him. The king received them 
with a face full of love, and he gave them audience. 
Having put some questions to them, and having satisfied 
himself concerning some things which he wished to 
know, be told them that he was much gratified by their 
coming to his house and court, and he ordered his vassals 
to giye them very honourable lodging, giving them to 
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understand that he would despatch them prese^^tly^ 
They were made much of at the court of king Manco 
during many days. And, having offered up many 
sacrifices [during this time], the great Manco Capac, 
with the accord of the old men of his council, caused 
the ambassadors to appear before him. And, being 
seated in public upon his royal tiam} with a joyfu) 
face he said to the ambassadors : “ Illatici Huira Cocha 
and the sun, my father, in their hidden wisdom have 
determined upon my succession and upon the felicitous 
precepts by which those of my line must govern them- 


selves, and for this reason it is necessary for me to 
embrace what they have ordained and determined upon, 
and were I to do otherwise it would cut short the thread 
of my happy destiny. And so I determine, with the 
advice of my* people, to do what you have asked me to 
do, receiving your Lords as friends and brothers, and 
receiving their daughters as security for their good faith 
and mine." The ambassadors, hearing a reply so desirable, 
prostrated themselves upon the ground and remained 
thus for a great while, confirming with their silence and 
humility their consent to the great favour [vouchsafe® 
to them]. The people of king Manco rajii^ up th^ 
ambassadors, and thenceforward they gave 
best and most eminent positions and seats, 
feasted them many days, presenting them 
garments, made of various colours, jewels and 
of gold and silver. The king, when it seemed to 
that the time had come, despatch^ them, sencUng 
them other ambassadors to lay tKi - ](3|i^ter befo ' 
Lords and tell them of the acceptah& 

Lord, promising them, on his part, 
and relationship through the bond of 
their daughters to whom the ambassadors of 

' The tianaviaa a stool or backless chair, made oi wood covsrsdbc^ 
with plates of gold.~-M. > ^ 





Cipw presented the gifts which they bore^ and made 
deep ob^sances before them. • 

The Lords gave orders for the conducting of their 
daughters to the point of carrying out what they so 
much desired, and, with the approval of all, they 
assembled all their vassals, and, in the form of a well- 
ordered army, they held some reviews in order to enter 
Cuzco with ail possible circumstance, and in order to 
give the inhabitants of it [Cuzco] to understand their 
power and forces, mindful also, lest the king Manco 
should intend some trick, to be found in readiness for 
resistance. Manco Capac had news of it all through 
some hidden spies which he had in all places, and so> 
knowng of the assembling of those Lords, he gave 
orders to his captains with all caution to be in readiness 
in case it were necessary to wage war upon those who- 
might irritate them [the people of Cuzco]. For this 
purpose they fortified some high places both inside 
and outside the city of Cuzco, placing there guards 
and garrisons of their most valiant men. With these 
precautions and provisions both sides were making 
^l^y, And the essential things [were done] for the 


^feasts and rejoicings in connexion with the new marriage^ 
fe'^^disturbed, when on the point of being solem- 
V a strange event which suddenly befell. 



„ t of Jimenez dc la Eepada says loscuales, which, of course,. 
. „ „ j refer to the chiefs and not to their daughters. But it is more- 
mudy .that las cuahs, referring to the daughters, was intended, and. 
tounlhtion assumes tha| it was.— M. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

OF A STRANGE EVENT WHICH TOOK PLACE IN CUZCO 
WHILE THE KING MANCO CAPAC AND THE LORDS 
OF THE REGION WERE MAKING READY 
FOR THE MARRIAGE FEASTS. 


It has already been said above that, in these times, 
the peoples who came forth from Armenia to settle the 
world were of infinite numbers, a fact which helps to 
•clarify the following event and other similar ones. For 
the origen of these peoples, and even that of foreign 
folks, is falsely recorded by the Indian poets in remarkable 
poems after the manner of those of the Greeks and the 
Latins. But believing that these men precede from 
Adam and were not created separately in this land, as 
their ancient poems relate it, we must say that those 
who came hither were from Armenia, and that they 
were seeking lands in which to live, as others did, of 
which, many examples might be shown, if it were not 
for the brevity at which I am aiming. 

The events, then, of these families which came forth 
from Armenia at divers times, whether they be now the 
inhabitants of Chile or of Tucuman,^ or whether they 
came there later, at length led them, in their search for 
lands in which to dwell, to the [time when] they arrived 
in Pirn. The king of Cuzco and the Lords, his fathers- 
in-law, being engaged in preparations for the marriage, 
great troops of people arrived without martial ordef 


nor with a well-formed camp, and they attacked thei 
city of Cuzco. The sight of so many warriours put 

great perturbation into the hearts of Manco Capa^v 

— ^ 


* Tacuman is in north-western Ai^entina, a region which'^'^i 
«eat of an interesting pre-Inca culture.— M. 
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liis fathers-in-law and those who were with them, and 
what they most marvelled at was that from the Andes 
ind from the direction of the province of the Collas,^ 
which then had but few inhabitants, so many people 
should come out. Manco displayed on this occasion 
his valiant and generous heart. He arranged his troops 
in good order, and he distributed them among the strong 
ind dominating places, giving orders to their captains 
as to which troops were to attack first, and which second 
and third, leaving others in readiness to come up in 
case of dire necessity. The Lords were struck with 
wonder at seeing the king so courageous and diligent, 
and they always accompanied him in his preparations. 
It caused much more wonder among the hordes of 
strangers to see such precautions, and, having learned 
of his intentions, the chief of them went to where the 
king was, and they told him that they had not come to 
make war or to do any evil, but that they had merely 
come in search /of good lands in which to live, and sow 
their crops, and raise their cattle. And the scouts and 
spies whom Manco Capac had sent out said the same. 
So that he understood the matter, and he assigned them 
places in the North and in the South, and so those 
peoples were scattered in divers regions without any 
harm being done to anyone although, on account of 
their hunger, they destroyed the fields and carried off 
the sheep which they found. And the delay occupied 
six or seven days. 

The people of Cuzco took many of them as hostages, 
and others remained of their own freewill to serve Manco 
Capac. Some workmen who came with these tribes 
were especially devoted to the king. They were very 
||all men of lusty limbs. Others offered themselves to 

^ Andts here means Aviis, the generic name for the savage tribes 

ttlie montafia or forest regions in the East. The CoUas dwelt, and 

Ml, around Lake Titicaca. — M. 
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the king in order to work his lands ana adds, and 
are the atumrunas who to this day have, in Piru;'’t^ 
reputation of being lowly and humble people whOM 
employment is solely in this sort of work^ The rest 
passed onward and settled in Pomacocha, Quino and 
Huaitara, the Plains and Chachapoyas, and many of 
them, for some unknown reason, made canoes and 
embarked upon the river Apurimac, called Maranon, 
as the amautas affirm, in order to go down the river in 
their balsas. 

A very ancient tradition of the Indians says that 
from the district of the Audience of Quito from the South 
bank and the North bank [of the Maranon] came at 
several time great troops of people as well by land as 
by sea, and they settled the coasts of the Ocean, and 
went inland by way of Tierra Firme, so that they filled 
up these extensive kingdoms which we call Piru,* as 
I said in chapter C of the first Book.® 

In the confusion caused by the coming of so many 


^ More reasonable, it appears to me, is the common'opinion of writer 
on Peruvian antiquities to the effect that the word htUtttt’runa has the 
meaning of large men. made especially for the toil and occupations of 
the fields and the duties of the masculine sex. — J. 

3 In this tale of migrations southward into Peru from what is now 
Ecuador there may well be some elements of truth. — M. 

* A mistake for Chapter 6, the title of which is: De hs pfimeros 
Pohladores de Pint y de sus progresos. , There Montesinos says : — 

“ The matters of Kru [are] well pondered and discussed with 
old Indians and persons versed in the provinces and languages, 
and 1 have likewise availed myself ox papers which must 
credited, and I have inspected it all with curious attenti^. 
Speaking with the modesty due when treating of a mattnr'hid^^' 
by Holy Writ and unknown for so long a time previous to 
century, 1 say that Piru and the other [countries] of Hameticia 
were peopled by Ophir, grandson of Noah, and by their descendants? 
These came from the East, establishing their settlements as 
as Piru, which is the last land in the world.as far as their 
is concerned. Here, seeing its wealth of gold, silver, very pre^QUi 
stones, pearls, woods, animals, and beautiful birds, wey fixed 
their name and founded their greatest dtiee. Evditt m ItttdTv 
times afterwards brought other peoples thither, ^Tyriaon, !?^^ 
cians, and other different nations whom tiiese people tnbug^t M 
their fleets, and they settled almost all of thow, extenSt^ 
Vinces.**—]. 
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barbarous peoples to Cuzco, the Lords who had come to 
the feasts retired to their provinces, and in them they 
collected many of the newcomers, giving them lands. 
Thus much time was spent, and during it these Lords 
died, and the great Manco Capac, without having carried 
out his promised marriage, died fifty years old in the 
thirtieth year of his reign, much to the grief of his vassals. 
His son and heir, Huanacauri Pirua, first of this name 
and third Peruvian king, succeeded him. He ordered 
the making of certain preservatives in order to keep 
the body of his father from decay, and he dedicated to 
him a special temple as a resting-place until Jthe building 
of the sumptuous temple of the sun which this (king) 
began, and which his successors later finished in the 
plaza of Coricancha, as a special oracle which they had. 


CHAPTER IV. 

HOW, THROUGH THE DEATHS OF MANCO CAPAC AND OF 
THE NEIGHBOURING LORDS, GREAT WARS BROKE 
FORTH BETWEEN THEIR SUCCESSORS, AND OF 
THE END THAT WAS PUT TO THE MATTER 
BY A STRANGE EVENT. 

As soon as he took possession of the government, 
Huanacaui Pirua tried to give solidity in all things to 
the state, and he conferred with his neighbours and 
officials who besought him to give them peace and 
amity. The successors of the other Lords in the region, 
with the passing of so many years, had forgotten the 
which their fathers had made with Manco 
, Capac, and so, because of the jealousy which the happy 
fortunes of his son caused them to feel, and because 
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of the work of evil meddlers, their anger ana 
began to prevail and sharp quarrels arose. 

It came to pass that in an action fought at dawn, 
the enemies of the Sons of the Sun (thus were the people 
of Cuzco called), captured, among many other prisoners, 
a small boy, son of Huanacaui Pirua. They carried 
him off with his nurse in high triumph and held him under 
strong guard for several days. They desired to put the 
lad to death, but they restrained themselves because, 
by that sacrifice, and on account of that spectacle, they 
would make it necessary for their whole army to hold 
itself in readiness for everlasting enmity with the Sons 
of the Sun. 

Finally, when they were all together, they commanded 
that this boy be brought forth (he had not ceased to 
weep by day or by night since he was taken prisoner), 
naked, in order to be sacrificed. When he was put in 
the place for the holocaust, he began to weep tears of 
blood, which caused great wonderment to all.^ There;*’ 

^ It is obvious that in this chapter Montesinos has related a ntimber 
of events (such as the incident of the child who wept blood) which 
really belong to a much later period. At the same time, it is to be 
noted that the mother of the weeper of blood (in reality the Inca 
Yahuar Huacac) was named Mama Micay, just as Montesinos SaySi 
See in this connection : — ' 

Sarmiento ds Gamboa, Peitro. 1907. History 0/ ths XnsM* 
Translated and edited by Sir Clements R. Marram. Hlddo:i^ 
Society. London. Pp. 71 — 76. ■ ' i 

Garcilasso de la Vega, el Ynca. iSdo—iSyi. The Roy^ 
Commentaries of the Yncas. Translated and edited by Sir 
Clements R. Markham. Hakluyt Society. London. 2 voliimjek;i 
i.pp. 327— 347. 

Omdegardo, Polo db. 1916— 19x7. La Religion y Gofnemo de lot 
Incas. Edition of Horacio H. Urteaca and Carlos B. Romero^ 
Lima. 2 volumes. 11. pp. 45 — 95. 

Fbrnamoez db Palemcia, Dibgo. 1571. Historia del Fern, 
Seville. Parte 11, Lib. 3, Cap. 5, p. 125 verso. . 

CoBO, Bbrnabb. x89o->-i895. Historia del Nuevo Mundo. Edition 
of Marcos Jimenez de la Espada. Seville. 4 volumes, ixx, 
pp. I45~147- :v ' - 

The name of the father of the weeping boy as given by ilonten]^ 
is Huanacaui Pirua. This seems to call for brief ii6ti<^ for iordm 
accounts, and later on in that of our author, the name h gi^ llii 
Rocca. Huanaeauri is, by most writers, said to 
far from Cuzco where the tmbertv cexemoaies 
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fore^wxtn greai respect, they gave him back to his nurse. 
And when the seers and astrologers were consulted, 
reflecting upon this marvel never heard of nor seen before, 
they replied that it was best that the wonderful child 
should be restored to his parents, because from this 
there would result peace with them, and from the opposite 
course would result the persecutions of ill fortune, for 
it would be contrary to the wishes of the Sun. With 
this menace in mind, they decided to send back the boy 
to his father ; and they did send him back with many 
presents, beseeching Huanacaui that thenceforth he 
would have them as his friends. The king of Cuzco 
received this message with great pleasure, and, as a 
pledge to the peace which they sought from him, he 
commanded great feasts and rejoicings, great banquets 
and dances, to be held, and the captain general of the 
neighbouring Lords was • present at them. Some of 
these Lords still had many quarrels among themselves, 
which consorts ill with good rule, and the king ^ estab- 
lished himself as arbiter, in order to settle them, leaving 
all greatly obliged to him so that thenceforth they all 
served him with great fidelity. Huanacaui still further 
strengthened his position by marrying a daughter of 
the Lord of a village called Hillaca, in the valley of 
Yucay; this lady was called Mama Micay, and she 
bore him many sons. 


place. It is, of course, not impossible that the name of this hill should 
have been applied to it in order to preserve the memory of some hall- 
mythical chieftain of long ago. See, in this connection 

Markham, 1910, pp. 127—132 ; Joycb, 1912, p. 112 ff. ; Bbuchar, 
19x2, p. 622. 

Also:— 

Salcamayhua, Juan de Santa Cruz Pachacuti-yamoui. 1873. 
An Account 0/ the Antiquities of Peru. Edited by Sir Clements 
R. Markham. Hakluyt Society. London. P. 80. 

' Two other interesting points in this chapter arc the name of SincU 
vozque, which Montesinos gives to the founder of Cuzco, and his 
dji^ption of how buildings were made without derricks, and so on. 

^tiays el rey Manco. 
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At the time of this event, the first son of Huana^iEj^, 
called Sinchi Cozque, was a lad of good growth and 
beautiful disposition, and he was greatly beloved by 
all the subjects of his father. The amautas, who know 
the events of those times by very ancient traditions 
passed from hand to hand, say that when this prince 
was reigning there were letters, and also men very wise 
in them whom they call amautas, and that these men 
taught reading and writing. The principal science 
was astrology ; as far as I am able to learn they wrote 
on the leaves of the plantain-tree which they dried and 
then wrote upon, whence the idea came to Juan Cocto- 
vito in his Itinerario Hierosolimitano y Siriano (lib. I., 
cap. 14, fol. 92), that the ancients wrote upon these 
leaves, and that the lines which are used in parchments 
in Italy to-day owe their origin to this custom. And 
in Chile, when paper for his Araucana was lacking to 
D. Alonso de Arcila,^ an Indian filled the need, with 
leaves of the plantain-tree, and on them he wrote great 
portions of his poem, as the padre Acosta says. Also, 
they wrote on stones. A Spaniard found among the 
buildings of Quinoa, three leagues from Buamanga, 
stone with some characters which no one could under- 
stand. And thinking that the memory of the gaocK 
was written there, he kept the stone for the sake of 
understanding it better. These letters were lost to^^ the 
Peruvians through an event which befell in the time of 
Pachacuti Sixth, as we shall see in the proper place. ' 

Huanacaui arrived at the age of decrepitude^ aiid» 
the hour of his death approaching, he called to him<all 
his sons and daughters, and, amid the weeping of 
he took his farewell, charging them to obey as th^ 
king and Lord their eldest brother Sinchi 
Hnimacaui died at the age of ninety years, haying 

1 Thus our text; should b*Excilla. 
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<* Mt^ iSuid^^^ son Sinchi Cozque made for him a special 
interment, depositing him in his private temple until 
such a time as that of the Sun should be finished, for he 
now determined to begin its construction, together with 
that of the sumptuous edifices of the city of Cuzco. 
The work was hampered by the envy which overpowered 
the neighbouring Lords who, seeing that he was a mere 
boy and that he was not the son of Mama Micay his 
stepmother, wife of Huanacaui his father, and despising 
the counsel of the old men, decided to make war upon 
him. They penetrated with armed forces as far as 
Cuzco; the king went out to receive them with high 
spirits. His enemies boasted that they were going to 
make him a tributary and take away his power. The 
king confided more in the justice of his cause than in 
his forces, because the quickness of the foe gave him 
neither place nor opportunity to assemble his men and 
arrange them for military purposes. He gave battle 
to his enemies near a village called Muhina, near a lake 
whither the enemy had retired, and it was a very bloody 
battle. They yielded to him, and, killing many of them, 
he kept the chiefs alive; but afterwards, in payment 
for their excesses, he took from them not only their 
lordships but their lives. As the result of this valorous 
deed, Sinchi Cozque augmented his kingdom and 
increased his reputation, and made himself greatly 
dreaded by all his neighbours. 

He returned to Cuzco very triumphant, and soon 
decided to found the city again. He conunanded that 
houses of stone should be built, that it should be taken 
iW site itself, filling the spaces with earth and 
Wadi stones. Also he ordered that large stones should 
Mi te other places, but whence they came 

be found out. They worked them with picks 
: hndlixea made of stones from rivers and filed as if they 
Mde of steel Some officials assisted at the making 
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of the implements; others helped with the stojies; 
still others with the buildings. They had no derricks 
with which to lift the stones into place, so they used this 
device: They banked the earth at a moderate angle 
up to the top of newly completed first tier ofsStones; 
then, with human force, they carried up a second tier, 
rolling the stone over and over, however large it might 
be, and they adjusted it to the wall very slowly and 
accurately. And they say that this city of Cuzco took 
its name from that of the king who began it. Sinchi 
Cozque lived more than a hundred years, reigning more 
than sixty. They say that he was very wise and that 
he taught the people to use the ploughs which they use 
to-day. And in this time they say that a thousand years 
after the Deluge were completed, and for this reason 
they called him Pachacuti and he was the first who used 
this name. This king had many sons, for he had made 
use of many women. And when he was very old, an 
uprising took place in Cuzco which threw it into con- 
fusion. 


CHAPTER V. 

OF THE ESTEEM IN WHICH WERE HELD SINCHI COZQUE 
PACHACUTI AND HIS SONS AND RELATIVES ; AND OF 
THE OUTCOME OF THE WAR WHICH THE LORDS 
OF ANTAGUAILAS MADE AGAINST THEM. 

Among the other sons of Sinchi Cozque was one 
called Inti Capac Yupanqui who, though of but few 
years, being the youngest of all, yet deserved to inherit 
the kingdom on account of his deeds, as we shall see. 
He had many brothers who, though valiant, were not 
like him in courage. Because his father enjoyed many 
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wpujen, this family increased greatly in size, so that 
of the members of it an army might have been formed. 
The king Sinchi Cozque was very old and decrepit, 
but he was respected all through his kingdom and by 
many other Lords beyond his dominion, because they 
held him to be Son of the Sun and high priest of Illatici 
Yachachic Huira Cocha. Therefore, the Lords from 
very far off came to pay their respects to him with great 
offerings and presents for the building of the temple and 
for its service. And, although it was not completed, 
they made great sacrifices in it and they asked their 
destiny and fortunes by means of the high priest who 
was always present in the temple. And a brother or 
very near relative of the king administered this office, 
because of which the kings of Cuzco were very famous. 
Pachacuti lived very quietly and decided to marry his 
son Inti Capac to a lady called Mama Anahuarque ^ 
daughter of the Lord of Choco which is near Cuzco. 
This was effected after his death. It was Pachacuti, 
say the ancient amautas, who won the whole kingdom 
of Piru, except the province of Chachapoyas and part 
of the Llanos, as far as the province of Quito, which latter 
soon rebelled and after many centuries returned to form 
a part of this empire. The cause of the great increase 
in size at that time was the following event : — 

Among other provinces which there are in these 
realms of Piru, there is one large and extensive one in 
the Chancas * [nation], called Antaguailas ; it is thirty- 
six leagues from Cuzco. It was ruled by two brave 
and warlike brothers, the elder called Guaman Huaroca, 
and the other Hacoz Huaroca.* These, with the pride 
of youth, and with certain good fortunes which gave 

^ Ana Huad, in the original. — J.^ 

; * Charcas, in the original.— J. 

* Huanaan Hnaraca and Hastu Huaraca, according to other his> 
tcMaas^j, 
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who were their neighbours to obedience, and they detcr^ 
mined to extend their dominion, and little by little^ 
they kept entering the lands of their neighbours. They 
heard rumours of the provinces of Contisuyo and Tucay- 
suyo; they went to them, reduced them, and passed 
on, laying waste the lands of those who did not }deld 
them obedience; they humbled the province of Col- 
lasuyo, and went as far as the Chiriguanas, a province 
of rude, warlike and valiant people, and after some 
encounters they made them their vassals, and they^ 
left garrisons and governors among them, just as they 
had done in the rest of the provinces. 

After so many victories, they turned about with the 
intention of making themselves lords of the world. And 
because Cuzco, where Sinchi Cozque was king, had been 
left behind them [in their march southward], they d*^- 
termined to capture that city and place the king Pachacuti 
in servitude. There arose several opinions between the 


two brothers and their captains as to the means for 
beginning this war, because some said that they had 
no right tq^ anger the Sun, father of Pachacuti, since ;; 
with his light, influence and splendour he favoured all ' 


creation, nor was it just to enter CuzCo and violate hil j 
temple with armed forces. But the contrary opimbn^ 
prevailed, and they determined that if the king w^| 
not to be subjected by them,, at least they would bring!^ 
cruel war against him. For this purpose, they sent 
ambassadors, accompanied by many troops, to inldjq^j 
Pachacuti of the intentions of the Lords of AntagudOE^I 
They arrived in the presence of the king and made khpwi|3 
their errand with due reverence. He repped that 
might rest themselves for some days, and that 
would then be sent home. The king sent spies sdl 
the land in order that they might see wh^nnHoJ^lS 


troops the enemy had, what iormations and 10:^3 
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sort of a camp, and with what sort of amusements they 
occupied themselves. All this time he treated the 
messengers with all consideration and courtesy, so much 
so that the vassals of the king and the people of Cuzco 
were so agitated that, had it not been for the good words 
and plans of their captains, they would have gone off 
to the mountains [in anger]. 

And this became especially true when [it became 
known what] some of the spies said. On account of 
this, it was decided that the latter should tell in secret 
what they had seen. The things that were learned for 
certain about the foe were very fearful. The spies 
said that the number of their troops was without limit, 
that their disposition was that of very ferocious men, 
and that the noise of their drums and trumpets made 
the earth tremble. They also reported that in some 
of the camps they were passing the time in drunken 
revelries, but that the captains of the army were keeping 
watch with great vigilance, although there were no 
sentinels outside the camp, and most of the army was 
continually sleeping and drinking. 

The king Sinchi Cozque held many councils and meet- 
ings, and in them divers opinions were set forth. Finally, 
the king resolved to yield himself to the people of 
Antaguailas as much on account of the poor and few 
troops which he had gathered together as on account of 
finding himself now too old a man for the trials of war. 
[And he said that] if this decision did not suit them, the 
people might go with him to the fortress which he had 
built at Saxahuana, which is four leagues from Cuzco; and 
thereupon he gave orders suitable for the occasion. Some 
accepted the judgment of the king ; others refused it, and 
the king, seeing everyone in confusion, determined to set 
forth from Cuzco and go to the said fortress with his 
wives and ^all children, until he should see what heaven 
wished of him and what means were adopted against 
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the people of Antaguailas. He carried out his plan Qiat 
night, and with all secrecy, he set forth from the city, 
leaving it almost deserted. 

The prince Inti Capac Yupanqui, oldest son of Sinchi 
Cozquc, convoked his brothers and the rest of the 
people who had remained in Cuzco, and he told them 
that he had had a revelation from the Sun, his father, 
and that the latter had told him to attack his enemies 
without fear, using the few troops whom he had, for he 
[the Sun] would aid him, and would always show him 
favour. And for this purpose he gave the prince a 
spear and spear-thrower of gold, and showed him how 
to use them. Here the Peruvian poets tell a fable to 
the effect that these spears had so much virtue that 
each time one of them was shot it threw many men 
senseless upon the ground. The prince told all this 
with so much vehemence that he brought all to his 
opinion, and they promised to die at his side. He 
assembled all his warriors and before them made reply 
to the ambassadors in the name of his father and in 
these words : “ That, being, as they were. Sons of the 
Sun, and ministers of Illatici, Huira Cocha, the 
sovereigns of Cuzco could be subject to no one, and [he 
said] that he was greatly astonished that, instead of 
having come humbly to reverence Illatici and the Sun, 
his own father, bringing them presents and offerings 
as a return for the many victories which they had 
vouchsafed, their Lords had come to disturb them and 
make war [upon their people]. Tell this to them who 
sent you here, and tell them that we are quiet and peaceful 
in our houses, and have no intention of serving or sub- 
jecting ourselves to anyone.*' 

The ambassadors went back to their own camp with 
this reply. They gave it to their Lords who, without 
further ado, came marching toward Cuzco. The prince 
in Cuzco was already forwamed, and with his troops 
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he .sallied forth to his camp, taking care always to keep 
himself informed as to what went on in that of the enemy, 
using spies whom he always had with him ; from whom 
the prince learned each hour and moment what was 
done in the camp of the foe. The latter, having learned 
of the absence of the king, and confiding in his superior 
numbers, did not take care to learn what went on in 
the other camp. The prince, availing himself of this 
[lack of] precaution, arranged with his captains that 
they should deliver an attack upon the enemy one or 
two hours before dawn, because then, as a result of the 
drunken revelry the night before, the enemy would 
be sleeping. This strategy gave [the prince] the victory, 
because, the enemy being a day’s march from Cuzco, 
the prince with his men travelled speedily in the dark- 
ness of the night, guided by the sounds of the warlike 
instruments which were played in the camp of the enemy 
at the first and second watches of the night, and which 
reached the ends of the earth, until he arrived at the 
hostile camp at the appointed hour. And, finding it 
in silence, the prince entered it with his men, making 
great havoc among his enemies. Seeing themselves 
the victims of a surprise attack, the foe took up their 
arms, and, without knowing against whom they were 
fighting, they killed some of their opponents. The prince’s 
men had orders to surround the huts of the Lords of 
Antaguailas and to take them alive. They did so in 
a running fight which took them nearly to the [brothers’] 
ranches, and they fought so valiantly that, having killed 
off nearly all the guard, they succeeded in capturing 
the brothers, who were as silent as if they were of stone. 
Prince Inti Capac Yupanqui commanded that their 
hands should be tied, and he told his men to proclaim 
what had happened to their fellows, so that they should 
cease killing. They did so, and as soon as all had 
stopped fighting and the battle was brought to an end. 
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the noise of the instruments was silenced, it was d^iy- 
break. The conquered brothers were fearful of the 
threats which the prince had uttered against them, 
and when he saw them so frightened he told them to 
call together the chiefs of their camps, and when all 
had come, the prince made first the brothers and then 
the captain pay him homage before their whole army, 
which they did with all humility and respectful gratitude, 
without any other punishment. The prince showed 
toward these vanquished brothers a liberality which 
consisted in sending them back to their provinces after 
they had earnestly promised him vassalage, kneeling 
upon the ground before the Sun. And they went away, 
very happy at seeing themselves free from that grave 
peril never experienced by them before. 

Here the amautas relate ancient traditions, many 
poesies and fables, saying that the Sun goes over the 
prince and his people, shining upon them with greater 
splendour than before, while, on the other hand, their 
enemies remain in the same darkness as the night. And 
they say that when the prince’s men arrived at the 
huts of the brothers, they had battle with the first people 
whom they encountered, and that the Sun, in order to fulfil 
the promise which he had made to his son Inti Capac, 
converted the stones of the field into men and scattered 
his rays upon them so that the enemy might see the 
marvel, and thereupon the enemy surrendered. And 
after the battle, the men turned back into stone. 

The prince returned to Cuzco where his ancient 
father Sinchi Cozque was awaiting his valorous son. He 
entered the city triumphant. They received him there 
with many songs and aedamations in which they felidtated 
him on his victory and on giving freedom to his country. 
His old father could not give him enough embraces, 
shedding many tears of joy. There and then, in the 
presence of the army, he acclaimed him king and 
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re\aerenced his power, giving him the command and 
lordship, which was done with the good will of the royal 
family and of all the vassals. And he was the fifth 
Peruvian king.^ 


’ The first point in this chapter is the apparent confusion which 
exists here between Sun-worship and Viracocha-worship. It is by no 
means possible to feel sure of one's ground here, but so far as one can 
tell at present the situation was this : — 

In pre-Columbian days the Andean region was the seat of two great 
religious cycles (and of innumerable minor cults) . Of these, that havi ng 
to do with some Creator-God was by far the older. The nomenclature 
is most elaborate and confusing. In the Quito region (now Ecuador) 
the Creator-God was variously known as Irma, Con or Pachacamac, 
in later times at least. In the Huarochiri region of central Peru he 
was known as Coniraya Uira-cocha or as Iraya. In the Lima region, 
again, the names Irma and Pachacamac were used. In the Highlands 
around Lake Titicaca the names llla-tecce-Viracocha and Tonapa were 
employed, and in what is now Argentina Tonapa or Tarapaca were the 
usual names. There were besides innumerable variations. Wc find 
more or less the same attributes attaching to all the Creator-Gods named. 

On the other hand, the Incas were the distributors of the Sun-cult 
and its attendant astral cults. 

Arriaga, Pablo Joseph dk. 1621. Extirpacion de la Idolairia del 
Piru. Lima. 

Lafone Quevedo, Samuel A. 1892. El Cultode Tonapa. Revista 
del Musee de la Plata, iii. pp. 320—379. Buenos Aires. 

Quiroga, Adan. 1901. La Cruz en America. Buenos Aires. 

Spence, Lewis. 19 — . Myths of Mexico and Peru. New York. 
P.321#- 

The second interesting point is that there is here an indication that 
even so early as this the great plain of Xaquixaguana (now called 
Anta or Zurite) was a favourite battle-ground, which it has continued 
to be down to modern times. 

Another interesting point here is the mention by our author of Mama 
Anahuarque of Choco, who, he says, was the wife of Inca, to whom he 
gives the name Inti Capac Yupanqui, who appears here to have been 
a son of a sovereign dubbed Pachacuti. As a matter of fact, this lady 
was the sister-wife of the great Inca Yupanqui, who reigned not long 
before the Conquest. Fernandez de Palencia states that she was the 
wife of Pachacutec, father of Inca Yupanqui, and Garcilasso de la 
Vega does likewise. 

Sarmiento de Gamboa, 1907, pp. 107 and 123. Fernandez de 
Palencia, 1571, p. 126. Garcilasso de la Vega, 1869 — 71, n. p. 203* 
Cobo, 1890—^5, III. p. 156. 

All that Montesinos has to say here about the Chanca rebellion is, 
of course, in the greatest possible confusion. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OF THE THINGS WHICH INTI CAPAC YUPANQUI ORDERED 
IN CUZCO WITH RESPECT TO RELIGION 
AND TO GOVERNMENT. 

Within a few days after giving up the kingdom to 
his son, Inti Capac, Sinchi Cozque died ; as we have 
said, he was more than one hundred years old, having 
ruled seventy years. His son made for him a sumptuous 
interment, and offered up great sacrifices in the temple 
of the Sun, because it would prepare for him a good 
dwelling among the rest of his predecessors. The funeral 
rites having been terminated, he caused certain kinsmen 
of the Lords of Antaguailas to be called together ; he 
had had them with him for a certain purpose during more 
than three years, treating them well, and letting them 
always see the works and operation of his great authority. 
So they were well content at the court of Inti Capac. 
Now, perceiving that the affairs of the provinces were 
enjoying peace, he commanded these men to go thence 
into their own provinces, charging them to remain faithful 
toward him and to hold in fear the Sun, his father, who 
had shown himself so favourable to him [Inti] and so 
much opposed to them. 

The good treatment which the king gave these men, 
and the news of his victories, which were thus made 
known everywhere, caused almost all the Lords of Pirn 
to send embassies and presents to Inti Capac, who re- 
ceived them all with much graciousness. And above 
all, the lord of Huditara sent to inform him that he 
wished to adopt his religion and to build a temple to 
the Sun. And thereupon [this chief] sent workmen to 
take as a model the temple which had been built at 
Cuzco, as a result of which they returned weU versed 
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in.the way of stonecutting and in the manner of building 
a house. The king, who was a devout man in religious 
matters, did all that the lord of Huaitara besought him 
to do, giving to his men many implements as well as 
instructions for making them, so that they returned 
very happy indeed. Other lords sent their sons to the 
king, so that they might present him with rich presents 
of gold and silver and garments. 

Finding himself in the enjoyment of complete peace, 
king Inti Capac determined to reform his dominions, 
for he found them very barbarous in the matter of 
laws and worship. So the first thing that he did was 
to order his people to acknowledge Illatici Huira Cocha 
as their supreme creator, and to recognise the Sun as 
the father of his own ancestors ; with all this, however, 
he did not prohibit the idols which they had for special 
purposes. But later on this matter [of idol-worship] 
became corrupt, because there were as many idols as 
there were events and persons, on account of the 
novelties introduced by the foreign people who kept 
entering Pirn, as we shall see. 

After this. Inti Capac concerned himself with the 
administration of the state, so that all of it should be 
governed by his laws. The first [law] which he granted 
was to divide the city of Cuzco, which was now very 
populous and full of fine buildings which had been begun 
in the time of his father, into two wards which he marked 
out. He commanded that the more important one be 
called Hanan Cozco, which means Upper Cuzco, and that 
the other be called Urin Cozco, or Lower Cuzco. He 
divided the first ward into five or six streets, and gave 
the command of it to the son who was to be his heir, 
and he called it Capac Ayllo, which means the most 
important district. He populated this ward with all 
ranks of people, and he gave names to the streets. 

The second ward, called Urin Cozco, was likewise 
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divided into five or six streets, and he gave the govern- 
ment of it to his second son, and he settled divers peoples 
in it. The old Indians say that Inti Capac made this 
subdivision with special intentions, because, with divi- 
sion into wards and districts, wills would also be 
divided to some extent, so that, if some mutiny arose 
in the city, the bold men [who led it] could not easily 
form combinations, and so that, being thus divided 
into different wards and governments, better know- 
ledge and information as to the condition of the people 
could be obtained. Moreover, when the king had need 
of them, whether for war or for some public work, or 
for anything besides, or for the payment of tribute, 
better cognition might be had and without confusion. 
And the chief cause of all was the fact that the rivalry 
and diversity of opinions, which this division brought 
about, caused the people of one part [of the city] to 
excel those of the other, and this rivalry made them 
renowned in their trades and occupations. 

Inti Capac commanded that this division should be 
made in all the cities of his kingdom, and he gave ex- 
press orders for it to his governors. And in like manner 
he commanded that the whole realm be divided into 
two parts, calling one half Hanan Sayac and the other 
Urin Sayac, which is to say, the people of the upper 
region and those of the lower. This is to be under- 
stood, not as relating to the material things of the king- 
dom, but as relating to the people, for some were more 
important than others. Thus, when the king called 
on the people of any province or commanded them to 
build any public work, those of Hanan Sayac had a 
position distinct from that held by those of Urin Sayac. 
So the king beheld his realm well govemed, on account 
of his individual knowledge of his subjects, for which 
this king had especial care. And so, after having 
' "divided Piru as we have said, he commanded that each 
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portion be ruled by centurions, which they called ; 

each of these contained one hundred men, and above 
the centurions were other officials who had charge of 
one thousand men, which is ten centuries, and who are 
called huarangas ; above these, in turn, are others, 
still more important, called hunos, who commanded 
ten thousand men ; these officials were always the Lords 
of the provinces. And above these hunos this king 
ordered that there should be an officer called Toc-ricoc, 
who was like a viceroy and was always a near relative 
or very intimate friend of the king. Toc-ricoc means 
supervisor, and he had to see and know all tlie events 
in his government, as much to remedy excesses as to 
see to it that all were kept in justice and peace. Un- 
important matters were taken care of by the centurions ; 
and if the matter were serious the Toc-ricoc was supposed 
to inform the king of it ; and if the sentence were death 
or a grave penalty, the king gave it. 

In the offices of centurion, huaranga and huno, the 
men had to be twenty-six years of age or more, and the 
higher officials had to be fifty. [The officials] kept the 
king informed, among other things, of how many old 
men and old women, youths and maidens, sick persons, 
maimed and crippled folk, there were in his realms in 
order that he might make adequate provision for their 
needs. He [the king] commanded the youths to marry 
when they arrived at twenty-six years of age, and he 
ordered the girls who were over fifteen to take husbands ; 
and when they did not wish to, he ordered them to be 
placed in a house of correction, some for the service of 
the Sun, and others to wait upon them, which latter 
were later turned to profane uses, as we shall see. They 
were called mamaconas (I say acllaconas) or women 
for the service of the Sun. This king made a law which 
wa^ kept inviolably, and even to-day it may still be 
seen. It was that the people of each province, as well 
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men as women, should go about with some token by which 
they were distinguished. This law was observed with 
so much rigour that if any man or woman went Ibout 
without the said token, he was punished, because by 
its means the king knew on seeing them from what 
province they came. Some wore the hair braided ; 
some wore it loose ; others put in it certain hoops like 
sieves ; others placed cloths upon it ; others wore slings 
coiled in the hair ; others had braids, and each province 
was known by its head-gear or dress. 

In order to be known as gentlemen of the blood 
royal [some of the people] had their ears bored with 
needles and large studs of gold or silver inserted. On 
this account, the Spaniards called them “ big-ears.” 
Ladies were marked out by their clothes and footwear, 
and those of other provinces were not permitted to the 
women of Cuzco. They were called pallas} 


CHAPTER VII. 

OF THE OTHER MATTERS WHICH THE KING INTI CAPAC 
ORDERED FOR THE GOOD GOVERNMENT OF HIS 
KINGDOM AND OF HIS DEATH. 

Inti Capac, judging that it was necessary that the 
king should be as a heart in the midst of his realms, 
gave orders that the seat of the sovereigns should be 
at Cuzco, in order to be in the centre of the kingdom. 
For the sake of good intercommunication, he commanded 
that there should be post-runners along the roads, which 


^ The Huaitara mentioned in this chapter is a place in the province 
of Castrovirreina. There are remains of fine Incaic walls at the place, 
some of which are to be found incorporated with the church edifice of 
the parish. Practically all the rest of the material in this chapter 
should be understood to relate to Inca and not pre-Inca days. 
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we -call chasquis. The arrajigement was that, at each 
league, which is equal to two Spanish leagues, there 
should be two or three huts in which there were to be 
as many men, continually on a sharp lookout. These 
houses were placed close to the highway, and the men 
were relieved each month, because one of them kept 
watch and the other two ran with the messages, one in 
one direction and one in the other, and without stopping 
an instant they returned to their posts ; and as this 
was hard work, for some days they ran twelve or four- 
teen leagues, they were relieved each month. In regard 
to the advices which the governors sent to the king or 
the king to the governors there have been as many 
different accounts as there have been sorts of royal 
business. When they had letters and figures or hiero- 
glyphs they wrote on the leaves of the plantain-tree, 
as we have said, and one chasqui would give the folded 
leaf to the next until it arrived in the hands of the king 
or of the governor. After they lost the use of letters, 
the chasquis passed the verbal message from one to 
another, and they learned them very well, so that in 
this way the message came to him for whom it was 
intended. The chasqui, before arriving at the place 
where the next one waited, gave loud shouts, at the sound 
of which the next chasqui came out and received the 
message, and, without stopping, ran with all speed to 
where the next post was. And in this manner these 
messages went with so much quickness from hand to 
hand that in three days they went five hundred leagues. 

Of this speed also the king availed himself when he 
craved some dainty which was not to be had in the 
province where he was. And thus, in later years, when 
the kings subjected Quito, and were wont to dwell there 
for long periods, they ate fish from the lake.^ And 


‘ Of Chucui to or Titicaca.— J. 
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fishes caught in the sea at the port of Tumbez j^rere 
carried alive to the king at Quito, which is more than 
one hundred leagues away, in twenty-four hours. This 
courier-service was called chasqui, which is to say, he 
who receives,” because one man took and received the 
message from another. 

This king also arranged that there should be masters 
who were to instruct the lads in warlike things and in 
the use of arms, with authority to choose from them 
those who were most skilful and dextrous, and those 
who were judged worthy were entrusted to other officers, 
as we shall see elsewhere. 

This king also renewed the computation of time, which 
was falling into confusion, so that, in his time, ordinary 
years were counted as having three hundred and sixty- 
five days and hours (stc), and then there were decades, 
giving each decade ten years, counting also larger groups 
of years,^ and calling one hundred thousand years 
Capac-huata or Intip-huatan, which is to say ” the great 
year of the Sun.” 

In this way they counted centuries and reigns, by 
the great solar years ; and it is a common phrase among 
them, in speaking of some Peruvian king of the events 
which befell in his reign, to say : iscay intipi allii canpim 
caycay carcca,^ which means ” two suns having passed, 
such and such a thing took place.” And through not 
understanding this language, the licenciado Polo de 
Ondegardo ® said that the Incas did not anciently have 
more than four hundred and fifty of the ordinary years, 
although they really had a thousand of the great solar 
years which are the four thousand five hundred years 
that elapsed after the Deluge. But we do say that the 

' I have made a very loose translation here on account of the 
obscurity of the text.—P. A. M. 

• Ysa ay intipiallis campin caycacaria, in the original. — J. 

' Author of various articles about Peruvian antiquities. He 
flourished in Peru in the middle of the i6th century.— J. 
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Special government of the Incas themselves lasted only 
four hundred years in this land, which is the truth, 
as we shall see. Also, they had some knowledge of 
leap-year on account of the fact that their astrologers 
had observed the time at which the sun crossed the Line, 
which they marked out near Quito, where we ourselves 
say it goes, by means of some large walls that are to be 
seen to-day. 

This king lived more than a hundred years, and during 
his life he ordered Manco Capac, second of this name, to 
rule, so that he might see his good habits and be satisfied 
of his valor and prudence ; and after that he lived in 
great retirement and solitude near the temple of the 
Sun ; there he died, leaving great grief throughout the 
kingdom. The people mourned him many days and 
placed his statue among his ancestors. And they obeyed 
Manco Capac.^ Inti Capac was king for not more than 
fifty years. 


* The question of whether or not there was anything resembling 
hieroglyphics in pre-Incaic Peru is an important one, but one which 
has never been settled. Without at all accepting in a literal sense the 
theories of Posnansky and others, one may say that there are certain 
details in the artifacts of pre-liicaic Peru which seem to suggest that 
some system of mnemonics, if not of actual hieroglyphics, formerly 
prevailed. On the great gateway at Tiahuanaco, on the vases from 
various coast sites, in variou.s rock-carvings here and there, and espe- 
cially on the famous golden breastplate and tvpu described by Markham 
(1910, p. iig), the former of which now belongs to the Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation, in New York City, one sees many 
conventional and stylistic figures and marks which may have had the 
function of writing.* More than this, the cautious student hesitates 
to say at present. In this connection consult : — 

Markham, 1910, p. 119 ; Vazquks, 1918, p. 71. 

Posnansky, Arthur. 1913. El SignoEscalonado. Berlin. 1914. 

Una Melropoli Prekistorica m la America del Sud. Berlin. 

On the other hand, one cannot be too wary lest he be trapped into 
dangerous assumptions in this connection. Such an assumption is that 
made by Dr. Hiram Bingham, who suggests that some rock-scralchings 
which he found in the Department of Cuzco are perhaps the record of 
" an Indian raid from the jungles of the Amazon into the heart of the 
land of the Incas." This very stimulating hint is, however, somewhat 
vitiated by the fact that the only intelligible and coherent part of the 
rock-scratching in question contains crude im^es of two churches, one 
of them surmounted by a cross. 

Bingham, Hiram. 1913. In ike Wonderland of Peru. National 
Geographic Magazine for April, 1913. P- 5 ^^* 

The rest of the chapter really relates to Inca times. 

4— a 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CONCERNING THE SIGNS WHICH APPEARED IN THE SKY IN 

THE TIME OF MANCO CAPAC, SECOND OF THAT NAME. 

After Manco Capac ceased to mourn for his fath^ 
during many days he gave orders that the provinces oi 
his kingdom should have highways to and from Cuzco, 
traversing the difficult passes, and commanding bridges 
to be built over the rivers. After the iamhos or inns had 
been built every three or four leagues, they were provided 
with keepers and with whatever was necessary from the 
nearest provinces in whose charge their upkeep was put. 
There was not at that time so much safety and order as 
there was later in the time of other kings, as we shall see. 

He also ordered that the ministers of Illatici Phirua 
Yachachic Huira Cocha should live in great retirement and 
chastity, so much so that if any of them broke it in any 
way they were to be buried alive. He placed over them 
a high priest, his brother or a very near relative, whose 
duty it was to preside over the solemn sacrifices. He 
likewise ordered that there should be houses of retreat 
for the women who were to serve in the temple and who 
were called Mothers of the Sun. These women were very 
much respected, and any man who looked at them or 
touched them was punished by great torments. 

Manco Capac Yupanqui ruled in peace during his 
reign, although his captains carried on some wars against 
the people of Tucuman who had entered the province of 
Chichas. At the end of some years two fearsome comets 
appeared which were in the form of a lion and of a serpent. 
He commanded the astrologers and amautas to assemble, 
on account of the fact that two very notable eclipses of 
the sun and moon had taken place. They consulted the 
idols and the Devil gave them to understand that Illatid 
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vished to destroy the world for its sins, and that he was 
ending a lion and a serpent to destroy the moon. And 
hen every one, women and children, gathered together, 
ind gave great shouts and wept aloud with very pitiful 
iiglis even drowning the noise of the dogs ; because they 
;aid that the tears and sighs of the innocent greatly 
ififect the Supreme Creator. The warriors made ready 
.or war, playing upon trumpets and drums, and throwing 
uany arrows and stones toward the moon, making believe 
:o wound the lion and the serpent, because they said that 
,n this manner they would frighten them away, so that 
the moon should not be torn to pieces. They understood 
that if the lion and the serpent could accomplish their 
purpose, they themselves would remain in darkness, and 
that all the instruments of man and of woman would be 
converted into lions and reptiles, and that the spindles 
of the women would be turned into serpents, and their 
looms would be turned into bears and tigers, and other 
ferocious animals. And this is the reason why to-day 
the Peruvians give shouts when there is any eclipse. 
After having sacrificed many youths and maidens, and 
men and women, made of gold and silver, one-third of the 
size of life, they consumed them all in the fire except the 
youths, for they say that the eclipse of the sun indicated 
the death of a great Lord ; and they pretend that the sun 
was just in mourning because of it. For this reason they 
interred the boys alive, in order that they might go to 
the Creator of all in order to exchange their deaths for 
that of the prince who had died. 

A little while after these marvellous things, a plague 
happened in Peru which was so great that the ancients 
say that many provinces were depopulated by the deaths 
of many Lords and common people. This brought about 
a drought which was so severe that it lasted five years, 
and the rivers which water the Plains from Tumbez to 
Arica dried up, with the result that almost the whole 
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land was depopulated, leaving some few inhabitants /lear 
the shore, who sustained themselves only by hard toil. 

On this occasion Manco Capac already a decrepit 
old man, died, having reigned twenty years. Tupac 
Capac succeeded him, and Tupac Capac, the first of this 
name, was followed by his son, Tini Capac Yupanqui ; 
the latter lived with much toil, withdrawn during some 
years in the Andes, and when he heard that conditions 
had become better, he set forth to Cuzxo where he found 
but few people, and the same is true in the other provinces. 
At this point the amautas tell great fables about the 
conquest of Cuzco, and of the persons and families who 
have absented themselves from it, and how they all re- 
turned and lived in great confusion, and how they had 
returned to their pristine condition. Leaving these 
fables on one side, we turn to what is more important, 
namely that among the many sons whom Tini Capac had, 
one was Titu Capac Yupanqui. He was a lad of great 
valor, and taking possession of the kingdom he inflicted 
many punishments in the city of Cuzco on those who- 
opposed the ancient government ; and as a result of this 
the city was brought into submission to him. And then 
he went through the provinces, and without giving warn- 
ing he attacked them, and suddenly took away from them 
both their heads and their lives, so that it was easy to ^ 
reduce them to his will. Being now very old, he gave 
the government to Inti Capac Pirua Amaru. 

It happened after that that this Amaru was the friend 
of lost people, and they besought his father to relieve 
him of the government, and although with a feeling of 
regret, his father did so. The injured boy set out from 
Cuzco with some friends who followed him, and he became 
so wise and skillful in warfare that, following in the 
footsteps of his father, he finally pacified the Collao 
and part of the Charcas ; and, returning to Cuzco, his 
father and the whole city were overjoyed at his coming. 
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esRCcially at the sight of the new conquests which he 
brought. He was greatly beloved by all, and the amautas 
say that he lived more than eighty years with the greatest 
happiness. 

This prince left his son Capac Sayhua Capac as heir, 
whose life was very peaceful ; and he reigned more than 
seventy years, and died aged more than ninety. He left 
as his heir Capac Tinia^ Yupanqui, of whom the amautas 
relate nothing noteworthy, save that he was very observant 
of the rites and grateful to his gods, building many guacas 
to Illatici and to the Sun, his father, and to his ancestors. 
He died when decrepit with age, leaving many sons, and 
having lived more than ninety years, and having reigned 
forty. He left as his heir Ayar Tacco.* 


CHAPTER IX. 

OF WHAT OCCURRED IN THE TIME OF THIS KING IN CUZCO, 
AND OF THE ORIGIN OF THE GIANTS IN PIRU. 

While Ayar Tacco Capac was reigning in Cuzco in 
profound peace, the seers and wizards told him how, wish- 
ing to placate the wrath of Illatici, they had found a very 
evil prognostication in the entrails of the ewes and sheep ® 
which they had sacrificed. This greatly disturbed the 
king, and, at the end of several days, news was brought 
that a great throng of strange people had disembarked 
upon the Coasts from balsas and canoes which formed a 
great fleet, and that they were settling in the land, 


* Capesinia, according to the original. — J. 

* The name of this king is found written in the original in several 
ways: Ayar Taco, Ayatarco Cupc, Arartarco and Arartarcotitu. The 
most reasonable reading and that most conformable to the Quichua 
language is in my opinion Ayar Tacco or Taccu, Capac, and Ayar Taccu 
Tiiu. This Titu appears to me to be more of a mistake than anything 
else.—]. 

* Ueanas, of course. — M. 
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especially along the water-courses, and that some men of 
great stature had gone in advance of the rest. Ahd 
the amautas affirm that the tribes and nations which 
came at this time were without number.^ As soon as the 
king learned of their coming, he sent scouts to find out 
who these people were, what offensive and defensive arms 
they carried, and what was their manner of living. The 
spies returned, and said that wherever the giants arrived, 
if there were people there, the people of the land were 
despoiled and subjected ; and [they said] that the giants 
were settling on the whole Coast, and that some of them 

^ Here Montesinos tells us that he has his information from the 
amautas or historians of the people. Since this is the case, we may 
assume that the events which he here records arc perfectly genuine 
folklore, and of this their very nature affords us ample evidence. 

The “ giants ” here referred to are doubtless merely the coast- 
dwellers, or perhai>s some new wave of migrants from the North, whose 
great strength and valour in their wars with the highlanders won for 
them a terrific reputation for size and ferocity. 

Bandblier, Adolph F. 1905. Traditions of Pre-Cohtmbian 
Landings on the Western Coast of South America. American 
Anthropologist (N.S.) vii. p. 250 — 270. 

CiEZA DE Leon, Pedro de. 1864. Travels. Translated and edited 
by Sir Clements R. Markham, Hakluyt Society. London. 
P. 189. 

On the whole, this is one of the most important passages in the book, 
for here, based on the folklore of the amautas, we have a real tradition 
of the early coast-people and their movement inland (to Huaitara, 
etc.), a movement which probably resulted in the creation of the 
Tiahuanaco civilisation out of elements brought from the Pacific littoral 
in combination with others already present in the liighlands. This 
movement, if my dating is at all v^uable, took place about a.d. 300, 
finding its full results after about two centuries. It was the first of a 
series of similar shifts. (See Means, 1918 and 1918B.) The 

fact that the beginning of the temple at Pachacamac is definitely as- 
signed to these people is of especial value, for it is quite clear from 
Uhle's investigations that that site had a long occupation in pre- 
Incaic times, and, consequently, the date ca. a.d. 300 is not too ancient 
for its foundation. It was added to from time to time for centuries. 
It is also noteworthy that this important temple is identified with the 
ancient, pre-Incaic Creator-God, Pachacamac, already referred to. 

Uhle, Max. 1903. Pachacamac, Philadelphia. 

Squier, E. George. 1877. Peru. New York. Pp. 62 — 81. 

Additional support is given to this passage by the fact that some 
of the pottery from the coast reveals the presence there of the immoral 
practices here referred to by Montesinos. 

The Lima Tarabo here mentioned was anciently Rimac Tampu. It 
is a strategically important fortress not far from Cuz(». What our 
author says about the growing strength of the Chimu folk is of particular 
interest, for it bears out perfectly what we may learn from archaeology. 
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had gone up into the mountains, and that their government 
wds all in confusion. 

When this was learned by Ayar Tacco Capac, he made 
ready his captains and warriors for whatever might take 
place ; but it was not necessary to do this, for the 
foreigners remained on the Coasts, it appearing to them 
impossible that there should be people beyond such lofty 
and jagged mountains, and so only a few of them passed 
upward and populated Huaitara and Quinoa, completing 
some buildings which they found begun with the instru- 
ments of iron which they had brought from their own land. 

Those who remained in Pachacama built a very 
sumptuous temple to the Creator of all things, as a thank- 
offering. At this point the amautas, juggling with fate, 
pretend that the god Pachacama, which is to say 
“ Creator,” created these numberless tribes in the sea 
and brought them to these regions, and for this they call 
Pachacama Creator. 

Likewise, the spies told how very large and tall men 
had arrived at the cape which to-day we call Santa Elena, 
and that they were ruling that land from Puerto Viejo, 
and that the natives of it were fleeing from them because 
they used their bodies so ill. And, in my opinion, it was 
not that they fled from the sin, for they themselves had 
it also, but that they fled from the danger of the instru- 
ment with which the giants took their lives. But so 
great were the excesses of these giants that the Divine 
justice took upon itself their punishment, and it punished 
them in an instant, sending fire from heaven which 
suddenly consumed them. The amautas pretend here 
that their father the Sun, with very fiery rays, burned 
them up, because otherwise they would cause the end of 
the world. A memory of this event is found in the bones 
which God reserved as a warning to posterity. A bone 
from the lower part of the leg is to be seen ; it has the 
height of a man. Also, there are to be seen on the same 
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cape of Santa Elena some wells which they made in the 
living rock, whence very fresh and good water is to fee 
got, a work of great marvellousness. 

The king, Ayar Tacco, distrusting this people who kept 
settling in some places in the mountains, as at Caxamarca 
and Hu^itara, and throughout the Coasts, set forth from 
Cuzco with a large army with the intention of reducing 
and punishing them. He arrived in Andaguailas, and 
there he learned that the enemy were numerous, ugly and 
big. He changed his plan, and contented himself with 
placing garrisons in Vilcas and Lima Tambo, giving 
definite orders to the captains that they were not to let 
these strange people get to Cuzco. But, confiding little 
in the diligence of others, and keeping vigilant watch 
upon the enemy, he wished to be present himself at Lima 
Tambo, in wait for them, for he knew that they were 
holding conferences and building forts upon the Coasts 
against him. He arranged his men in this way : In 
the foothills he placed many soldiers who, with boulders 
and large stones, would hold the pass against the enemy, 
forcing them to go by the road which leads by Lima 
Tambo and is narrow, and there the king placed the main 
force of his warriors. 

Being thus occupied, and being tired and weary with 
the many new perplexities which each day brought to 
him, he died, having reigned twenty-five years. He left 
as his heir Huascar Titu, the first of this name, and the 
twelfth Peruvian king, who bore the body of his Ayar 
Tacco Titu, to Cuzco, to the houses of the Sun, as he had 
commanded him to do, and after the obsequies he 
[Huascar] returned to Lima Tambo to complete the 
fortifications which his father had begun against the 
Chimos,^ for thus were the very warlike foreign people 
of Trujillo called, after the name of their king and captain, 
the Chimo. 


* Le. the Chimu.— M. 
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, Every day intensified the news that the Chimos were 
increasing and improving their fortresses and arms every 
instant, being mindful, when they were strong within 
tlu-ir own houses, to go and conquer Cuzco. Huascar 
Titu lived all his life in the resolve to resist them, until 
death took him after he had lived seventy-four years and 
reigned thirty. This king had many sons, and he left 
as his heir Quispi Titu, and he was the thirteenth Peruvian 
king. This man was greatly beloved by his vassals, 
and nothing else noteworthy is said of him save that he 
died at thirty years of age, having reigned . . } years. 
He left as his heir Titu Yupanqui Pacliacuti, who was the 
fourteenth of the Peruvian kings. 


CHAPTER X. 

OF THE KING TITU YUPANQUI PACHACUTI AND OF THE 
REFORMS WHICH HE MADE IN HIS KINGDOM. 

At the third year of reign of this king, and the sixth 
after the beginning of the third sun, which, according 
to the computations of our historians, corresponds to 
the second age of the world, the people of this kingdom 
lived in forgetfulness of good customs and given up to all 
kinds of vice. For this reason, say the old amautas 
(and they learn it from their ancestors, and from the 
reading of their quipus), the Sun wearied of journeying 
and hid himself from men [taking away] his light in order 
to punish them, so that there was no dawn for more 
than twenty hours. The Indians gave great shouts, 
crying out to their father the Sun ; and they made great 
sacrifices in order to placate him, offering many lambs, 
girls and boys, and when the light of the Sun came forth 


Blank in the original.— J. 
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at the end of the said hours, they gave many thanks fpr 
the benefits which they had received. And the king 
determined to reform his kingdom ; and the first thing 
which he did was to reform the soldiery, because the 
soldiers were going about in a mutinous state on account 
of the fact that the kings, because of peaceful times, had 
forgotten the granaries and storehouses from which was 
got their sustenance, and so neither the food nor the 
clothes to which they were accustomed were given them, 
which was two [issues of supplies] per year to each man. 
The king caused the storehouses to be repaired, and he 
revived the forced distribution of clothes, so that there 
was plenty of everything, and he pleased the soldiers 
because the Chimos of Trujillo were so elated that they 
were making ready to wage war on the king, Titu 
Yupanqui, 

After the soldiery had profited by this good treatment, 
and after the feasts which were held during many days 
had been brought to a close, he was singularly prudent 
about punishing the mutineers without either uprisings 
or disturbances, His method was this : He placed spies 
in all the districts while the families were at their banquets 
and drinking-bouts, at a time when they say whatever 
is in their hearts, for, when free from drunkenness, they 
keep silence. The culprits being thus found out, they 
were taken before ten judges of the royal caste, and 
they put questions to them under a threat of torment, 
examining them according to the words which they 
had spoken, and, having made fast the guilty and their 
accomplices, the judges gave them to drink from an 
enchanted vessel ; and so they did justice upon them.^ 


^ The amenuensis of Montesinos then put down Mira esto del vaso 
en las discursos antecedmUs y fkinlo al mdrgen. (Look up this matter 
of the vase in the foregoing discourses, and put it in the margin.) This 
indicates that the author did not put the finishing touches to his work. 
Tht discursos refer to those in the manuscript cited in the first chapter 
of these Mmorias.^J. 
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, From that time the Indians took care not to get drunk 
b'efore any person in whom they do not feel confidence,^ 
advising their women and near relatives when anything 
of that sort happens to carry of! the person to sleep where 
no one shall see him. And the women never used to get 
drunk ; and in the time of the Ingas none of these women 
was ever seen to get drunk, for fear of her husband. The 
king, seeing these precautions, established a law that 
there should be held no gathering of the people, either for 
banquets, or for anything else, without the permission 
and presence of his viceroys and governors. But it was 
permitted to them to hold certain gatherings, as for tilling 
the land, which they called mingas, for the crops, or for 
building houses, or when they made and celebrated some 
marriage. In the other public and mortuary feasts, 
permission was not necessary, because they held them in 
the open fields ; but the people always lived in appre- 
hension from the spies. 

This king was determined to make war against the 
Chimos ; * for this purpose he sent to the Lord of Vilcas 
to ask permission for the passing of his troops. The Lord 
of Vilcas replied that he could not grant it because he did 
not wish to fall foul of those men who were so strong. 
So the king determined to make war upon the Lord of 
Vilcas, which he delayed for some days, during which 
he died, burdened with years, having reigned . . 

He left many sons, and, as his heir, Titu Capac, who 
was the fifteenth Peruvian king, and he reigned twenty- 
live years and died without doing anything worthy 
of memory. Paullu Ticac ^ Pima, who was the sixteenth 
Peruvian king, succeeded him, and he lived in much 
peace and quiet during thirty years. Nothing of 


* Descend&ncia, in the original.— -J. 

* Chimhos, in the original. — J. 

* A blank in the original. — J. 

* Hicara, in the original. — J. 
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importance is said about him, beyond the fact that his 
death was greatly mourned by his vassals. He left as 
his heir Lloqiie Tesag Amauta.^ It is said that he was 
very wise, and that he reigned fifty years and died decrepit 
with age. He left as his heir Cayo Manco Amauta, 
who lived more than ninety years and died without doing 
anything noteworthy. Huascar Titu Tupac, second of 
this name, succeeded him in the kingdom. 

This king was very learned. He once again created 
governors for all the provinces, choosing them from among 
his relatives of the blood royal. He commanded that 
the most robust young men of thirty years be sifted out 
in order that they might be instructed in warlike affairs 
by his captains, and [he ordered] the latter to make a 
report to him of this matter every month. And the drill 
was with bow and arrows, spears, spear-throwers, lances 
thirty palms long and hardened bludgeons, all of these 
things being made with copper, and some of them with 
black palm-wood like a broadsword so smooth and sharp 
that they cut as if they were of steel. 

He also invented defensive arms, which were certain 
cloaks of fine cotton, wound about the body in many 
turns, and having above the breast and shoulders great 
plates ; the Lords wore gold ones, the people of their 
blood and their captains wore silver ones, and others wore 
copper ones. They used at this time little round shields 
of palm and cotton, and with thefee arms raw soldiers 
and long-ago captains were instructed. He commanded 
that many privileges be kept for the soldiers, especially 
those who had distinguished themselves in some battle, 
and the king conferred his favours upon them with his 
own hands, giving the rewards of clothes and arms. Also 
the Lords carried out their own military exercises ; and 
the people of Hanan Cozco were wont to skirmish with 


^ Lhquete Sagamauta, in the text. I do not know for certain the 
name which should be put instead of Tesag ; perhaps Tucac or Ticac. — J. 
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thpse of Urin Cozco, and sometimes matters went so far 
between the two wards that blood was spilt. And as the 
whole kingdom was divided into these two sections, 
wherever there were bands of soldiers, there was rivalry 
between the valiants of both parties. 

He founded also a council of twenty of his relatives, 
old and prudent men, full of experience in the government 
of the kingdom. And having done these and other 
remarkable things, he died in the twenty-third year of 
his reign, having lived more than seventy-five years. 
He left as his heir his eldest son, Manco Capac Amauta, 
fourth of this name. He was very learned, and a great 
astrologer, because of which they called liim Amauta. 
He caused to assemble all the men learned in this science, 
and, conferring with them, he .said that the sun and the 
moon were in positions. He ordered that the common 
year should begin with the [end of] summer, which, in 
our reckoning, is the vernal equinox, which is on the 
thirty-first of March, This king discovered with the 
other astrologers, noting the influence of the stars, that 
there were to be great events in this Peruvian kingdom, 
and so they kept instructing their sons and descendants. 
They warned them always to live circumspectly, invoking 
Illatici Yachachic Huira Cocha, who is the Supreme 
Creator of all things, taking the Sun and the Moon, their 
progenitors as intercessors, and always offering them 
sacrifices. This king reigned fifty years and governed 
peacefully. He had many sons. He died more than 
eighty years old, and left as his heir his first-born son 
Ticac Tupac,^ twenty-first Peruvian king. Nothing more 
is said of him than that he reigned thirty years, and 
was succeeded by Paullo Toto Capac, who reigned nine- 
teen years and was the twenty-second of the Peruvian 
kings. 


Ticatua, in the text.— J. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

OF OTHER PERUVIAN KINGS, AND OF SOME EVENTS IN 
THEIR REIGNS. 

Paullo Toto Capac left as his heir Cayo Manco ^ Amauta, 
second of this name. In the time of this king there were 
great disturbances in the kingdom on account of the news 
that very ferocious and warlike people had marched 
through Tucuman, the Chiriguaynas {sic) and Chile. 
Cayo Manco made himself ready, and in the act of pre- 
paring [for the attack], he died, having reigned thirty 
years. He was the twenty-third Peruvian king. 

Among the many sons whom Cayo Manco had, he chose 
Marasco Pachacuti as his successor in the kingdom, and 
he was the third of this name and the twenty-fourth 
Peruvian king. In the time of this king it is said that the 
tribes which came again [into the kingdom] caused by 
force the establishment of great idolatries throughout the 
land. The king wished to make war upon them with a 
copious army, but this plan was spoiled by the people of 
the Coasts, with whom he had many encounters, and he 
never could gain from the Chimos one palm of land, 
although he did curb them somewhat. The most 
important thing he did was to re-enforce the garrisons 
which he had between the two cordilleras, which lie 
along the border of the Coastlands as far as the Rimac 
river where the city of Lima now is, and back into the 
mountains as far as Hudnuco. His troops had a very 
bloody battle in the Collao with the barbarians, of whom 
many were killed and captured. He had other fortunate 
adventures so that he returned victorious and triumphant 
to Cuzco where great sacrifices were held in the house of 
the Sun. 


^ Cao Manco in the text. — J. 
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^0 great was the corruption which the barbarians 
who entered the land practised in their idolatries that the 
ancient rites were almost forgotten by the Peruvians. 
Marasco Pachacuti called a general council to discuss the 
reformation [of the religion], and, having made some 
decrees, he lived eighty years. Of these he reigned forty 
or more, and he died at a good old age, and many sons 
remained after him. He left as his heir Paullo Atauchi 
Capac, who was the twenty-fifth Peruvian king, and who 
held burial services for his father during forty days. He 
was much beloved and esteemed by his vassals, 
and because of the happy events of his reign, they 
called him Pachacuti, and he was the third of this name. 
Nothing more of note is said of Paullo save that his 
reign was peaceful. He had many sons and died at the 
age of seventy years. He left as his heir, having reigned 
. . . Lluqui Yupanqui. He was very discreet. He 
lived thirty years, being the twenty-sixtli Peruvian king, 
and reigned fourteen of them. He left as his heir Lluqui 
Ticac, twenty-seventh Peruyian king. He reigned only 
eight years, dying at the age of thirty. He left as his 
heir Capac Yupanqui, twenty-eighth Peruvian king. It 
is said that this king was very righteous and just, and 
that he greatly limited the power of the people of the 
Coasts. He died more than eighty years old, having 
reigned fifty of them. He left many sons, and, as his 
heir, his first-born, Tupac Yupanqui, first of this name 
and twenty-ninth Peruvian king. It is said of him that 
he only reigned eighteen years, and that he died very old ,' 
his son, Manco Auqui Tupac Pachacuti succeeded him as 
his heir. It is said of him that he had many wars and 
that, although he was an idolater, he gave very good laws. 
He reigned fifty years. He revoked what Capac Amauta 
had ordained about the counting of the year, and he 
commanded that the winter solstice, which falls on the 


^ Blank in the text. — J. 
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twenty-sixth of September, should be the beginning, of 
the year, and that it should be counted from the twenty- 
fifth of that month. They called this king Pachacuti 
on account of the good laws which he gave, and on account 
of his changing the calendar. He was the fourth of this 
name. He reigned fifty years, dying decrepit. He left 
as his heir Sinchi Apusqui, his son, a very valiant and very 
prudent man . . } 

This king, seeing how greatly the number of gods had 
increased, and perceiving that they adored equally the 
sole god of their ancestors and the modern gods brought 
in by different peoples, and as it seemed to him that this 
equality was harmful to the ancient god, he called a 
great meeting and afterwards he ordered that the great 
Pirua god should be invoked by this name : Illatici 
Huira Cocha, because at this time the Pirua name was 
corrupted and they said Huira Cocha, so henceforth we 
shall say Illatici Huira Cocha, which means the glory and 
void and foundation wherein and whereon are all things, 
because ilia signifies glory, and tici foundation. Huira, 
anciently, before it was corrupted, was pirua, which is 
the storehouse of all things, and cocha is abyss and pro- 
fundity. Besides this, these names have great emphasis 
in their significations. 

Because this king made this distinction between the 
supreme god and the rest and changed the ancient name, 
they called him Huarma Vira Cocha, which means the 
boy Huira Cocha. He was very wise and made great 
laws against thieves, adulterers, incendiaries and liars, 
and he commanded that they be carried put with so much 
rigor that in his time there was no one who lied, who stole, 
or who was an adulterer. And it was so much so that, 
although a lie might save someone's life, yet would no 
one dare to say it. And it would be a good thing if this 
strictness lasted to this day. This king died more than 


* The rest of this passage does not make sense. — M. 
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eighty years old, having reigned forty. And the amautas 
say that in his time two thousand and seventy years 
after the Deluge were completed. He left many sons, 
and as his heir, Auqui Quitu Atauchi, who died aged 
twenty-nine, having reigned only four years. Ayay 
Manco, first of this name, succeeded him. This king 
called a general assembly of all the learned amautas in 
Cuzco for the reformation of the years, which at that time 
were almost lost count of, in order that, according to the 
influences and positions of the stars in their courses, the 
computation of time might be arranged. After the 
meeting had lasted many days, it was decided that they 
would not count the year by moons, as up to that time, 
but that each month should have thirty fixed days, 
and that the weeks should have ten days, and that the 
five days left over should be half a week, and that the 
leap-years should be set in order, which they call allca- 
canquis. And the Indians call the month of this week 
the small month. And he ordained likewise that as there 
should be weeks of ten days, so there should be groups 
of ten common years, and then groups of ten decades 
and then ten of these, which was a sun ; and half of a sun, 
five hundred years, he commanded should be called a 
pachacuti for the reason that has been told. The Indians 
kept this count of the years always until the coming ol 
the Spaniards. 


CHAPTER XII. 

CONTINUES THE SUCCESSION OF THE PERUVIAN KINGS. 

After Ayay Manco ^ had governed his realms in great 
felicity and quietude, he came to the end of his days after 
sixty years of life. He left as his heir Huira Cocha 

^ In the text it says, mistakenly, Auqui Quitu Atauchi, which was the 
name of his father,—-). 
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Capac, second of this name and thirty-fourth Peruvi^an 
king. This king died after having reigned fifteen years. 
He left as his heir Chinchi Roca Amauta ; he was very 
learned and he reigned twenty years. Tupac Amaru 
Amauta, first of this name, succeeded him. This king 
lived in continual melancholy, without anyone having 
seen him laugh in all the twenty-five years of his reign. 
Capac Raymi Amauta, thirty-seventh Peruvian king, 
succeeded him. 

This king called a great assembly of his wise men and 
astrologers, and, with the king himself (who was deeply 
learned), they all studied the solstices with care. There 
was a sort of shadow-clock by which they knew which 
days were long and which were short, and when the sun 
went to and returned from the tropics. They showed 
me four very ancient walls upon a hill, and a creole, a 
great talker but a truthful man, assured me that this 
edifice served the .ancient Indians as a clock. As this 
prince was so learned Ih tjie movements of the stars, they 
called the month of December, in which he was born, 
Capac Raymi after his own name. Then they called the 
month of June Citoc Raymi or, as we should say, greater 
and lesser solstice.^ 

In imitation of the king Huarma Huira Cocha, first 
oi this name, all the nations named their gods and idols 
Huira Cocha, and some important Lords, with considerable 
boldness, even named their sons with this name. For 
this reason [the king Capac Raymi Amauta] commanded 
that only the great and ancient god whom his ancestors 
had been wont to adore should henceforth be named lUatici 
Huira Cocha, and this was done until the Holy Gospel 
entered [the land]. He likewise ordered that no one 
should name his son Huira Cocha, and this command 
was also observed for some time, but later it was 


^ Two wild, and, in our opinion, inexact guesses which we will leave 
upon the authority of Montesinos. The citoc is the dtuc or acitua of 
other writers and means brilliant or resplendent. — J. 
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disobeyed. He permitted the labourers to count the year 
by moons, and he armed the nobles and gave them tokens 
to distinguish them from the common people. 

He died, to the great grief of his vassals, having lived 
many years, the number of which is not known. He left 
as his heir Ilia Tupac, who died at thirty years of age, and 
ruled only three. He left as his heir Tupac Amauta,^ 
second of this name, and he died in the fourth year of his 
reign. Toca Corea Apu Capac, who was the fortieth 
Peruvian king, succeeded him. This king was very wise 
and a great astrologer. He found the equinoxes, wliich 
the Indians call illarisr and, for this reason, they call the 
month of May Quilla Toca Corea or, as we should say, 
vernal equinox. And they call September Camay Tupac 
Corea, wliich is the autumnal equinox. Thus he divided 
the ordinary year into four parts and seasons, in con- 
formity with the four points of the solstices and equinoxes. 

He founded in Cuzco a University, which was cele- 
brated among them because of their small learning. 
And, in his time, according to what the Indians say, 
there were letters and characters upon parchment and 
on the leaves of trees, until all this was lost for a period 
of four hundred years, as we shall soon see. He reigned 
forty-five years, greatly to the satisfaction of all, and 
they mourned his death and wept for him during thirty 
days. His son Huampar Sairi Tupac succeeded him j 
nothing memorable is said of him ; he reigned thirty- 
two years, and left as his successor and heir Hinac Huilla 
Amauta Pachacuti, who was the forty-second Peruvian 
king. 

In the fifth year of the reign of this king Hinac, two 
thousand five hundred years since the Deluge were 
completed, and, for this reason, they called this king 
Pachacuti. He reigned thirty-five years, and he died, 

^ Perhaps 

* From illarini, to shine (?). In the text, J. 
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leaving as his heir and successor Capac Yupanqui Amauta. 
He reigned thirty-five years [also], and left as his heir 
Huampar Sairi Tupac, of whom nothing is said. He 
left as his heir Cayo Manco Auqui, second of this name, 
who reigned thirteen years, and he died very old. He 
left as his heir Hinac Huilla, first of this name,^ who 
reigned thirty years and left as his heir Inti Capac Amauta, 
who reigned more than thirty years, and left as his heir 
Ayar Manco Capac, second of this name 

In the time of this king there were great disturbances 
in the Andes, where he was like an arbitrator, and with 
his great prudence he not only made friends [of his 
enemies] but reduced them to a state tributary to his 
dominion. YahuarHuquiz, first of this name, succeeded 
him. He reigned thirty years to the complete satis- 
faction of his vassals. He was a great astrologer, and he 
studied to find out how the intercalary days should be 
counted every four years. He commanded that, for the 
sake of accurately counting the time in the future, a year 
should be intercalated every four hundred years, and that 
the leap-years should be done away with, because, accord- 
ing to the amautas and astrologers with whom he held great 
meetings, the king averred that thus the count of the years 
would be made accurate. And the old men, in memory 
of this king and event called the leap year huquiz, which 
was called allca allia^ before. And also in the memory 
of this king, they called the month of May Yahmr Huquiz. 
The king died very old, and left as his successor and heir 
Capac Titu Yupanqui, fiftieth Peruvian king. 

In the time of this king there was a great plague of 
small-pox in Cuzco and throughout the kingdom, and 
he died of it, having reigned twenty-three years, and 
being more than one hundred years old. Tupac Curi 

^ A little further back, however, he mentions Hinac Huilla AmtuUa 
Pachacuti,—], 

> He calls it allcacanquis at the end of Chapter xi. 
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Amauta, second of this name, succeeded him. This prince 
give orders that the equinoxes and solstices should be 
celebrated with great feasts and rejoicings, representing 
in them the course of the sun. He reigned thirty-nine 
years, living to be more than eighty. I do not know 
that they relate anything else of this king. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

CONCERNING THE EVENTS AND SUCCESSION OF SOME OF 
THE KINGS OF PIRU. 

Tupac Curi left Tupac Curi Amauta, his son, as his 
heir.^ He was exceedingly sagacious ; he governed 
forty years. He left many sons, and, as his heir, Huill- 
canota Amauta. In the time of this king there came 
many hordes of people from Tucuman, and his governors 
retired toward Cuzco.^ He assembled his forces and 


‘ Does not Montesinos wish to say Tupac Curi Amauta left as Ms 
heir Tupac Curi Ms son 1 — J. 

* In Chapters x. — xiii., inclusive, we have what is prcsuntably the 
history of the Tiahuanaco empire. 

In order to combine what Montesinos tells us with known archsEO- 
logical facts, it will be well to say something about the site known now 
as Tiahuanaco, though anciently it bore the Colla name of Taypicala. 

In the neighbourhood of Tiahuanaco, then, one finds many vestiges 
of ancient buildings of several sorts, as well as a large number of stone 
,carviag5, pottery fragments and so on. The large artificial mound 
called Acapana is probably the oldest structure at the site. To the 
north of it is the huge square enclosure formerly surrounded by stone 
walls (of which only the largest stones — large upright pillars at regular 
intervals — now remain). This is known as the Calasasaya. The famous 
monolithic gateway is in the north-western comer of it, and the equally 
&mous, though mis-named '* monolithic “ stairway is in the centre of 
the eastern end. (See the admirable plan of the site in Posnansky, 
1914.) The Calasasaya group undoubtedly represents the height of 
the empire. The stone cutting to be seen there is superb in detail, 
execution and fixiish. The same may be said of the group of ruins 
known as Puma-puncu, about a mile south-westwardly from the 
Calasasaya. 

Many writers have assumed that, because it is now in a much despoiled 
condition, Tiahuanaco was never finished. A recent writer, however, 
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prepared a great army. He sent spies to find out what 
manner of men the enemy were. He learned that thdy 
were coming in two armies. He halted with his warriors 
on a high pass full of snow which is twenty leagues [soutli 
of] Cuzco, and which is called Huillcanota. There, 
fortified, he awaited the enemy. He gave battle to the 
first army, which he conquered easily on account of it 
being in disorder. The second army, hearing the news, 
came very confusedly to aid their fellows, and it also 
was conquered. The king entered Cuzco triumphant, 
bearing before him the vanquished, naked and with their 
hands tied. From this event the ancients call this king 
Huillcanota. 

Also at this time there came through the Andes a large 
number of tribes who surrendered forthwith on condition 
that they be given lands for sowing, and they said that 
they did not come to bring war, but that they were 
fleeing from some men very large of body who liad taken 
away their lands from them, because of which they had 
come seeking some plaee where they might live. They 

is of the opinion that it was finished, but that it has been the victim of 
spoliation and vandalism for centuries. 

CouRTY, G. 1909. Les Nouveaux Aspects de la Prehistoire 
Americaine. L'homme prehistorique, vii. pp. 65 — 72. Paris. 

I have myself seen enormous numbers of stones in the modern build- 
ings of new Tiahuanaco and of La Paz, all of them, so Sr. Don Manuel 
Vicente Ballivian stated, unscrupulously stolen from the ancient ruins. 
Archaeology in this district around the southern end of Lake Titicaca 
has only just begun to contribute its quota to our knowledge. Sites 
like Llojcpaya and Viacha are still waiting to be studied. 

In the art of Tiahuanaco, as represented in the various collections 
which 1 have studied, those of Don Federico Diez de Medina and Don 
Agustin de Kada being the cliief ones, there is a noteworthy and regular 
progression from Archaic Type to Incaic, passing through a scries of 
perfectly logical phases, in one of which the blending of coast art with 
highland art may be clearly observed. 

See Posnansky, 1914. Means, 1918B. 

Markham, Sir Clements R. 1904. The Megalithic Age in Peru. 
International Congress of Americanists, XIVth Session, 11. pp. 
521 — 529. 1908. A Comparison of the Ancient Peruvian Carv- 
ings of the Stones of Tiahuanaco and Chavin. International Congress 
of Americanists, XVIth Session, pp. 389—395. 

Polo, Jose Toribio. 1899. La Piedra de Chavin. Boletin de la 
Sodedad Geografica de Lima, ix. 
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gave information to the effect that, having left the plains 
wnere they lived, a very fine and rich land, they had 
passed, on their way thence, through manj^ great swamps 
and thick jungles, full of wild animals, and that, without 
knowing where they were going, they had arrived in these 
parts. 

After having pacified the kingdom and having lived 
ninety years, of which he reigned seventy, the king died. 
He left many sons ; he left as his heir Tupac Yupanqui, 
second of this name and fifty-fourth Peruvian king. 
This king was very wise ; he had the great good-will 
of all his people and neighbours, and they sent him gifts 
and presents, and he returned their favours. He occupied 
his many sons in the government ; he gave them coun- 
cillors, his relatives, and old, experienced men. He died 
ninety years old, having reigned forty-three. He was 
succeeded by Ilia Tupac Capac, who reigned four years, 
and left as his heir Titu Raymi Cozque. He reigned 
thirty-one years and left as his heir Huqui Nina Auqui. 
He reigned forty-three years and was succeeded by Manco 
Capac, tliird or fourth of this name. 

The amautas say that in the second year of the reign 
of Manco Capac, the fourth sun after the Creation was 
completed, which is about two thousand nine hundred 
odd years after the Deluge, and, counting year by year, 
it comes to the first year of Christ, our Lord. This king 
Manco and the Peruvian kingdom had greater power at 
this time than ever before. According to the count of 
these Peruvians, forty-three years were lacking to the 
completion of the four suns, and this agrees wonderfully 
with the reckoning of the Seventy interpreters, and with 
that followed by the Roman Church, which says that the 
Divine Word was born from the womb of the Virgin two 
thousand nine hundred and fifty years after the Deluge. 
Manco reigned twenty-three years after the two years 
already mentioned, and he lived many years He left 
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as his heir Cayo Manco Capac, fourth of this name. 
He reigned twenty years. He was succeeded by ks 
son, Sinchi Ayar Manco, who died having reigned seven 
years. He was succeeded by Huaman Tacco Amauta, 
who was the sixty-first Peruvian king. In the time of 
this king they saw many comets and other marvellous 
signs ; and there were great earthquakes which lasted 
many months. They were so wonderful that the in- 
habitants went about in confusion, and made great 
sacrifices to Illatici Huira Cocha and to mother Earth, 
whom they called Pachamama, beseeching them that so 
many signs and marvels might be turned into good. 
This prince reigned only five years, and he left as his heir 
and successor Titu Yupanqui Pachacuti,' who is the 
sixth of this name and the sixty-second Peruvian king. 
They called him Pachacuti because in his time three 
thousand years from the Deluge were completed, and 
with them the fourth sun since the Creation of the 
world, which is four thousand years. And because in 
this time great armies of very fierce people came, as 
well by way of the Andes as by way of Brasil and Tierra 
Firme, they had great wars in which they lost the letters 
which had lasted up to that time. 


CHAPTER XIV.i 

OF THE CONFUSION WHICH WAS CAUSED IN CUZCO BY 
THE ENTRANCE OF STRANGE PEOPLES INTO PIRU, 
BECAUSE OF WHICH THE USE OF LETTERS WAS LOST. 

So great was the disturbance suffered at this time by 
the people of Cuzco and of all the provinces of the kingdom 


* III this Chapter we find recorded the period of general cultural 
decline which presumably lasted for several generations between about 
900 and about 1100 a.d. It was a time of general distress and dis- 
organisation, ushered in by wars, invasions and calamities. A general 
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as puch on account of the marvels and portents which 
appeared in the sky every day with a great variety of 
comets and a continuous trembling of tlie earth and 
destruction of buildings, as on account of the multitude 
of tribes which came from all directions, publishing the 


dispersal and social irruption seems to have occurred, and for that reason 
the age immediately preceding the Incaic period may be looked upon as 
a real " Dark Age." 

WiEssH, Carlos. 1913. Las Civilizaciones Primiiivas del Peru, 
Lima. pp. i2i-~i4g. 

Padre Arriaga has a great deal to say about the wizards ; — 

" These men, whom we commonly call Wizard.s, although those who 
kill by witchcraft are rare, in general language are called Vmu and Laicca 
and, in some regions, Chacha and Auqui or Auquilla, which is to say, 
Padre, or old man, but, as they have various offices and ministries, they 
also bear several special names. 

" Huacapvitlac, which means Hc-who-speaks-with-a-Muaca, is the 
highest grade, and has charge t)f the Huaca, and speaks with it, and 
replies to the people the things which he pretends it says to him, although 
sometimes the L 5 emon speaks to them through the stone. (And it is 
his duty) to make offerings and sacrifices, to observe fast.s, to cause 
chicha to l)e made for the feasts of the Huacas, to teach their Idolatry, 
to relate their fables, and to reprehend those who are careless in the cult 
and in their veneration of the Muacas. 

" Malquipvillac, He-who-speaks-with-tbe-Malquis, has the same 
office with respect to the Malquis as the last has with the Muacas. 

" In the same way there are Libiaopavillac, who speak with the light- 
ning, and PuHchaupvillac, who speak with the Sun. 

" Each one of these has a minor miui.ster and assistant, and so they 
call the latter Yanapac, Hc*who-aids. And, in many placc.s, usurping 
our word, they call him Sacristan, because he serves in the sacrifices, 
and when the chief minister is away, the assistants arc accustomed to 
take his place, though not always. 

" Maesa or Viha are those who take care of a thousand baubles and 
superstitions which come before the ordinary sacrifice to the Huaca or 
Conopa (and come from) the private individual who consults it. . . . 

" Aucachic, which in Cuzco is called Jehuris, is the Confessor ; this 
office does not stand by itself, but is always attached to the V iliac 
or to the Maesa aforementioned. He confesses all the people of his 
AyUo, even his wife and his son. These confessions are always on the 
festivals of their Huacas, and when they are about to go on a long 
journey. And they arc so carcfull in this office that I have met with 
certain boys who have never confessed to any Priest of God our Lord, 
but who have already confessed three or four times to these ministers 
of the Demon. . . . 

" Acmc or Accac is Hc-who-has-chargc-of-thc-making-of-chicha- 
for-the-feasts. And (he looks after) the offerings to the Huacas. And 
on the coast (these officers) are men ; in the mountains, women, and 
in some places they choose girls for this ministry. 

** Socacy is a sorcerer and one who divines with maize. He makes 
some littie mounds of maize-grains without counting them, and then 
throws one in one direction, and the next in another, and, according to 
whether they come out even or odd, it is good or evil fortune. . . . 

“ Rapiac is also a magician, and he replies to what is asked him with 
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tidings of the destruction and expulsion of the inhabitants 
of the kingdom, that the king, Titu Yupanqui Pachaliiti 
was full of dismay and melancholy, and he did nothing 
besides offer sacrifices to the gods. The affliction in- 
creased because the seer?, Jar puntaes,alcahuizas and other 
wizards and priests told him that the entrails of animals 
gave evil prognostications and foretold ill fortune in every- 
thing and that chiqui, as they call ill fortune, was pre- 
dominant in all matters relating to the king. Therefore 
this king, Titu, ordered that warning be given to all his 
governors and captains, and he made preparations and 
defences, fortifying the camps and fortresses, and com- 
manding that everyone should bo on the watch (for 
enemies) and that the number of the spies should be 
increased everywhere. While these preparations were 
being made, news was received that many hordes of 
warriors were marching through the Collao, and that the 
ferocious men who were going through the Andes were 
approaching, and that they had some black men among 
them ; and the same was said of the Coasts, And they 
had all prepared great armies and were laying waste the 
fields as they came, thking possession of villages and cities. 

the soft part of his arms ; if he shakes the right arm, he says it will be 
good fortune, if the left, evil, 

" Pacharicuc or Pacchacatic or Pachaatc, is another magician who 
divines by means cf certain spiders called Paccha, and also Oroso, and 
are very large and hairy. When he asks them about anything, he goes 
to look for them in the holes in the wails, and under stones, and he puts 
it on a mantle or on the ground, and he pursues it with a little stick 
until its feet are broken oif, and then he looks to see which feet are 
lacking, and thereby he makes his divination. 

" Moscoc is one who divines by dreams. A person comes to ask 
him something . . . and, if it is a man who consults him, he asks him 
for the huaraca from his head or for the chuspa or mantle, or for some 
other part of his clothing ; and if it is a woman, he asks for her chuntbi 
or girdle, or for something similar ; and he carries it off to his house, 
and sleeps upon it, and he replies in accordance with what he 
dreams .... 

" Hacaricuc or Cuyricuc is He-who-examines-guineapigs, and, open- 
ing Uiem with the finger-nail, he looks to see whence blood flows, or 
what part of the entrails quiver. This method was much used among 
the gentile Romans. ..." 

Arriaga, Pablo Joseph de. 1621. Exlirpacion de la Idolatria 
del Pirn. Lima. p. 17. 
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The governors of the lands through which they had 
passed had not been able to resist them. And .so the 
king determined to assemble all his forces in order to 
oppose these people. Against the people of the Collao 
he sent some captains, and he sent others to resist the 
people of the Andes in the dangerous passes and at the 
bridges over the rivers. Titu Yupanqui, with the 
main body of his army, arrived at the high mountains 
which bear the name of Pucara, and he built many 
andenes,^ trenches and so on in such a way that they 
each had but one very narrow entrance leading to the [first 
platform of the] mountain and having another athwart it, 
and so on all the way up, to the very highest of all, where 
the king had his stores and the necessary supplies. The 
whole stronghold formed a cone, and the entire army was 
within the andcncs and was divided between two fortresses. 
Being thus fortified, the king had news that tlie enemy 
was coming nearer, and, against the advice of his men, he 
set forth to give battle, which was a very fierce one. The 
king, Titu Yupanqui received a stroke from an arrow 
while he was going about in all directions encouraging 
his men from his golden litter, and, as those who bore the 
litter saw so much blood and the body of their king 
stretched lifeless upon it, they gave alarmed cries in their 
dismay, and from mouth to mouth throughout his army 
ran the news that the king was dead, so that all the soldiers, 
losing courage, withdrew to the fortresses witli the body 
of their dead king. 

The enemy followed up their advantage, and in the 
battle many captains were killed on both sides. Titu 
Yupanqui’s men secretly carried off his body and de- 
posited it in Tamputocco ; later they sent ambassadors 
to ask leave to inter the dead to the enemy who were 

* A Peruvian anden is an artificial terrace constructed cither for 
defence in war, or for agricultural purposes. The uncounted leagues of 
andents form a striking characteristic of Peruvian landscapes. They 
greatly increased the tillable area. — M. 
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celebrating their victory with great banquets. Leave 
was not granted, and in a short while the air was befouled 
and defiled so that almost the whole of both armies was 
exterminated. The amautas say that the enemy had 
left but five hundred soldiers living, who retired into the 
Andes, leaving many sick ones behind them. They killed 
all of the men of the army of the king (whom they could 
reach), and those who were left alive fled to Tamputocco, 
where the foul smell did not penetrate. The provinces 
of the kingdom, learning the death of the king, all rose 
up in rebellion , and the people of Tamputocco had many dis- 
sensions among themselves as to the choosing of a king. 

Thus was the government of the Peruvian monarchy 
lost and destroyed. It did not come to its own for four 
hundred years, and the knowledge of letters was lost. 
In each province they elected their own king, and he to 
whom it was given to be the heir of Titu was Titu Huaman 
Quicho, a very young boy. The loyal men were few, 
and could not bear comparison with the other peoples. 
They went to Tamputocco, and there they raised him 
up to be their king, because, on account of the revolts, 
none could live in Cuzco, all being in turmoil. And, as 
men came little by little to live at Tamputocco under the 
protection of the king, Cuzco became almost deserted, 
and only the ministers of the temple remained there. 

The faithful vassals were happy in Tamputocco with 
the boy king, for there, according to the legends of the 
amautas, is the very celebrated cave where the Indians 
had their origin, and they affirm as a certainty that there 
have never been seen there earthquakes, pestilences nor 
earth-tremors. And if evil fortune should pursue the 
boy king, they could hide him in the cave as in a holy 
place. The king came of age, and lived with much 
moderation for many years. He called himself king of 
Tamputocco, and not of Cuzco, although on certain da}^ 
he went to worship in the temple (at Cuzco). He left 
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as his heir Cozque Huaman Titu, who lived twenty-five 
years. Of him and of his successors nothing of note is 
related until the return to Cuzco. 

Cozque Huaman Titu was succeeded by Cuyo Manco 
(Cuis Manco ?) ; he reigned fifty years. Huillca Titu 
followed him and reigned thirty. Sairi Tupac followed 
him and reigned forty. Tupac Yupanqui, first of this 
name, followed him, and reigned twenty-five years. 
Huayna Tupac, third of this name, followed him ; he 
wished to rebuild the city of Cuzco, but, on the advice 
of the seers, he desisted; he reigned thirty-six years. 
He left as his heir Guapacauri who reigned ten years 
and left as his heir Huillca Huaman ; he reigned seventy 
years and left as his heir Huaman Capac. This man 
reigned forty years and was succeeded by Paullu Raymi ; ^ 
he reigned nineteen years and left as his heir Manco 
Capac Amauta who was followed by Auqui Atau Huillca 
who reigned thirty-five years. This king assembled many 
troops to go against the rebels, but death cut short his 
plans. Manco Titu Capac succeeded him, and he reigned 
for seventy-two years, leaving as his heir Huayna Tupac, 
third of this name, who reigned fifty years and left as his 
heir Tupac Cauri, fourth of this name, whom they after- 
wards called Pachacuti for the reason which we shall see 
in the next chapter, and he was the seventh of this name. 


CHAPTER XV. 

OF THE EVENTS IN THE TIME OF TUPAC CAURI PACHACUTI 
THE SEVENTH, AND OF OTHER PERUVIAN KINGS. 

In the ninth year of the reign of Tupac Cauri Pachacuti, 
the seventh (of this name), three thousand five hundred 
years since the Deluge were completed. This king 


‘ Pattlio Taymi in the text.— J. 
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began to pull his forces together and to recover some cities 
and provinces, but as the people obeyed him with -so 
little certainty, and as they were so greatly corrupted 
in the matter of religion and customs, he took steps to 
conquer them, because he said that if those people com- 
municated with his own they would corrupt them with 
the great vices to which they had given themselves up 
like ungovernable beasts. Therefore he tactfully sent 
messengers in all directions, asking the chiefs to put a 
stop to superstition and to the adoration of the many 
gods and animals which they adored ; and the outcome 
of this was but a slight mending of their ways and the 
slaying of the ambassadors. The king dissembled for 
the time being and made great sacrifices and appeals 
to Illatici Huira Cocha. One reply was that the cause 
of the pestilence had been the letters, and that no one 
ought to use them nor resuscitate them, for, from their 
employment, great harm would come. Therefore Tupac 
Cauri commanded by law that, under the pain of death, 
no one should traffic in quilcas, which were the parch- 
ments and leaves of trees on which they used to write, 
nor should use any sort of letters. They observed this 
oracular command with so much care that after this loss 
the Peruvians never used letters. And, because in later 
times a learned amauta invented some characters, they 
burnt him alive, and so, from this time forth, they used 
threads and quipos with the difference which we shall see. 

At the same time, they built in Pacarictampu^ a sort 
of University where the nobles attended the exercises 
of the soldiery and the boys were taught the manner of 
counting by the quipos, adding together the different 
colours, which served as letters, by means of which they 
were increasing their slight learning. The soldiery, and 
the loyalty of his people being assured, he determined to 


^ The same as Tamputocco.—U. 
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conquer the rebels. For this purpose, all his men were 
placed under arms, but the attack did not take place 
because there were remarkable earthquakes which ruined 
many buildings all through the region of Cuzco, and 
rivers sprang up in dry beds and ran for many days through 
gullies where no water had been seen before, and 
destroyed many villages. After this, a pestilence took 
place, of which innumerable people died, and the amautas 
say that only in Tamputocco was no pestilence seen : 
a fact which led IVIanco Capac to establish his court there. 
Tupac Cauri died cf this plague at more than eighty years 
of age, leaving many sons bom of different women. He 
left as his heir Arantial,^ the seventy-ninth Peruvian 
king. This prince held very sumptuous funeral services 
for his father, and with him he buried his legitimate 
wife and his most beloved concubines, for they are not 
held to be adulteresses. Some old writers, like Betanzos, 
say that they interred with the kings of Piru a thousand 
children, and when they received the fringe, which was 
introduced afterwards, two hundred children, brought 
from all over the kingdom, were sacrificed. According 
to what I have been able to find out this was not the 
custom, though certain kings did it sometimes. The 
manner in which (the king) interred his father was this : 
He took out his liver and heart and deposited them in a 
vessel of gold and silver, and they preserved the body, 
embalmed in certain aromatic preparations, which pre- 
served it without spoiling. From this, the Ingas, who 
afterwards succeeded to this monarchy, took the custom. 

Arantial began to reign almost without vassals because 
the ^reat plague had almost depopulated the provinces, 
and of the few who remained some withdrew (further) 
into the Andes, and others (retired) toward Xauja, and 
there they stayed many years until, in happier times, 
and un der the good government of the Ingas, they were 
^ Probably a corruption of Ranti AUi.—]. 
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reduced to obedience to Cuzco, as will be told further on. 
He (Arantial) lived more than seventy years; he left 
as his heir Huari Titu Capac. Nothing noteworthy is 
said about him, only that he lived eighty years. He left 
as his heir Huispa Titu Auqui, who died aged more than 
seventy years, but reigned only eighteen, and he left as 
his heir Toco Cozque, who was the eighty-second king of 
Pirn. 

In the time of this king great bands of people entered 
the Andes by way of Panama, and they arrived at Cuzco 
and other villages of those provinces and settled down in 
them. They lived like beasts, without decency and 
government, and they ate human flesh. And from 
those who came by way of the port of Buena- Ventura 
sprang the Pijaos and the Paeces.^ The king had with- 
drawn with his small family, and, when these barbarians 
came, they received them in a friendly manner, and they 
mingled with them, avoiding almost all their vices and 
idolatry. (Toco Cozque) died at the age of eighty. He 
left as his heir Ayar Manco who lived many years and 
reigned twenty-two, leaving as his heir Condoroca* 
He was very wise and bore liimself with great prudence 
as regards the barbarians who had filled his kingdom, 
although his was a government through (their) courtesy 
and not through (their) obedience. 

Being about to die, he assembled his sons and told 
them that those vices of theirs and the eating of human 
flesh were against the ancient laws, and that Illatici 
Huira Cocha had always punished them and that he 
would chastise them, as well, if, little by little, they did 
not give them up. He died at eighty years of age : it 
is not said how many years he reigned ; he left as his heir 
Amaro, who was the eighty-third (king). He left as his 

^ Nations of the Kingdom of New Granada. — J. Probably these 
were the people of the coast of Colombia. — M. 

* Thus the text. May be Cmtur Auca or Cuntur Roca.—J, 
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heir Chinchiroca,^ who reigned forty-two years. This 
kiilg, seeing the great number of his sons, grandsons and 
great grandsons, founded the family called Huicaquirau. 
And at this time the use of golden idols began. He 
died aged more than seventy, leaving as his heir his first- 
born son, called Ilia Toca, who reigned seventy-two years, 
and left as his heir Lluqui Yupanqui, who reigned forty- 
live years. Roca Titu, who reigned twenty-five years. 
He left as his heir Inti Malta Capac. In the twenty-sixth 
year of the reign of this king four thousand years since the 
Deluge were completed and the fifth sun since the creation 
of the world, and, on this account, they called him Pacha- 
cuti, the eighth of the name. There was no obedience, 
and men lived in confusion, like beasts, which lasted 
for some years until the Ingas introduced themselves into 
this monarchy in the manner which we shall see in the 
following chapter.* 


^ Sinchi Roca ? — J. 

* The most interesting point in this Chapter is .that which touches 
upon the question of mummification. Mr. Joyce and other writers 
have stated that real mummification, that is embalming with chemical 
preservatives, was unknown in Peru. It is generally assumed that the 
mummies of the coast are preserved merely on account of the extreme 
dryness of that region. Tlmt, however, would not preserve the bodies 
of the defunct great ones in the highlands, where it is damp a large part 
of the year. As a matter of fact, it has been demonstrated that the 
ancient Andeans did use artificial preservatives upon the bodies of the 
distinguished dead, and that they had, therefore, true mummification. — 
Joyce. 1912. p. 145. 

Castaing, Alphonse. 1887. Les Embaumemtnts et les Sepultures 
Cheg les Anciens Peruviens, Archives de la Soci^U Americaine 
de France, v, pp. 120 — 134. 

Rsuttbr, M. X913. Analyses de Deux Masses Ayant Servi aux 
Incas a Embaumer leurs Moris. Bulletin et Mhnoires de la 
SocUU d‘ Anthropologic de Paris, vi, pp. 288 — 293. 

Probably the Incas paid as much honour to their dead as any people 
who IflVae ever lived. Plentiful material is to be found in all the old 
and modem books on the subject of ancient Peru, but see especially : — 

Bbtanzos, Joan de. (Flourished. 1551). 1880. Suma y Nar~ 
radon de los Incas. Edition of Marcos Jimenez de la Espada. 
Biblioteca Hispano- Americana, v. Madrid. 

PlZARRo, Pedro. (Flourished, 1535). 19x7- Descubrimiento y 

Conquista del Peru. Edition of H. H. Urtbaca and Carlos B. 
Romero. Coleccion de libros y documentos rejferentes a la historia 
del Peru, vi. Lima. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

OF THE ORIGIN OF THE KINGS INGAS AND OF THE MANNER 

IN WHICH THEY INTRODUCED THEMSELVES INTO THE 
GOVERNMENT. 

Every day the affairs of Pirn went from bad to worse, 
and the kings of Cuzco were such only in name, because 
the vices had taken all obedience from them, so that 
decency was brought to an end and confusion prevailed. 
The chief interest of everyone was bestiality, the origin 
of all the misfortunes which afflicted the kingdom. This 
sinfulness lasted from the years of the Deluge up to the 
. . . of our Redemption, or for more than . . . 
continuously. . . .^ A lady of the royal caste was presi- 
dent of these gatherings ; her name was Mama Ciuaco. 
She heard the complaints of the others with all compassion ; 
she consoled them, and went about earning their good 
will so that they respected her as an oracle. Many 
men who greatly deplored the vices that prevailed 
gathered together with the women, and they were all 
prepared to undergo any risk for the sake of paying the 
debt which was owing to nature. The leader of these 
men was a youth who was a son of Mama Ciuaco, and 
was handsome, well built and very valiant. He was 
of lofty ideals, which gave greater value to his twenty 
years. Properly he was called Roca, and, by anto- 
nomasia, among his intimates, Inga, which means Lord, 
because only to look at him caused love and respect 
to be felt. 

His mother, who was not one to let slip an oppor- 
tunity, seeing her son in this position, and perceiving 

^ A blank in the text. — J. *■' Another blank. — J. 

’ A passage not suitable for translation. The women complain of 
the sliaht esteem in which they are held, and hold meetings about it.<—]d* 
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that there were a good many men and women who would 
support her plans, she talked it over with her sister, 
who was a great sorceress who had had dealings with 
the Demon, in order to decide the best method for putting 
her scheme into effect. Then she shut herself up alone 
with her son and spoke to him in these words : ** My 
son, you well know the very happy state our ancestors 
enjoyed when they only tried to concern themselves 
with military exercises and to live as our great father the 
Sun and the supreme Lord, Illatici Huira Cocha, ordered 
them to do, following the precepts of nature. While 
this way of life lasted, this city flourished, many kings 
followed one another in it, the realms increased, fortune 
was favourable, and our people triumphed always over 
their enemies. 

“ The bestiality which the barbarians brought into the 
realm, of which you will find our quipos full, has changed 
and altered all this and now holds it in the miserable 
bondage which you see. I have deterftiined to make 
you king, and I rely upon Illatici, who is to aid my plans, 
and I trust that you, with your valour, are destined to 
restore this city and kingdom to its ancient condition.” 
Tears stopped her discourse and submerged her tongue ; 
she expected alleviation from the reply of the valiant 
youth, who thus spoke to his mother ; 

” Mother and lady, what you have proposed does 
not lie beyond the common weal of the kingdom, and, 
in so far as it concerns myself, I hold it to be 
right, and, in order that your desire may have effect, 

I will give up my life two thousand and one 
times.” The mother was very happy with the success 
of^le^ action, and, assuring herself of the resolution of 
her son, and seeing how well he had taken her advice 
and the capacity which he had for carrying out every- 
thing, she threw her arms around his neck, sa3ang that 
she did not expect less of his valor and spirit than 
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corresponded with the blood and estate which she had 
given him. She warned him that, in matters of so much 
importance, discretion was necessary, because secrecy 
gave success to all undertakings. And she warned him 
that the arrangement of the matter lay only with his 
aunt and her. 

Mama Ciuaco related to her sister what had passed 
between her and her son, how heedful and thoughtful 
she had found him, and that a happy outcome was 
promised for all that she planned, so that she would 
at once do whatever was necessary. The sister was 
delighted with this news, and at once they brought 
some men who beat a quantity of fine gold into delicate 
sheets, and the two sisters, without the aid of any other 
person, fastened the sheets of gold and also many brilliant 
gems and precious stones upon a curious shirt which 
shone in the rays of the sun, as they wished it to do. 
They tried it upon the boy many times in order to find 
out what way it should be worn. For their purpose, 
they took him secretly to the Chingana, a famous cave 
which overlooks Cuzco, and which, to-day, extends as 
far as the convent of Santo Domingo, which was anciently 
the house of the Sun. They dressed him in those plates 
of gold. They instructed him to appear after four days 
at the hour of noon on a prominent spot which lorded 
it over the city, so that the inhabitants of it might see 
him, and, after staying there a brief space, to return 
and hide himself in the Chingana; for this they left 
him enough food. 

At this time, the two sisters pretended that, while 
their son and nephew Inga Roca was sleeping in his 
house, the Sun came down wrapped in rays of light 
and carried him off to the sky, saying that in a short 
while he would send him back to be king of Cuzco> 
because he was his son. Thus they averred, and they 
proved it by six other persons of their family who were 
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conversant with the matter. All went well; everyone 
bjlieved it, for the valour of the boy and the esteem in 
which he was held by all gave force to it. Great’ 
numbers of people came every moment to know if there 
was any news, and the women feigned a thousand things 
suitable to the occasion. At the end of the four days, 
when the boy was to appear, they spent all the morning 
making great sacrifices to the Sun, beseeching him with 
pretended eagerness to return the boy to them. The 
hour of noon arrived. Inga Roca came out upon the 
appointed place, called mochadero by the Indians, and 
now the pedestal for three crosses. The sun flashed 
upon the shining plates, which makes it seem that he 
came out more brightly this day than others, and the 
gems glistened like the Sun himself. A great number 
of people saw it, and they were wonder-struck by the 
event. They called to one another to look at the marvel, 
but, as he disappeared so soon, it whetted the curiosity 
of those who saw it, and made those who did not, wish 
to. They said that was Manco,^ without doubt, and that 
the Sun, his father, showed the boy thus like unto 
himself on account of the prayers of his mother. They 
welcomed him ; he showed gratitude to some and wept 
tenderly with others ; with all he dissimulated. 

She (Ciuaco) was in the temple. They went to her 
to acknowledge her wife of the Sun, and so great was the 
applause which they gave her on account of her son, 
that she pretended to be indisposed ; thereby she got 
rid of the fatigue of the crowd, and was left at liberty 
to go and order her son to make the same appearance 
at the end of two days, and then to hide himself, as he 
haShibne the first day. 


This tor Roca or Inga Roca.—]. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

IN WHICH THE SUBJECT OF THE LAST CHAPTER IS 
CONTINUED AND THE OUTCOME OF THE 
MATTER IS RELATED. 

The people were in suspense, and they were desirous 
of seeing the outcome of so notable an affair. And, 
when several days had gone by during which Inga Roca 
appeared three times in his gold plates, he appeared for 
the last time without them, dressed instead in a shirt 
of various colours with a blue fringe having a blue and 
crimson huincha which rested upon his brow, and having 
ojotas of the same colour upon his feet. He came forth 
wrapped in a chuce or blanket on which different sorts 
of birds and animals were skilfully woven. At this 
time, his mother had the greater part of the city, as 
well as many people who, attracted by the rumour which 
was going about, had come from the neighbouring villages, 
all gathered in the temple where there were great sup- 
plications and sacrifices to the Sun so that he would 
produce his son; and she (Ciuaco) pretended that 
Illatici had informed her that the boy was in the hiU 
of Chingana and that she was to go and find him and 
bring him to the temple where all might hear and do 
what Inga Roca told them in the name of the Sun. 

Great was the joy caused by this news: in some, 
because it was the end of uncertainty, in others, because 
it gave a successful end to their desires. Many dances 
and gala clothes were made ready, and they climb*!!! 
the Chingana, accompanjdng Mama Ciuaco, who went 
ahead of the rest. They turned the steps up the 
Guat^y, so that, when they began to climb the hill, 
their faces were toward the Sun. She (|gPco) made 
many supplications to the Sun, kneelin|^nd kissing 
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the ground, and she did it with so much feeling that 
sl^ gave an appearance of reality to the mystery she had 
deceitfully set on foot. She arrived, about noon, at 
the fort with her following. She sought in the fortress 
for her son and other places different from that where 
he was ; then she remained for a moment absorbed 
in thought, after which, with great joy, she started for 
the Chingana, giving the people to understand that the 
Sun had told her that the boy was there. The people 
followed her, and, under a large rock cut out near the 
bottom so as to form a cornice that served him as a seat, 
they found Inga Roca leaning back as if asleep. The 
mother came to him with mingled anxiety and joy; she 
called him aloud ; she touched him with her hands, 
and the brave youth, burnt by the Sun, woke up with 
a start as if surprised to see himself in that place and 
his mother with so many people. With grave words 
she told him that all were to return to the temple, and 
that his father, the Sun, commanded that he should tell 
them what he had heard from the Sun. 

They returned to the temple in deep silence, and 
Inga Roca seated himself in a prominent position upon 
a tiana of gold and gems, worked with great skill, and 
made on purpose. The desire to know something so 
rare commanded their attention, and Inga Roca, seeing 
liis auditors in suspense, spoke thus : “ My friends, 
who among you doubts the special love which my father, 
the Sun, has for us? When the power of this empire 
became feebleness, he piously tried to find a remedy. 
Vices and bestialities have been the fire which has con- 
sjjmed its greatness and which has reduced it almost to 
the'^oint of vanishing; good order was turned into 
confusion, and we contented ourselves by saying that 
once there was a government. What all the provinces 
of this empire had payed in tribute to this city as its 
head was turned into a similar amount of scorn. But 
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how much the way of life has changed ; and, instead 
of following the ways of men, you go about like ventage 
animals, letting your valour soften in the same measure 
that you have forgotten the use of sling and arrow ! 

" Because you have permitted this fall, which has 
not changed into slavery only because of my father, 
the Sun, and in order to find a remedy for you, he 
commands you to obey me in all things as his son. And 
I, who will not be violent with you, I will subject you 
to the exercise of arms ; these you must use, for, by their 
means, as the quipo-camayos tell us, our ancestors were 
lords of all the world. This occupation will exile idle- 
ness, will reduce our enemies, will get the lost power 
that was ours, and will earn for us the lustre which we 
lack. In my father, the Sun, you will have a refuge, 
and his rays will not dry up the land, nor will the Moon 
deny to it her rains, needful to it at different seasons, 
as you well know through bitter experience. The law 
of my government will be adopted from the past, not 
newly made. This promised happiness comes from 
my father, the Sun, who cannot fail ; the painful part 
which you, who, by his compelling will, are subject 
to me, will feel if you do not obey is that he will send 
thunder to dismay you, tempests to afflict you, rains to 
destroy your crops, and rays which will take away your 
lives.*' 

Inga Roca said this with so much majesty that there 
was no one who contradicted his words. All went to 
him to kiss his hand, and he embraced them tenderly. 
He ordered great sacrifices of animals and amusements 
with feasts for the people for eight days. At the e^ ^ 
them he commanded that a meeting of the amautas 
and quipo-camayos should be held, and, at it, he informed 
himself as to the deeds of his ancestors, as to what 
provinces were subject to the ancient kings of Cuzco 
and as to the character of their inhabitants. He also 
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enquired what fortresses they had, what manner of 
fighting, what arms and what warlike instruments they 
had, which [provinces] had been loyal to the Crown and 
which had not. He decided to send messengers to all, 
but before he did so, he arranged that some merchants 
should go and exchange their goods in these provinces 
and that they should divulge that he (Roca) was the son 
of the Sun, and that his father had carried him off to 
his dwelling where he remained among the rays of light 
four days, receiving a thousand favours, and that he 
had returned to reign over and govern the world and 
that all ought to obey him. This plan came out very 
well, for it was executed in a studiously careless manner. 
Seeing its good effect, he despatched his messengers to 
all the Lords, to inform them of the great event, and 
he ordered the messenger sent to each lord not to require 
from them more than the recognition which they owed 
to his father, the Sun, building him temples and holding 
sacrifices in them, and all obeying him [Roca] as his son. 
All received the message favourably, save the kings of 
Vilcas, GuAitara and Tiaguanaco, who replied that 
they doubted the truth of the affair, but that, when 
they were certain of it, they would send their homage 
to him. Inga Roca hid his regret, and he told the 
members of his council that, as the affair was so hard to 
believe, and as those kings had not witnessed it as they 
had, they were not to wonder that the king of Vilcas 
should be suspicious, and that as his father, the Sun, 
had ordered him to take a wife so that, by his example, 
others should do the same, he would not delay an instant 
i^^oing it.^ 

* The stoiyof Cuiaco and Inca Roca which Montesinos tells us here 
is the third one of the three which have been used to explain the origin 
of the Inca dynasty, the other two being the Tampu-Tocco myth (used 
by Salcamayhua) and the Titicaca myth (used by Garcilasso and Cieraji 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

CONCERNING THE MARRIAGE OF INGA ROCA.* 

Mama Ciuaco, mother of Inga Roca, took heed of 
all that her son was arranging, and she was filled with 
wonder by his great talents. She saw that vice was 
in force and that it was applauded by the people, and that 
it was ignored by Inga Roca, so she addressed to him 
tender chidings because of his negligence. He satisfied 
her that the delay had been a warning, and that she 
would soon see what he had arranged as a remedy for 
•the situation. He called to consult with him the most 
favoured and courageous men, whom he had chosen 
as his councillors, and told them that he had express 
orders to marry, so as to assure the succession, for lus 
father, the Sun, commanded him to marry so as to 
increase the living and replace those destroyed by plagues 
and famines in the past. And all the rest were to do 
the same, after his example, under the severest penalties 
in case of failure, and on pain of losing the human seed. 
(He told them) that he had assembled them in order, 
with their approval, to take a wife, and that it was 
his wish to choose his sister Mama Cura, because thus 
the descent from the Sun would be most certain. But 
Inga Roca would not have done so had it not been for 
the fact that his sister had overheard the whole false- 
hood, and by making her queen he would oblige her 
to keep silence. All the members of the council approved 
the choice. They went to the house of Mama Ciuaci»fScfih 
told her that they had come for her daughter, and, 
when all the people of the city were assembled, she (Mama 

* Certain passages are omitted from this Chapter by the present 
translator, who thinks it best not to present them to the reader. 
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Cura) was borne to the temple, where Inga Roca re- 
ceived her, and thence he took her to the royal houses. 

After this, Inga Roca commanded that the warriors 
be made ready and that they be given instruction in 
warfare. He found that there were ten thousand 
fighting men, most of them married, to whom he gave 
permission that their wives should serve them in every 
way, like slaves, which was an incentive furnished by 
Inga Roca to increase the marriages. He made pre- 
parations for a campaign against Vilcas. The king 
of Lima Tambo [Rimac Tampu] offered him free passage 
and soldiers ; the king of Abancay did the same. The 
king of Guancarrama [Huancaraimi] sent messengers 
to tell him not to pass through his land in order to do 
harm to the king of Vilcas, because he would not permit 
it. The Inga received them well, and by their means 
sent a message to the king of Guancarrama to ask how 
it came about that he was so lacking in fidelity as to 
break his promise of obedience, and the Inga sent sdme 
of his vassals to bring back the reply. The king of 
Guancarrama received them very well and replied that 
his huaca (thus they call their idols) had told him that 
the Inga was not a true Lord, and that, until he knew 
it for certain, he was not obliged to keep his promise. 
Notwithstanding this, the Inga pressed forward, and 
found his enemy in a place well suited to defence, for, 
in order to reach it, the Inga would have to ascend a 
very dangerous declivity where the highway now passes 
nhrough a much better opening than was there then. 
Thj. Inga sent his engineers ahead, and they returned, 
4jf5»ying] that it was necessary that half the army should 
go By way of the valley bottom, and that the other 
half should go by the upper road. So it was done, 
and when the summit was reached, there was a very 
bloody battle in which the k’ng of Guancarrama was 
vanquished and killed, and the Inga took the idol which 
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had given the reply and rolled it down the mountain. 
To-day, there is a tradition there among the Indians 
that when they came to seize the stone [to destroy it], 
a very gaily coloured parrot came forth and went flying 
down the mountain till it entered a stone which the 
Indians afterwards greatly esteemed, and even to-day 
they mochan to it. 

Padre Joseph Arriaga, of the Compania, in the treatise 
which he wrote on the extirpation of idolatry,' refers 
to a letter from padre Luis Teruel,^ written from Cuzco, 
in which he makes mention of this incident of the idol 
and says that the Inga was Manco Capac. And when 
I was passing through that place I made an investiga- 
tion, and the tradition of the Indians is as follows : 
That he whom the idol declared to be no true Lord was 
the first Inga, and, as some careless writers confound 
him with the first king, called Manco Capac, who brought 
lordly power to Cuzco more than . . . .® years 
bef6re, padre Teruel called the first Inga Manco Capac, 
following this erroneous opinion. I have declared this 
in order that it may be understood that when the idol 
said of the first Inga that he was no true Lord, it was 
because of his prevention of the deeds of the vicious 
and because of the fabulous introduction of his reign; 
and this Inga is the same as he whom I call Inga Roca, 
for it is certain that he was the first Inga, and Manco 
the first king. 

Inga Roca remained at the fortress, which he called 
• . . and it is a league from Guancarrama. He 
finished it and perfected it, leaving there a garrison 
soldiers ; then he went on with his army. And, b|^^. 
arriving at Andaguailas, he found many warriors who 
were holding against him the pass in a narrow part of 
a valley. Inga Roca had prepared for this beforehand. 


‘ ^ Chapter ix.-— J 
* Blank in text.— J. 


• Jrusterber in text.— J. 

* Blank in text— J. 
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having been informed that the king of Andaguiilas 
w^s of the same mind as the king of Vilcas, on account 
of the reply which the idol of Guancarrama gave. He 
sent a third of his army through some mountains with 
great silence and speed, to take possession of the (other) 
entrance of the valley, so that the enemy could not 
get it, and he ordered that, if the enemy had already 
taken it, his men should attack their rear-guard, advising 
the Inga of what took place, so that he might attack 
also. Thus it was done, and, caught between the two 
divisions, the troops of Andagudilas suffered great 
mortality at the hands of the Inga, until they yielded, 
and he received the survivors benignantly, and they 
acknowledged him true son of the Sun. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

HOW THE KING OF VILCAS AND OTHER LORDS SENT THEIR 
OBEDIENCE TO INGA ROCA, AND OF HIS RETURN 
^TO CUZCO. 

The king of Vilcas watched closely these deeds of 
Inga Roca, and they threw him into confusion, for, 
on the one hand, he was aware that the idol of Guan- 
carrama had said that he (Roca) was no true Lord, 
•'ud, on the other hand, he was forced to consider the 
Thivvith which he (Roca) had conquered the Lords of 
MNjii^]|^rrama and Andaguailas, being now in their lands 
and iSvmg gr^^at advantage both as to men and position. 
Finally he (Vilcas) resol /ed to give himself up peaceably 
to the Inga. He sent him his messengers, laden with 
fine clothing and with many arrows and bows. Inga 
|toca received them a league from AndaguAilas; he 
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treated them very well, and, in their presence, after 
having chosen for himself a rich mantle, shirt and 
ojotas, he commanded the remainder to be distributed 
among his soldiers, who were quartered in family groups 
through the camp ; and from this act sprang the custom 
of distributing spoils among the soldiers and gifts ^ as 
•military prizes. 

The mother of Inga Roca took care to learn of his 
deeds. For his good fortune, she offered great sacrifices, 
and caused many priests to be dedicated to this office, 
and, afterwards, Inga Roca confirmed them in it. As 
soon as she knew the victories which he had won, and 
how the king of Vilcas had yielded himself peacefully, 
she sent a chasqui to the Inga begging him to return 
to Cuzco, for lUatice * Huira. Cocha, now' that his foes 
had been made subject to him, wished to see him there. 
Inga Roca did so. He entered Cuzco in great triumph ; 
the soldiers marched before him adorned with their 
spoils, and then came the Inga in a golden litter with 
his relatives forming an escort about him after the 
fashion of a body-guard. And thus was established 
the guard of orejones,® men of the royal caste. All 
the chief people of Cuzco went out to receive him with 
much dancing, and in this way he went to the temple 
to give thanks to the Sun, and thence to his palace, where 
he remained eight days, enjoying great banquets with 
his relatives, captains and most valiant soldiers. 

Inga Roca established laws very well adjusted to 
nature, and he added grave penalties to those who should 
break the ancient laws, and he commanded tha‘''‘ 

led 

^ Jimenez’ edition says dvtiidas ; this must be a mis-r>rl.it lor dddivas. 
—M. 

* Thus the text of Jimenez. — ^M. 

■ As the English equivalent for this Spanish word— big-ears—is 
sot dignified, most editors preserve the Spanish term. The or^ones 
yfOtt enormous ear-studs which greatly distended the ear-lobe, the mark 
, of patrician blood or high position — M. 
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document^ should be drawn up containing them all, 
of ^which the chief were : That no one should marry 
more than one woman, and that she should be of his 
kindred, because it was best, and families would not 
get confounded with one another ; That people should 
marry from eighteen years upwards, so that the men 
should know how to work and the women how to wait 
upon them ; That flocks and fruits should be held in 
common, and that all should array themselves and feed 
themselves from the common stock. This law was 
altered later, each Indian being given land for his crops. 

As regards religion, he commanded that the Sun 
should be regarded as supreme god, and that in his 
temple great sacrifices should be held and thanks should 
be given, especially for his having sent his son to them 
to rule them and draw them away from the weakened 
and vicious life which they were leading. He com- 
manded the erection near the temple of a house or convent 
of maidens for the service of it — whence springs the 
present custom of girls serving in the churches; and 
these maidens were of royal blood. He laid many 
such duties upon them touching the matter of worship 
and religion, promising them, in the name of his father, 
the Sun, many good things if they observed his rules, 
and giving them to understand that the Sun himself 
commanded it. And the people were persuaded of the 
truth of it, seeing the great achievements and the great 
prudence of Inga Roca. 

He honoured the men of the blood royal by permitting 
them to bore their ears where women do to-day, but 
larger holes, which were brought [gradually] to 
half th^ size of those of the Inga; and this was the 
sign of nobility and of ro3ral caste, and the Spaniards 

^ A memorandom or codex should be understood by this. — ^J. 
Although the Incas had no true writing they seem to have had some 
way of perpetuating the memory of events. — M. Cf. Garcilasso. v. 
23 : XI. p. 72 ff : Markham, 1910, p. 141. 
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called such men orejones on account of the hole in their 
ears. To generals he granted the llauto with a fringe, 
which did not fall over the face, for that was reserved 
for himself, but which hung on the left side when they 
were going to war, and on the right side when they were 
coming back with victory, and, if vanquished, they 
came back without it. 

Inga Roca, having now governed . . . years, 
and having . . . years of age, and feeling him- 
self afflicted with an infirmity, called to him his two 
legitimate sons, Lloque® Yupanqui and Manco Capac, 
and he entrusted them to Mama Chauha,® telling her to 
bring them up as sons of the Sun, trying not to let 
slip what he had gained for them, and he ordered that 
Lloque should marry his sister Mama Chahua. And, 
after having given them much good advice, he died. 
Lloque Yupanqui inherited the kingdom, and with all 
speed he made great demonstrations of grief for the death 
of his father, which mourning lasted for more than 
six months. In this period they offered to his memory 
many herds and birds and cuis ; * and, having embalmed 
him (Roca), they placed his body in the temple with 
the same pomp of vessels and garments as he had when 
he was alive ; whence sprang the custom of interring 
the Ingas with all their property. 

Lloque Yupanqui was very prudent and peaceful, 
and he governed to the satisfaction of all, preserving 
the kingdom in the state in which it was left by his, 
father. Nothing noteworthy is said of him save that, 
in his time, the family of the Rauraupanacas had their 
beginning, taking their origin from his brother^Maj^fif;^ 


^ Blank in text.— J. 

■ Alloque in the text, but always in this form.— J. 

* Cahua or Caua in other authors.— J. 

* The ati is a Mrt of guinea|Mg which is very common in Bern. 
Children use it as a pet. — M. 
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Gapac. Lloque had by his wife, Mama Chahua, three 
sons ; the first was Mayta Capac, the second Apu Cuti 
Manco, the third Apu Tacac, from whom descended the 
Chibainin aillo. He ruled . . . } years and died an 
I old man, leaving as his heir Mayta Capac, who married 
Mama Tancarayhachi.^ Nothing memorable is said of 
this Inga, who was the third, save that he had two sons, 
Capac Yupanqui and Putano Uman, from who descended 
the Uscama)^as. He ruled . . . years, and died at 
the age of . . . His heir was Capac Yupanqui.® 


CHAPTER XX. 

OF WHAT BEFELL INGA CAPAC YUPANQUI AND HIS 
BROTHER, AND OF THE LIVES OF OTHER 
INGAS. 

After having observed the obsequies of his father, 
Inga Capac Yupanqui held great festivals to celebrate 
his coronation, and, on the day on which he took the 
fringe, he distributed many garments of fine wool, and 
many vessels of gold and silver, among his vassals ; 
and, among those who were of less account, he divided 
many ewes and sheep, ^ taking even more care in this 
matter than his ancestors. His government was very 
prudent, and so it was lacking in innovations. At 
the end of some years, two comets appeared in the sky, 
one was the colour of blood and was shaped like a lance, 
and ii^lasted more than a year, being visible from mid- 

‘ Blank in text. — J. * Tancar-H-Hacki. — J. 

' The best description of Vilcas and the ruins there is to be found 
in Cieza (1864, pp. 312 — 315, being Chapter lxxxviii of his Travels). 

* This, of course, refers to llamas, not to real sheep, of which there 
were none in the Andes before the Conquest. — M 


6— a 
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night almost to midday ; the other was the size and shape 
of a great round shield, and it appeared at the same time 
as the other, both being in the West. The Inga ordered 
great sacrifices to be held, as well of boys and girls as 
of real ewes and as others of gold and silver. The people 
consulted the seers and wizards in order that they might 
tell them the meaning of the comets ; the reply was that 
they signified great evils, and that, without doubt, the 
monarchy of Piru was coming to an end very soon. The 
Inga commanded that those who said these things should 
be killed. Those who remained alive redeemed their anno^ 
ing by explaining the comets to him at his pleasure. 

The brother of the Inga, called Putano Uman, with 
other discontented lads, tried to rise up against his 
brother, and he excused his ambition by saying that the 
Inga was very indolent, and he tried to attract the soldiers 
to his side by gifts. The Inga had an inkling of the 
matter, and, in order to get to the root of the trouble, 
he sent spies among the talkers and gossipers. But 
he succeeded in learning nothing, because the cautious- 
ness of the plotters was great, and the activities of Putano 
increased, as did also the Inga’s suspicions. He ordered 
that a banquet should be held for his brother and his 
accomplices, and, that after they had become drunk, 
some men who were in his confidence should listen to 
what they said, pretending to be drunk themselves. 
At the banquet, the plotters, in their intoxication, told 
in an hour all that they had kept silence about for a 
long time, and some said some very evil-sounding things 
against the Inga. [The soldiers of the Inga] took them 
prisoners, and the next day, after his drunkenness h^it- 
passed, they tormented [Putano] ; he confessed the 
plot and made known his accomplices. They were 
taken prisoners, and, when the matter was substan- 
tiated, they were condemned, the brother of the Inga 
to be buried alive, and the other guilty ones to be thrown 
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into an enclosure full of serpents and tigers and lions, 
ill order that they might die of the poison and between 
the claws of these animals. 

Capac Yupanqui had married Mama Cori Illpay 
Chaua ; ^ he had by her four sons. The first was Sinchi 
Roca Inga ; the second was Apu Calla Umpiri ; the third 
Apu Zacay ; and the fourth Chima Chauin, from whom 
descend the Apu Maitas of Cuzco. By his concubines 
he had many other sons and daughters. This Inga 
governed with great ability, and in his time almost all 
the provinces paid tribute to him. He kept them very 
friendly, for when some messenger came, he (the Inga) 
dressed himself in the fashion (of the messenger’s 
province), and, thus arrayed, came out upon the pampa 
to meet him. He lived . . . .* years of which he 
ruled ... .,2 and he left as his heir Sinchi Roca Inga. 

Sinchi Roca, the fifth Inga, was very sagacious, and 
he always endeavoured to enforce the laws of his am 
cestors. At this time, abominable wickedness was very 
general ; the kings did little about it, not wishing to 
impart (knowledge of) it to their vassals. Those who 
most deeply regretted it were the women. Their anger 
arrived at such a level that they ordered many men to 
be killed by witchcraft, an evil of which they made use 
by means of seers and wizards, who also were very 
wicked men. This was carried so far that they killed 
many important persons, Inga Sinchi Roca ordered 
a meeting to be held, and the members of it determined 
that the ancient laws should be observed, and they 
commanded that death by burning with the instruments 
^ their witchcraft should be meted out not only to the 
wizards but also to those who commanded them to 
kill others, and this penalty was promptly carried out 
upon the guilty, who were many. 


Or Cahua. — J. 


* Blank in text. — J. 
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In addition to their other wickedness, the wizards 
had driven mad many important persons. This evU 
consisted in [giving the people] some small stones [and 
in making them eat] certain herbs so that they gave 
themselves up to a violent love for other and more modest 
people. These [wizards] had their idols which they 
consulted. Among others was a huaca or idol of love, 
which was a stone, white, black or sometimes brown, 
and very smooth. Some of these stones had the form 
of two persons embracing, and these little stones [show 
clearly] their nature. The wizards search for them 
(or at any rate they say that they find them) when the 
lightning is flashing from the clouds with much thunder 
and a bolt falls, and they find (the stones) in the place 
where it fell, and these stones are held in greater esteem 
than other artificial ones cut off from them. These 
idols are called huacanqui or cuyancarumi. These 
idols are sold at great prices, especially among the women, 
and the use of them lasts down to this day. There 
no lack of buyers, and they are sold with the under^^ 
standing that they are to be kept. This [sort of] idolj 
is used by women who claim to be happy and belove^J 
and the Demon has made them believe that they shoiild| 
fast every new moon for two or three days, eating onlj^ 
white maize and abstaining from conversation with men, 
and men with women. They place the idol in a new little 
basket, together with many blue and green feathers from 
certain birds which they call Tuftqui and from others 
called Pilco} and with maize flour, certain sweet-smelling 
herbs and coca-leaves. This little basket they keep 
with the clean clothes, and every month they ren^ th* 

^ From pUUo, red ; this term may refer to several kinds of birds. 
The Tunki are a species of Rupicola, although here it would seem more 
likely that a sort of Trogon, and even a Tanagra, and their relatives, is 
intended. In these amulets were placed, and are placed to-day, 
feathers of QuiiUi birds (hununing-birds). — J. 
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maize-flour with various ceremonies, and they wash their 
faces with it and fast for some days. 

Also, they used for the same purposes another dia- 
bolical invention: they took some valuable articles, 
such as hairs, some garments which had been drenched 
with sweat — because they say that sweat gives greater 
effects in this sort of thing — saliva, and finally some other 
thing which belongs to the person they wish to enthral 
with diabolical love, and they make him suffer terrible 
pains in the heart, depriving them of understanding and 
making them fools, so that, although they see, they do 
not see, or rather they do not understand. For this 
[piece of witchcraft] the method of the wizard was to 
take a great quantity of coca after midnight, green 
tobacco, and cinnamon of the Andes, with which 
mixture they preserve themselves from sleep. Then 
they chant in a low voice, calling upon the spirits or 
Sftuls of the persons whose belongings they have before 
ipSm. As soon as they appear, in illusion, from the 
©evil, the wizard examines into the cause for their not 
Ipdng each other, and having heard their excuses or 
Krs, he reprimands them or commands them, not- 
B^hstanding what is said, to do as he tells them, binding 
Mem together with a woollen cord. And, taking black 
maize and other things [the wizards then] wash the 
trophies which they have before them, saying ; With 
this I cleanse all your acts and loves of adverse fortune,"’ 
and they call this chiqui. Then they take all the 
aforesaid things, and, with the masticated coca and other 
things, and with some chaquira, they place them in a 
new vessel and inter it in a secret and remote place, 
usualljr at the junction of two rivers, which the Indians 
call tincuc. The Indians say that this sort of witchcraft 
is so powerful that no person enthralled by it can separate 
himself from her whom he loves, and they almost wish 
to say that it overcomes free-will. A certain friend 
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of mine, a priest, told me that he was very greatly 
afflicted because he could not make certain people who 
used [this witchcraft] understand the opposite. And 
he told me that he had found out for himself that these 
pains in the heart and this shortening of the life were 
caused by certain herbs which the wizards place in the 
food after the burying of the vessel, and from them 
comes, say the herbalists of this land, a certain humor 
upon the heart which causes these accidents, and as 
time goes on, it turns into a hypochondriacal humor 
from which, in those who have taken these herbs, follow 
pains in the heart and sudden deaths. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

CERTAIN THINGS ARE TOLD RELATING TO THE 
ANTECEDENTS AND DEEDS OF THE INGA 
SINCHI ROCA. 

The witchcraft of the time of Sinchi Roca was 
directly caused by viciousness, as we have seen. They 
also used the wizards for foretelling the events of the 
future, and the secret method for learning certain events 
was to place in the fire a large flat earthenware vessel, 
which they call callana, containing a number of grains 
of maize of various colours, and each representing a 
person, in accordance with the name they gave it. The 
seer, after having put much coca and green tobacco in 
his mouth, and speaking between his teeth, asked it. 
[what he wished to know], and he urged it to gjTve its 
answer by means of shaking [the vessel and its contents]. 
As soon as the grains [of maize] began to be shaken, 
some flew away from others, or drew nearer together. 
And, if some grain failed to do what the seer commanded. 
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it was punished by him with a little rod, as if it were 
a person. In this manner, the two grains representing 
the lovers draw together, when this is done to cause 
a love-spell, and afterwards the wizard throws the grains 
into the fire. 

If the king desired to learn of the outcome of some 
war, or battle, or some other event, they placed the 
grains as usual, naming the captains [in charge of the 
forces] and saying certain words. The grains then had 
a great fight, some against others, until the conquered ^ 
were driven out of the vessel, and then the wizard told 
the outcome as if he had seen it. At other times, instead 
of the grains of maize, they placed in the vessel some small 
tapers of wax [in the vessel], and, without setting fire 
to it, by their flame the wizard makes manifest what he 
is endeavouring [to find out].* 

And they say that this method is of greater efficacy 
than that of the grains of maize. They are so much 
given up to this fraud that the witches even bring for 
sale to the married men in the market places many charms 
[which they have compounded] and certain simples, such 
as herbs for goodwill and for forgetfulness. In this 
connexion, I shall relate a strange event which happened 
in the year . . . .* in order that the priests may 
take care to extirpate these enchantments, which last 
to this day.^ 

The Inga Sinchi Roca caused a general punishment 
of all the wizards, and kept alive only those who foretold 
the outcome of wars and made known to him secret 
events. He consulted these about the king of 
Andaguailas, of whom he had grave suspicions, and, 


^ The text of J. has venidos ; this must be a misprint for vencidos,-~M, 

* The Spanish, which is very obscure and ambiguous here, says 
Otras veces, en lugar de los granos, ponian en el tiesio unas candelillas de 
sebo, y sin darle fuego, por la blama dellos, hace el hechicero demostracUn. 
de lo que pretende : . . . .— M. 

• Blank in text.— J. * The event is lacking^J. 
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after they had held their ceremonies, they replied to 
him that the people of Andaguailas were in revolt, and 
that, therefore, it was well for him to make war upon 
them, and thereby to oblige them to be in subjection 
to him, because the omens foretold good success in battle 
with victory at the end. On this account the Inga 
sent to have his troops made ready, and he assembled 
a great army, provided with arms and supplies, and he 
marched it with a general high in his esteem toward 
Andaguailas. He sent his spies ahead, and these said 
that the reason why the people of that valley were dis- 
contented was not so much the fact that they were in sub- 
jection as that it was the Ingas who had put them in 
subjection, for their idols told them that they did not 
owe obedience as they were not legitimate Lords. When 
this was understood by Sinchi Roca, he sent his general 
with orders to make a halt at the spot where a certain 
chasqui should overtake him, and not to go beyond there 
until he had new orders [from the Inga]. He then 
sent off messengers to the Lord of AndaguAilas to tell 
him how much he was astonished that he should break 
the faith which his ancestors had kept with the Ingas 
[merely] on account of the replies of false gods. [The 
Inga ordered him] to acknowledge as supreme deities 
the Sun and the Moon, and to observe how true it was 
that he was descended from them [and that his family] 
were the true Lords of the world. [And the Inga advised 
him] not to give occasion for the spilling of blood, since 
all the loss would fall upon him as the disturber of the 
peace, and [the Inga said] that if he would obey him, 
he would be forgiven for the past. The Lord of 
Andaguailas replied that he already had his men in 
readiness and his expenditures made, so that he could 
not do less than resist whomever might wish to take away 
his liberty. 

Seeing his resolution, the Inga commanded his general 
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to march little by little [toward Andagudilas], because 
he himself wished to follow him with additional troops. 
Thus it was done. The two armies arrived within 
sight of one another on the heights of Andagudilas. 
one league outside the town. The Chancas/ for thus 
the people of Andaguailas called themselves, were many, 
and they were in their own land, and they gave not a 
little apprehension to the Inga‘s men. But he, like an 
astute man, told his followers how he had had while 
sleeping a visitation from his father, the Sun, in which 
he had commanded him to give battle and had assured 
them the victory [to ensure], which he gave him three 
golden lances and five crystal stones with a very 
beautiful sling. The soldiers were much encouraged. 
The armies sounded the attack on their trumpets and 
drums, and the amautas say that the noise was so great 
that the earth appeared to tremble. The Inga placed 
himself above the trenches and discharged his three 
lances. Then he placed a crystal in his sling and cast 
it with vigor at his enemies. And then his soldiers did 
the same, so that a battle was fought which was very 
bloody on both sides, and which lasted a long time without 
its being known which side had the better of it. The 
dead on both sides were so numerous that they were a 
hindrance to the living. Seeing the resistance of his 
foes, the Inga made use of a notable stratagem. He 
decided to make a retreat in good order when night 
came again, for which the darkness gave an opportunity, 
and he left, on one side, a good body of soldiers in 
ambush. The people of Andaguailas, seeing this retreat, 
and thinking that their enemies were fleeing, came, in 
disorder, in pursuit of them. The Inga turned upon 
them, and, as he found them in disorder, he killed many 
of their vanguard, and at this moment the others came 


‘ Conchas in the original.— J. 
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out of the ambush and, coming up in the rear, they set 
to killing men and taking prisoners without number. 
The Inga Sinchi Roca did many deeds of valor, and 
the enemy said that his face shone like the sun. Many 
captains and one of the Lords of Andagu^ilas were 
taken prisoner in this battle and the other Lord was 
killed.^ 


CHAPTER XXIL 

OF THE MANNER IN WHICH THE INGA SINCHI ROCA 
ENTERED CUZCO TRIUMPHANT, AND OF 
HIS DEATH. 

The Inga rested in Andaguailas many days, and at 
this time he ordered that many sepulchres be built, 
in which were interred the bodies of those who had been 
slain in the battle, and he took especial care about this 
matter on account of the plague which had been caused 
by the decaying of bodies in former years. He ordered 
many sacrifices to lUatici and to his father, the Sun. 
He sent announcements to all the governors of the 
kingdom relating the victory which he had won over 
the rebels, and after having distributed the spoils among 
his soldiers, and after having warned the chiefs of the 
provinces to be in Cuzco in order that they might see 
in the triumph of his entry the reward of the good and 
the punishment of the wicked, he arranged the entry 
in this way : 

? 

^ Th« only point calling for special mention here is the fact that 
M<mte8inos has got Sinchi Roca, the first really historic Inca, all mixed 
up with Roca or Rocca, the fifth really historic Inca. It is to the latter 
(who flourished about 1325) that the conquest of Antahuailas really 
belongs. Inca Rocca and his successor (Yahuar Huacac) mark the 
end of the early Inca period and usher in ^e great period of the later 
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The common people were to come first, crying in 
loud voices, May so excellent a king live many years ! 
Following them, were to come the trumpets and drums, 
which were not to cease sounding except to let the voices 
of the people be heard, who, after the manner of criers, 
were to say the above words. After these, came two 
thousand soldiers drawn up in war-formation, with 
their captains and the insignia of their office. They 
[the officers] were elaborately adorned ; on their heads 
they wore very elaborate head-dresses and medals, with 
many plumes of various colours, and with great plates 
of gold upon their breasts and shoulders ; the men wore 
silver ones which they got as spoils from the conquered. 
In the midst, at intervals, they bore six drums in human 
form, made of the skins of the [hostile] caciques and 
captains who had distinguished themselves in the battle. 
Their skins were peeled off while they were yet alive, 
and, filled with air, they represented their owners in a 
very lifelike fashion [and the victors] played upon their 
bellies with sticks out of contempt. Last of these, came 
the drum made from the Lord of Andaguailas, whom 
they killed in the battle. To the sound of these drums 
marched four thousand more soldiers. Behind them 
were many captive caciques and captains. They were 
followed by still more soldiers, and then came six more 
drums like the first, and in the rear of the captives, came 
the [other] Lord of Andaguailas whom they took 
prisoner in battle. He came naked, with his hands 
tied behind him, like the other captives, but he was 
placed on an unadorned litter, so that he might be 
ignominiously seen by all. Around his litter were six 
drums ^nade of his relatives, with which sound was 
made. Next, came a troop of criers who ceaselessly 
told how the king treated those who rebelled against 
him, and others told of the actions of the people of 
Andaguailas ; and then the trumpets and drums made 
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a great noise and clamour, which caused horror and fear 
(in the hearers). Following this spectacle, came three 
thousand orejones, richly dressed, and adorned with 
a diversity of plumes. These kept singing the hmli 
(hmylli), a song of victory relating the events of the 
battle, the spirit and valour of the conquering king. 
Behind them, came five hundred maidens, the daughters 
of important Lords, very well dressed, with garlands of 
flowers upon their heads, with branches in their hands 
and small bells on their legs, singing and dancing in 
measure [in honour of] the prowess of the Inga. These 
were followed by many principal Lords, who went before 
the litter of the Inga, some picking up stones and bits 
of straw from the pathway, and others scattering 
flowers. 

After this, came Inga Sinchi Roca, with great majesty 
and pomp, on a litter of fine gold, and the pedestal on 
which he was seated and on which his feet rested (was 
also) of gold, richly worked with divers figures. On 
either hand walked two very important Lords, who 
kept being replaced, who bore two sunshades of very 
finely prepared feathers which the people of the Andes ^ 
bring to the Inga as tribute. The [parasols] and shafts 
were garnished with small leaves of very fine gold and 
with emeralds. These parasols were used as a canopy, 
and they are called, in the general language (of Peru), 
achihm. In his right hand, the Inga bore a golden 
spear-thrower, and, in his left, one of the spears which 
he pretended were given him by the Sun. On his head, 
he wore the fringe mascapaichat of very fine red wool, 
which encircled his forehead and hung from a garland 
of richly worked gold. Two hundred Lords b6re the 


^ It is possible that the " los Andes " here mentioned is the province 
of that name in what is now north>western Argentina, a region aboaBd!* 
ing in rhea birds, from which the feathers in question might have been 
got— M. 
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litter, serving in turns by groups of eight. Following 
these, came some men of the royal caste and some Pallas, 
very much adorned and borne on litters. At the end 
came thirty Lords of the Inga's family and of his Council, 
also on litters. The quipo-camayos and amautas whom 
the author of the work which have cited ^ examined 
say that there were so many Indians who took part in 
this triumph that covered all the heights and plains 
around the city of Cuzco, and that they proclaimed in 
loud voices the valour of the conqueror and the treason 
of the vanquished. 

With all these people accompanying him, the Inga 
arrived at the city of Cuzco and made a complete circuit 
around it. And, arriving at the square of Coricancha, 
he commanded that the hearts be torn from the captives 
and that they be burnt and the ashes scattered to the 
winds. Then he entered the temple, and, prostrating 
himself upon the ground, he said, in a loud voice, a prayer 
to the Creator of all things, which I will omit here on 
account of its prolixity. When it was finished, the 
sacrifices were burnt outside the temple, where they 
alwa37S had an altar dedicated to this purpose, and 
(the ceremonies) lasted ten days continuously. 

Within a few days, came the news that, by way of the 
[country of] the Chiriguanais, a large army of soldiers 
was entering, and that, without order or plan, they 
were coming in great troops from the Collao.* He 
[the Inga] summoned all hb troops and gathered a great 
army, and in a short while he armed it so as to set forth 
to meet the foe, who, like animak, were coming in con- 
fusion. Sinchi Roca was already old, and, although 
couragh was not lacking in him, the spirit of his life 
came to an end, and he died at the age of ninety, having 


^ In the note on page i. — J. 
* Callao in the text.-~J. 
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reigned . . . years. He left as his heir Yahuar 
Huacac,* who succeeded him. Sinchi Roca had by his 
wife, Mama Micai, besides the heir, three other sons, who 
were Mayta Capac, Human Tarsi and Viraquira, from 
whom descends the ayllu of Vitaquiras. 

Yahuar Huacac, the sixth Inga, was very quiet and 
peaceful and very cautious, and so he always strove to 
put an end to all the disturbances in his kingdom. He 
always had bad eyes, and they were so red that, by 
exaggeration, the Indians said that he wept blood, 
and for this reason they called him Yahuar Huacac, 
his real name being Mayta Yupanqui. He took great 
interest in religion, and so, after a great victory which 
he had over the Chancas, he commanded, under grave 
penalties, that Huira Cocha should be esteemed as uni- 
versal Lord of all things, and he set aside chacras for the 
Sun, Moon, Thunder and Lightning and for the other 
idols. For Huira Cocha he set aside nothing, giving as 
his reason that the Creator of all things needed nothing. 
He [the Inga] married Mama Chuqui Checlla Illpay,* 
and had by her six sons. The first was Huira Cocha ; 
the second, Paucar Yalli; the third, Pahuac Huallpa 
Mayta ; the fourth, Marcayutu ; the fifth, Tupac 
Paucar; and the sixth, Chima Roca, who vanquished 
the Chancas, and from him descend the Auca Aylli 
Panacas. Yahuar Huacac lived fifty years, having 
reigned . . . .^ and he left as his heir Huira Cocha, 
the seventh Inga, and very valiant, as we shall see. 


^ Blank in text.— J. * La Guarguacac in text.— J. 

• Cochegmala y lupay in the text.— J. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

OF THE TIME IN WHICH INGA HUIRA COCHA 
TO REIGN, AND OF HIS DEEDS AND 
ACHIEVEMENTS. 

Huira Cocha was the Inga of the greatest valour of 
any. At once valiant and vigorous, he undertook 
arduous things, and in all he had good success. Among 
the Indians, he was held to be more than a man, and 
so they called him Huira Cocha, the name of the Creator 
of all things. His own name was Tupac Yupanqui. 
And the time of his reign was that of the sixth sun, the 
seventh since the Deluge having just begun, and this, 
according to the reckoning which I was able to verify, 
was . . . .,^ before Columbus discovered the Indies. 
He began to reign at the age of thirty years. 

A few days after he had taken possession of the king- 
dom, two relatives of his came to him from Chile ; they 
were the sons of his sister and of his first cousin, respec- 
tively, and were born in that kingdom. These women 
had married two important nobles of Yahuar Huacac, 
his father, who had been with the troops of warriors 
who had entered [the kingdom from the south] in the 
time of his grandfather, Sinchi Roca. He [Sinchi Koca] 
gave them battle and had taken the Lords prisoner, 
and they had remained in Cuzco until the time of Yahuar 
Huacac, and, as he was peaceful and as they showed 
themselves humble, he [Yahuar Huacac] married one 
to his daughter and the other to his niece, and he sent 
them to Chile, and they treated their wives with much 
affection, and had sons by them. And, when it was 
known that Yahuar Huacac was dead and that Huira 


^ Blank in text. — J. 


7 
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Cocha had succeeded to the kingdom, the fathers sent 
their sons (to Cuzco) in order that they might see and know 
their uncle. News reached Huira Cocha that they were 
coming to see him with a large following. He sent 
[officials] to the Collao to receive them as they would 
his own person. The youths were carried to Cuzco 
on litters of gold and with royal splendour, and to all 
their followers very rich presents were given. Two days' 
journey from Cuzco all the councillors of the king came 
out to meet them, and, in this two days’ journey they 
spent six days, travelling but half a league each day. 

Huira Cocha received them in his palace with great 
affection. He commanded that they be arrayed in the 
fashion of the Ingas, and after great fasts and other 
ceremonies, he ordered that their ears be bored. Then 
they held many feasts. The Chilians were greatly 
gratified by this, and they besought their uncle to come 
and visit the kingdom of Chile, on account of the great 
desire which all its people had of seeing and knowing 
him and of enjoying his counsels and presence. He 
promised to do this the next year. They took leave 
of the Inga, returning to their own land with many 
Inga orejones who wished to accompany them, and with 
six of the members of the [Inga’s] Council, who were to in- 
struct the people in orderly government. Some pallas and 
other women went with them. They took many vessels 
of gold, and great numbers of the sheep of the country.^ 

They arrived in Chile with this suite and with great 
pomp. They found great revolts and dissensions among 
the Lords prevailing in the country. Some had with- 
drawn inland and from there were trying to stir up the 
vassals of the Inga's nephews, trying to draw tlieAi away 
from their obedience to him, suspecting that no profit 
would come to them from [the youths] having gone to 


* Llamas.— M. 
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see their uncle and that their purpose had been to put 
them all under the dominion of tlie Inga. And so they 
tried to assemble and acquire men of the opinion in order 
to preserve their intentions. The nephews of the Inga, 
animated with the courage of their uncle, after having 
taken many counsels, determined to nip this sedition in 
the bud, and with all speed tliey assembled a numerous 
ajiny. In order to justify tlieir cause, they sent 
ambassadors to the rebels, requiring them to come to 
terms of peace. They would not hear the embassy, 
and they killed some of the ambassadors who were not 
able to flee. The nephews of the Inga went in search 
‘ of their enemies with their army. Within a year they 
subjected them, killing some and taking others prisoner. 
They advised their uncle of the event, and the Inga 
determined to go there with a powerful army. 

The army having been made ready, Huira Cocha 
ordered many officials to go ahead in order to open up 
a highway from Charcas to Chile by way of the 
Chiriguanas, for there already was one from Cuzco to 
Charcas. And this prince afterwards, followed this 
road from Chile as far as the Straits, grading very high 
mountains, and when, on account of the roughness of 
the country, it was not possible to grade, they built 
great stairways cut in the rock, placing tamhos every 
three leagues where there were serving people who 
provided passengers with whatever was necessary. 
To-day, these works are almost destroyed, so that one 
sees only vestiges of them.^ The Inga arrived in Chile, 
and all the more important Lords gave him their 
obedience. He received them with great affection, 
but rdhiained very vigilant and cautious, because he 
knew them to have haughty intentions. He gave them 


^ At the end of the i6th century there were still many tambos 
standing, and two roads from Charcas to the frontiers of Chile were in 
use.-J. 
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many presents, with which he gained their goodwill. 
He was two years in Chile. He left his nephews obedient 
and quiet. He ordered them always to have the warlike 
and uneasy vassals at their court, and, on some good 
occasion, to take away their lives. With this, he 
returned to Cuzco. He took with him the sons of the 
Lords, as hostages for the security of the pact, and to 
learn the general language which his father had ordered to 
be established in all his realms. He also took with him 
more than two thousand Chilian soldiers, chosen in those 
provinces, for the conquest which he hoped to make 
from Chachapoyas northwards through the mountains. 

He remained in Cuzco many days, making ready many 
things and soldiers, in order to follow out his plan of 
conquering the province of Quito, because, although 
[the people of that province] had acknowledged the 
Peruvian kings for some time and had received their 
governors, on account of former events which we have 
related, they knew none [of the Peruvian kings] and 
lived in great confusion. At this time, in that province 
of Quito, there were great earthquakes and great 
eruptions of two volcanos, which destroyed many 
villages. One of them is that which faces the Panzaleo, 
five leagues from the city of San Francisco de Quito ; 
the other is that which is seen from the heights of 
Oyumbicho. The natives rebelled when they saw these 
marvels ; the wizards consulted the Demon. He replied 
that they were evil omens of what was to come to them 
from foreign people who would take away their liberty. 
They all lived in great sadness, waiting for what was 
to happen. They did not cease to have among them- 
selves bloody wars, without taking heed of the fact 
that they were killing off one another, until they learned 
that Inga Huira Cocha was subjecting and conquering 
the land and that he had arrived at the province of the 
Paltas, which is now near Loja, I say, in their dominions. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

HOW INGA HUIRA COCHA SET FORTH FROM CUZCO 
TO THE CONQUEST OF THE CHACHAPOYAS AND 
OF THE PALTAS. 

The Inga had already assembled a great many 
soldiers, and, as he was on the point of setting out from 
Cuzco, news came to him that his wife. Mama Runtu 
Cay had given birth to a son. The Inga was greatly 
delighted, because he desired one. He suspended the 
activities which he had in hand. He went to see the 
prince, and held him in his arms a very long while, 
forgetting himself. He returned suddenly, as if ashamed 
of employing himself with tenderness at a time when he 
had undertaken wars. He commanded that the child 
should receive the name Tupac Yupanqui, which was his 
own, and then he returned to give orders in his interest. 

Huira Cocha set forth from Cuzco with more than 
thirty thousand soldiers. He arrived without hindrance 
at [the land of] the Paltas. He gave orders that many 
families of these people should be transplanted [to some 
place where they would be] among the most loyal vassals 
of his kingdom, and yet be in an environment as much as 
possible like their own. He sent some of them to Cuzco, 
some to the Collao, and others to Chachapoyas, Xauxa, 
Andaguailas, and Cotamba. Some survive to this day 
and are called mitimaes. And, from among the said 
regions, he also transplanted other families into this 
province (of the Paltas), because, said the Inga, a people 
diverfe in its make-up would not arm itself against the 
Sovereign. While he was thus occupied, the Inga had 
news through his spies that the Cafiares, who are now 
the people of the city of Cuenca, were making ready to 
resist him, and that they had elected as chief a Lord 
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called Dumma, and that this man had convoked the 
Lords of Macas, Quizna and Pumallacta. The Inga 
hastened to go against them before their preparations 
should increase. Haste did not suffice, because the 
enemy had taken the requisite passes, some of them 
dangerous. They resisted the Inga many months, and 
they had many encounters with him, and in one they 
obliged him to withdraw to the (country of) the Palta^ 
with a loss of many soldiers and of the greater part of 
his luggage train. His enemies came in pursuit as 
far as the place where is now the city of Cuenca. From 
there they sent messengers to the Paltas [to tell them] 
then that they would have a good chance to avenge 
themselves on the Inga, for he had but a few men, and 
they could either kill them or drive them from their 
province. The Paltas heard this message in confusion ; 
they consulted the wizards as to what they should do. 
The [wizards] replied that the Inga was a very fortunate 
man, and that no one was destined to prevail against 
him. They took this advice, and informed the Inga 
of what the Canares were plotting. He thanked them, 
and showed them favours. 

For the sake of entire security, the Inga commanded 
that a fort be built while the troops he had sent for to 
Chile and to the Chiriguanas, on account of their warlike 
nature, were coming to him. It was erected with all 
speed. The Canares, seeing how the Inga was taking 
up his residence [among them] little by little, sent him 
messengers and yielded themselves on condition that 
their past errors be pardoned. There was a consultation 
about this, because it was said that the Canares were 
fickle men of little steadfastness. It was deterAiined 
that the former governor [of the Canares] should flatter 
the Lords and should ask them for their sons as hostages. 
They received him with great rejoicing. Dumma and 
the others came to prostrate themselves before the 
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Inga, acknowledging him to be the son of the Sun. He 
[Dumma] pledged fidelity, and, as hostages, gave a son 
and a daughter to the Inga ; the other Lords gave their 
sons. This done, Dumma set fortli to his province, 
and, in a few days, he built a palace in which to lodge 
the king, and near a river they built many other houses, 
and still others for the reception of the army, for the 
syldiers quartered in some large galpones} All this 
was already done when the Inga came to sec this province 
of the Canares, where he was received with great feasts. 
He remained there a little more than a year, and liaving 
got together many supplies, and the troops from Chile, 
the Chiriguanas and Cuzco having arrived, he made 
ready to set out for Quito. 

The Inga left Cuenca, which is where the Canares 
built the palace and houses on the shore of a river, with 
the same solemnity with which he had entered it, so 
that in the first six leagues he spent ten or twelve days. 
[Some ofj the Canares went ahead, preparing resting- 
places for him in the fields with garlands of flowers, 
dancing and playing on musical instruments. Among 
those who came to give him their obedience during tlie 
time that he was in this province were the Indians who 
then lived on the nearer side of the Guayaquil river. 
They asked for his help in repressing the insolence of 
the people who lived on the other side of the river, and 
the Inga gave them many presents and also a captain 
and some good soldiers in order that, wliilc he himself 
went around [by land] he [the captain] might try to 
repress them. The people of the river, learning this, built 
forts and placed guards in balsas * on the river in order 
to offet resistance, the outcome of which we shall see. 


* This is a word from the West Indies. It means a large dormitory 
for soldiers, slaves or workmen. — M. 

^ A balsa is a rather crude scow-shaped raft made of dried reeds tied 
up in bundles and lashed together. They are not a high type of vessel, 
but they were the ones used on this coast at that time. — M. 
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When the [army of] the Inga arrived near the province 
of the Purues or Femes, Pumgiiaes or Pemguaes, [t 
was resisted. He sent messengers to the people. They 
killed them. He came to blows with them. He con- 
quered them and had many families transplanted, as 
was his wont, because, when Manco Cozque,^ the eighty- 
second king, favoured this portion of the barbarians who 
entered [the land] by way of Tierra Firme from the 
Isles of Barlovento, they gave him their obedience as 
a token of gratitude, and afterwards they rose in rebellion 
on account of new developments in the Peruvian kingdom. 
But the chief reason [for the revolt] say the amautas, 
was the fact that they had not been transferred, and so 
the Inga was moved to do it as soon as he conquered 
them. 

The people of Quito were [suffering] from their fear 
of the earthquakes which had happened a little while 
before. They learned of the coming of the Inga. They 
gathered many troops together. They held a council, 
and in it they determined that, since the Inga had 
vanquished the Paltas, Canares and the rest, and 
since they were so warlike, they would send him 
ambassadors who should give him obedience in the name 
of these provinces. So they did, and the Llactacungas ® 
did the likewise, as did also the Sichos and the Hampatos. 
The Inga received them with great affection and loaded 
them with gifts. He replied to the Lords that soon he 
would be in their provinces to see them and to subject 
them [to his rule]. He arranged, then, his journey, and, 
six leagues from Quito, his scouts [whom he always 
sent ahead, although it was in a time of peace] informed 
him that two leagues from there an army of maify men 
was drawn up. The Inga feared that this was no mere 
ambuscade. He sent men out to reconnoitre the land. 


* In Chapter xv. he is called Toco Cozque. — J. 

* Atarungas in text. — J. 
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and it was found that the Lords of those provinces had 
cgme out to receive the Inga with all those troops. He 
was greatly gratified. He received the Lords in a very 
friendly spirit. He entered the city, and was much 
pleased to see and enjoy its good climate, and he decided 
to make it like Cuzco in everything. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

OF WHAT INGA HUIRA COCHA DID IN QUITO, AND HOW HE 
SENT TROOPS TO THE CONQUEST OF THE COFANES. 

The Inga, having observed the good location of the 
city of Quito and the excellent climate of its neighbour- 
hood, determined to establish his residence there. He 
gave orders that the palace be rebuilt for his occupancy ; 
he commanded that houses be erected for the soldiery ; 
he gave orders that from all the provinces, from even 
so far away as the Puruguaes, people should come to 
settle in the city ; he divided it into the wards of 
Hanansuyo and Urinsuyo. He gave names to the 
peaks round about : That one the East he called 
Anachuarqui ; that on the West, Huanacauri ; that 
in the South, Yahuirac ; ‘ and that on the North, 
Carmenga.® And in everything he tried to make it 
like the city of Cuzco. 

While he was there, they gave him information about 
a very warlike people who wore decent clothes and who 
lived on the other side of the mountain range which 
runs Santa Marta to the Straight of Magellan. 

He desired to subject them [to his rule], and, in order 
first to learn about them, he sent six captains with 
sufiicient troops with orders to enter [that country] 


* La /futVac in original. — J. 


• Caymtftga in original. — J. 
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by way of the Cofanes, whom to-day we call the Quijos, 
or by way of la Canela. They saw many peoples who 
lived in the forests along the shores of mighty rivers ; 
their dress was nakedness, without other covering than 
their hair, which serves them as a garment. Thes(; 
soldiers began an action, and they were lost, and some 
of them came out [of the forests] at Cuzco, where they 
related to the Inga what they had seen, and how tl^ey 
had sustained themselves for a long time on the fruits 
of the forests, and how there were many different peoples 
among the forests, and that while they [the soldiers] were 
wandering about lost, the people [of the forest] took 
them to Cuzco, for there was full information concerning 
it in the forest-country. [And they also said] that 
nothing which had happened to them was more toilsome 
than a four days' journey [which they had made] through 
a region where there were so many tigers that it was 
necessary to make couches [barbacoas] in the trees in 
order to sleep, and that even there they were not safe. 
The Indians [of this region] came to Cuzco at the end 
of a year, and there they found Huira Cocha^ who, 
dismayed by their account, gave orders that these 
Indians should be given presents, and that they should 
return by the way they had come, following their own 
tracks, and that two hundred [of his] valiant Indians 
should go with them and that they should carry their 
supplies with them. Thus it was done, and in a month 
they set out for la Tacunga, and the roughness [of the 
country] and the many rivers appear to be a myth. 
But in the year 15..., while secretary Diego Xuarez 
was going through those provinces asking for a donative, 
[he learned] in the village of Mulahalo, while talking of 

‘ Neverthetess, according to Montesinos himself, this Inga did not 
return to the capital of his empire till more than two years later. — J. 
It may be that he went to Cuzco for a short while during that 
period.-— M. It is more likely that Montesinos meant to write not 

Cufco.—M. 
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this matter with a curaca ^ called D. Gaspar Nipati, that 
there were still alive some of those who came back from 
that expedition by command of Hiiaina Capac, grandson 
of this Inga Huira Cocha, and that there was a very 
short road [from that region] to Caizco.- 

After he had despached those six captains, Inga 
Huira Cocha made ready a powerful army and went 
to^the province of the Chonos, who are the people of 
Guayaquil. He went with an easy mind, although 
the way was very rough, because in the sacrifices which 
lie commanded to be held before this journey, he had 
very good auguries and replies in the entrails of the 


^ Cura in original. — J. 

^ If it is true (and it cannot fail to lx*) what Toribio dc Ortigucra 
affirms in his Noticias y rclacit^ de Quito y del rio de las Amazonas, 
to the effect that, in December, 1569, there was still living an Indian 
woman called Dona Isabel Guachay who had taken part in tlie expedi- 
tion of Huaiiia Capac to the Cofanea, the following details given by 
Ortigucra (are very interesting) : — 

They entered by way of Chiipi (in Pimampiru) sixteen leagues 
north-east of Quito [and reJiched] the provinces of Ifpies and Atun- 
Iquc, which border upon one another. They opened up the road as 
they went so as to have a path through the forest. In .six clays, they 
arrived at a valley where there were many wcll-di.sposed Indians who 
wear the hair on the top of the head clipixd short while that before and 
behind is very long. Their clothes are mantle.s knotted upon the 
shoulder, after the manner of gypsies, and short, full breeches. Their 
land is flat and hot, having much maize and cotton, yucas, sweet 
potatos, squashes, and many turkeys and ducks. The men wear 
great plates of gold like shields, and the women many golden jewels. 
They use slings. Huaina Capac tried to find out by bartering what 
there was in the land and to what product of his own land they were 
most attewhed, but they did not sliow themselves to be taken with 
anything save a sort of cutting axe and salt, which they esteemed highly, 
and they gave gold by the load for it, and they gave mines of gold 
to Huaina Capac in which they began to dig with sticks, l)ecause there 
were no tools at that time, and they got out much gold like squash- 
seeds. In that valley, there was a river, the banks of which were 
populated by a large number of Indians and which they navigated in 
canoes. And in that valley Huaina Capac caused to be built some 
houses with [stonel walls, where he remained some days, and held his 
camp. And many Lords and caciques of the land came to sec him, and 
to acknovlledgc him as Sovereign, on account of the fame which he 
enjoyed through his great deeds and valour. Of these, he took thirty 
Indians and eight caciques to Quito, and from there he sent them to 
Cuzco, in order that they might learn the language and that he might 
hold them safely so they could not flee. And at this time, the Spaniards 
came to the land, and Huaina Capac died of small pox before the 
Spwiards could see him, because of which they never went to see this 
tegion [in the forests], nor have they been to discover it.*'— J. 
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sheep and ewes which he ordered sacrificed. He went 
by way of the villages of Calacali and Pululagua, and 
the traces of the roads which he then built, are to be seen 
to-day, and cause wonder. On account of various en- 
counters with the barbarians along the road, he delayed 
some months, because of the resistance which they 
offered him and of fact that they fortified themselves 
in some pucaraes which there were along the road. While 
the Inga was in considerable straits on account of the 
many hardships caused him by the difficult roads and 
by the bad treatment he received from the natives, 
auxilliaries came to him from la Tacunga, and they 
brought many supplies with them. He got as far as 
a village called Vaua [Baba], and there he had news that 
a great number of troops were lying in wait to give him 
battle. He landed with his army,' and arrived at a 
province which is now called Guayaquil el Viejo, and 
he saw that there was a great number of balsas in the 
river, and that he had no remedy against them. 

He undertook a very difficult thing, namely, to build 
a bridge of osier cables. They were made ready, and were 
very large cables. But, as the river was broad, though 
soundable, his toil had no effect, especially on account 
of the tides which prevail. There were other plans, after 
that of the bridge vanished ; that which was carried 
out was to build balsas in which his men could go out to 
skirmish with the enemy, and his soldiers having become 
dextrous in their management, he gave battle to the 
foe. It lasted many days, on some the river favoured 
one side, on others the other. The critical moments 
being known to be more severe on account of the use 
of naval warfare, Huira Cocha commanded his 'captains 
to put an end to the battle and to attack the enemy 
on all sides. While they [the Inga’s men] were making 

* This implies that they were going down the Guayaquil river by 
canoe. — ^M. 
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ready for the next day, there were many dissensions 
among the enemies of the Inga, and the principal chief 
sent messengers to him to offer his allegiance and that 
of his district. The others, seeing this, went off to their 
villages. The Inga disembarked without hindrance on 
the opposite shore, where the city of Guayaquil now is, 
he granted many favours to the chief who had surrendered 
an4 to his district, and, by their aid, he conquered all 
the lands of the Chonos, who are the people of Guayaquil. 

He was there a year, and in this time he had news 
of the island of Puna, and he heard how its inhabitants 
were very warlike. He pondered upon the perils of 
the journey and of the war, which would have to be 
waged by sea, and, finding everything difficult, he called 
together the principal Lords of the Chonos. He held 
various conversations with them, the chief subject of 
discussion being the state of means of their dealings 
with the people of Puna, which was disclosed very 
accurately. All gave him to understand, when he touched 
upon this point, that they considered [the people of Puna] 
their enemies, and that there had been very bloody 
wars between them for a very long time. The Inga 
was delighted. He laid before them his plans. They 
encouraged it, and promised to aid him with great 
fidelity. Many balsas and good pilots were made ready. 
The army, which consisted of about twenty thousand 
persons, embarked. They arrived at the island. The 
islanders came forth to meet the Inga. Battle was 
joined. [At first] victory favoured them, on account 
of their skill as sailors, not on account of their strength 
as soldiers. The Inga ordered his general to show a 
finn frcAit to the enemy, and one night he landed with 
part of his army on the island. He drew up his squadron 
by the shore of the sea, and, armed against fire; he ordered 
that the houses be set afire, and those who remained on 
land fled, while those at sea surrendered. When the 
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chief Lord was taken prisoner, the Inga treated him very 
well, and, in order to put him under obligations for tjic 
future, he took his [the chief’s] daughter for a wife. 
The Inga gave him one of his sisters, accompanied by 
many pallas, so that the friendship of the people of the 
island was assured. 

This victory caused so much fear in all the land, on 
account of the fact that the people of Puna were reputed 
to be valiant men, that all the people round about 
surrendered and sent messengers to the Inga as son of 
the Sun, especially the people of Puerto Viejo. It 
happened that the Inga sent ambassadors beforehand 
to the people of the Puerto, urging tliem to yield peacefully. 
They delayed their reply many days. They took council 
with the wizards, and they told them not to acknowledge 
the Inga as Lord. They decided to kill the messengers, 
who learned of it, and secretly departed. They gave 
an account of the matter to the Inga. He regretted 
it very much, and took steps to assemble a great number 
of troops for war. He got other information from two 
spies whom he captured, and, after having punished, 
them, ordering that they should be cut open while alive 
and that two women should slowly wind up their intestines 
on a spindle, he commanded that his army be made 
ready. And, when the balsas and their pilots were on 
the point of departure, news reached the Inga that the 
Cahares had rebelled and had killed their governor 
and the soldiers of the garrison. The Inga did not 
know whether to go against the rebels or against the 
people of Puerto Viejo. He entered into consultation. 
Some said that if he left the rebels as they were, their 
neighbours would follow their example and risi! up in. 
revolt. Others said that the preparations were made 
for [the attack on] Puerto [Viejo], and that then it would 
be easy, after its inhabitants were subjected, to turn 
back to the Cahares. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

HOW INGA HUIRA COCHA RETURNED TO THE PROVINCE 
OF THE CAN ARES AND CONQUERED IT ; AND 
OF THE REASON WHY THAT PROVINCE IS 
CALLED TUMIPAMPA. 

• 

The consultations as to whetlier it was best for the 
Inga to go first to Puerto Viejo or to return to the Canares 
lasted a long time. Finally the first opinion prevailed. 
While the Inga was firm in this determination [the forces 
of the Inga] arrived at the Puerto, where there were 
eight large balsas with many [smaller] balsas on them. 
Although they appeared to him but a small body of 
men, nevertheless, suspecting sonic stratagem, the Inga 
ordered his captains to proceed in good order to the shore 
and not to let anyone disembark. The men in the 
balsas drew near ; one of them jumped overboard and 
swam [ashore], telling the soldiers that he had come 
in peace. They told the Inga of it. He gave leave 
for [some of] them to be allowed to land. The ambassa- 
dors did so. They arrived before the Inga, and, prostrate, 
asked his pardon for not having obeyed him before, 
giving as an excuse that the wizards were to blame. 
They gave him obedience in the name of the Lords of 
the Puerto. The Inga received them in peace, and he 
sent governors who, without much resistance, con- 
quered all those provinces. On an island near this 
province a governor built a sumptuous temple, recog- 
nizing the South Sea as a great deity. The island is 
called tc^day la Plata or Santa Clara. 

It gave much pleasure to the Inga to have accom- 
plished this, and so he sent ahead itinerant spies from the 
Chonos in order that, under cover of speaking with but 
little affection of the Inga, they should divulge the 
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battles which he had won in their provinces and in that 
of La Fund, and how all the other people of their sort 
were subject to him. The Inga then set off with his 
army along roads very difficult to travel on account of 
the trees, swamps and rivers ; for the people of Puna 
led them to the port which to-day is called Vola in many 
balsas which the governors of Tumbes and Puerto Viejo 
sent, and thence they guided them through these places 
which were so bad that both they and the Inga lost tficir 
way, and no one knew where the road was because in 
places the path was obstructed by the continual rains, 
in other places by the thickets, and in the greater part 
by the forest. The Indians pretend here that while 
the Inga (and his men) were thus lost, they heard a voice 
which came out of a mountain, and which said : " Along 
this shore is the road, my son, along this shore.’* And, 
going in the direction whence came the voice, they found 
the road safe and firm and the trees cut down. So the 
wonder-struck people of Fund and of the Chonos held 
the Inga to be a god. At the end of these hardships, 
he arrived at the place where Cuenca now is, without 
being impeded by the many troops of the Canares who 
came (to attack him) on the road at several points. 
This site of Cuenca was anciently called Tumipampa, 
which means ” Plain of the Knife.” Tumi is an instru- 
ment of copper, shaped like a cobbler’s heel-knife, which 
is fastened upon a stick ; pampa signifies plain. The 
reason why they gave it this name was that while the 
Inga was resting in this place from the long journey he 
had made with his warriors and with so many hardships, 
they saw on the mountains, near the army, great troops 
of enemies who, to the sound of many trumpets and 
other instruments, were coming to disturb them. The 
[Inga’s men] were put in battle array and awaited for the 
combat. The Canares held back two days ; when these 
had passed, they attacked the Inga. He defended himself 
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vaiiiiiiuy, and without loosing one pace of ground. The 
Clionos and the Chiriguanais in the army distinguished 
tfiemselves so much that, because of their valour, they 
[of the Inga's army] burst into the hostile squadrons 
and broke their formation, so that it was easy to leave 
tliem destroyed and vanquished. The dead were witlioui 
number ; the Indians say that the prisoners were more 
than eight thousand. The day after the victory, Inga 
Huira Cocha commanded [his men] to kill all [his enemies] 
by the knife, and he did not stop at thi.s, but sought 
out all the old men and old women of the province and 
had their heads cut off. And, on this account, they 
called this place Tumipampa. And he commanded 
that all the youths and boys be transplanted to Cuzco 
where their descendants live, and they arc mitimacs 
of Cuzco. 

Then the Inga ordered his troops to assemble, and, 
all the chief Lords of all the provinces between Quito 
and the Paltas having arrived at the place where he 
commanded that the punishment be inflicted, he came 
forth on his golden litter with the maidens, daughters 
of those chiefs, before him, very well dressed, with palms 
in their hands, and singing his victories. While all 
were in deep silence, the king, stationed in a prominent 
place an^ standing on the litter, exhorted them [to 
maintain their] fidelity [to him], telling them that they 
had seen by experience that his father, the Sun, was 
aiding him in all his actions, and that thus he was able 
to achieve such marvellous victories ; and [he told them] 
that he was going now to Cuzco to rest from his labours 
until the Almighty Creator should order something 
else. And [he urged them] to be faithful to their 
allegiance, promising punishment to rebels and holding 
out favours to the grateful. It was then published in 
his presence to those who did not hear it, and the Lords, 
prostrate upon the ground, promised to fulfill these orders. 

8 
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And, instead of an oath, they pltfcked out the hair^from 
their eyebrows and eyelashes and blew it upwards 
toward the sky ; and the common people played their 
trumpets, drums and shell-trumpets, and, with great 
shouting, they brought this action to an end, and tin* 
king returned to his palace. He then commanded a 
review to be held ; he found thirty-five thousand soldiers, 
and he distributed them in camps of suitable climates. 

While [the Inga] was occupied in these matters, Kis 
son, Tupac Yupanqui, came to visit him ; he was heir 
to his kingdoms and was much beloved by his father, 
the Inga, who therefore called him Tupac Yupanqui, 
after his own name. [The Inga] received him witli 
great pleasure and equal majesty, and, in honour of his 
coming, great festivals and rejoicings were held. The 
Inga made ready to return to Cuzco. He made the 
journey by way of the Coast, and all the kings received 
him in peace, except the Chimos who lived where Trujillo 
now is. He had two very bloody battles with them, 
and they were more eager to flee than to obey the Inga. 
He established some garrisons and passed onward. 
He repaired the temple of Pachacamac, where he com- 
manded great sacrifices of many sheep, ^ ingas of gold 
and silver is great number,’^ and many clothes of fine 
cimbi to be held. He charged the priests, who were 
great wizards, to consult their oracles as to the good or 
evil fortunes of his son. After great fasts, the high 
priest said that Tupac Yupanqui and his son would reign 
happily and would conquer many kingdoms, but that 
after his grandson’s reign, hitherto unseen people, white, 
bearded and very severe, would rule these realms, 
Huira Cocha was much saddened by this reply ; this 

^ As llamas cannot live on the sea coast this is doubtful, unless, 
indeed, the animals were specially brought down from the highlands. — M. 

• This may refer to the small images in metal and stone of men and 
women and animals which are frequently found in Inca sites.— M. 

3 Cotton.— M. 
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sadness, ana the reason for it, were published among 
his people, causing great fear in the hearts of all. Once 
more he made great sacrifices in order to placate the 
mighty Pachacamac, and then, with all speed, he 
journeyed to Cuzco where, with an imagination plagued 
by the reply [of the oracle], his life came to an end, 
after he had reigned forty-five years. He had by his 
wifQ, Mama Runtu Cay, three sons : The first was 
Tupac Yupanqui who succeeded him ; the second was 
called Inca Urcon ; the third, Inga Maita,^ from whom 
descend the Succe Panacas. He died seventy -five years 
old.-* 


CHAPTER XXVIL 

OF TUPAC YUPANQUI, EIGHTH OF THE INGAS, AND HOW 
HIS SON, HUAINA CAPAC, SUCCEEDED HIM. 

Great was the grief which the death of Huira Cocha 
caused all through his realms. They did him many 
lionours, and wept for him more than six months. At 
the end of this period, the Lords of all the provinces 
gathered together at the coronation of Tupac Yupanqui, 
who reigned peacefully and finished conquering the 
Chimos by a notable stratagem. This was the way in 
which it was done : As in the time of his father, Huira 
Cocha [the Inga and his men] withdrew to the mountains, 
having formed an army (on the coast), and (the Chimos) 


* /waa/a, in the original ; Inga Juanita in the edition of Ternaux- 
Compans.— 7. Cf. Montesinos, 1840, p. 212. — M. 

• Montesinos, in Chapters xxin — xxvi inclusive, identifies and 
confounds the deeds of Inca Viracocha with those of the Inca Pacha- 

He is of the school of Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa, who makes 
the growth of the Inca empire ridiculously and impossibly rapid. The 
Sfthcr school, whirh nortravs a slnw. logical and reasonable Krowth is 
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attacked those whom the Inga had left behind in their 
land, and they killed them, with the loss of many Chin^ps. 
When this was known by Tupac Yupanqui, as he was 
peace-loving by nature, he consulted [his councillors 
as to] the most gentle method of reducing the Chimos 
without battle, for he believed that a battle would be 
a very bloody one. After many consultations, he hit 
upon a plan. It took into consideration the fact tJiat 
valleys [of the coast] were irrigated by water and rivers 
from the highlands, and that, without it, the Chimos 
could not get along. [He ordered that the] main channels 
should be cut and broken down at various places, so 
that the Chimos could not avail themselves of the 
smaller ditches, and so would surrender for ever. This 
was one of the best schemes which was proposed, and the 
Inga at once sent many labourers, accompanied by 
four thousand soldiers, and in a few days they diverted 
the river of the Chimos into some sandy wastes, which 
swallowed it entirely. The general in charge of the war, 
as soon as this was done, sent messengers to the Chimo, 
saying that the Inga, as son of the Sun, had dominion 
over the waters, and that he took them away, and would 
keep them away from the Chimos so long as they did not 
submit. The Chimo, seeing this, and perceiving that 
he could not go against the Inga, because his [the 
Inga’s] soldiers had taken the passes, he resolved to be 
a tributary to him, and from that time he was a good 
vassal. 

This Inga did other very good things, and, having 
lived fifty years, of which he reigned twenty, he died 
at Cuzco. He had by his wife, Coya Mama Ocllo, his 
sister, two sons : The first was Huaina Capac ; tlfe second, 
Auqui Tupac Inga. They say of this Tupac Yupanqui 
that he was the first of the Ingas to marry his own sister. 
Huaina Capac payed great honour to his father and 
afterwards was crowned, and he was the ninth of the 
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Ingas. His real name was Inti Cussi Huallpa, and they 
called him Huaina Capac^ because he was very well 
disposed, discreet and beautiful. The first thing which 
Huaina Capac did after his coronation was to take away 
[people] from the higher provinces and place them [on 
portions of the slopes of the] Andes, whence strange 
and strong people had been wont to descend, and he 
established very strong garrisons, especially in Vilca- 
bamba, because his father had told him the reply 
which his grandfather, Huira Cocha, had received to 
the effect that he was to lose the power of the Ingas, 
and so he devoted all his time to fortifying his kingdom, 
as if there were avail against the divine will. He formed 
a great army, and took it as far as Chachapoyas. From 
there, by way of the Moyobamba river, he sent many 
men in balsas to spy out the land and note what people 
were there who might come thence to make war upon 
him. They sailed down the river ; they found some 
Motilones Indians, and they passed on to the place 
where the river forms a great beach ; many balsas and 
canoes were lost ; when they landed, many Indians 
assailed them ; they were humiliated by them, but they 
received no harm. Some stayed with these Indians, 
and others went back to where the Inga was, and gave 
him an account of what had happened and how there 
were many civilized people beyond the mountains. The 
Inga was delighted and proposed to go and conquer 
those provinces, and he began to discuss with his captains 
the methods they should use. He ceased, however, 
when news came that the Paltas had rebelled, and that 
they had killed the governors whom his father and 
grandfather had placed over them. He deeply regretted 
it. The Paltas, knowing that he was coming against 
them, sent twelve valiant soldiers with orders to spy 


Huaina Capac means “ Excellent youth.”— M. 
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upon the army of the Inga and to find out the order in 
which it was marching and to bring them news about, it. 
With these went twelve others in order that, if they 
came in contact with the soldiers of the Inga, they 
might try to kill them. These men were brought, laden 
with firewood, to the [Inga’s] army. They were recog- 
nized ; they were tormented, and, when they had 
confessed the truth, their nostrils and ears were cut, 
one by one, and the eyes of some of them were plucked 
out, and, in this state, they were sent back to their 
own land. When the Paltas saw them, they feared 
the Inga greatly, for it seemed to them that he was aided 
by superhuman power, as well as on account of his former 
victories which they had learned through his spies [whom 
he had sent among them]. They tried to decide among 
themselves to return to their ancient obedience ; but 
their opposed opinions and that of the malcontents 
prevailed, but it went ill with them, because, in two 
battles which Huaina Capac fought with them, he 
vanquished them and almost killed them all. 

While he was there, he had news that the people on 
the other side of the Quispe river had rebelled and that 
a Lady named Quilago was ruling them. Huaina Capac, 
angered by the tumult of this people, set forth to that 
region with his army, and he arrived within sight of his 
enemies, who were fortified on the other bank of the river. 
There were many skirmishes, with burnings of bridges 
and many deaths on both sides. These encounters 
lasted, without either side getting the upper hand, for 
more than two years. Then the Inga gave his men a 
chance to recuperate, and he made a speech to them in 
order to animate their courage ; and he asked them how 
men governed by a woman could curb their strength. 
And he was determined [he said] to fight the enemy 
hand to hand, because his father, the Sun, had promised 
him the victory, and as a token of it had given him 
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a slfng with three crystal stones and a gilded spear with 
a thrower.i The soldiers were much comforted by this. 
And the amautas pretend, at this point, that the Sun 
warned him that the enemy had determined to let him 
cross the river and that then they would catch him in 
an ambush and would kill all his men. And [they say] 
that the Inga made a halt, and he let fly from his sling 
one crystal, which struck near the ambush in some 
tall grasses on the other side of the river, and it hit 
a great stone, which was broken, and much fire burst 
forth which consumed the grasses and the soldiers who 
were in concealment. Then his army crossed to the 
other shore of the river without opposition, and he 
conquered the enemy in a very sharp battle. He took 
the Lady Quilago prisoner. He showed her many 
attentions ; he gave her rich presents ; he asked her 
what her pleasure was. She put him off on the excuse 
that she was ill, and by saying that a slave was not 
worthy of such a lord. The Inga gave her her liberty, 
and the Lady returned to her palace, and she had built, 
in an inner part of her apartment, a deep well. The 
Inga and she corresponded by messages ; his were sincere, 
and hers were full of duplicity, because, on the strength 
of the prevailing security, she intended to bring him to 
her house and drop him into the well. The Inga had 
news of this, and he tried to conduct himself with greater 
care. The Lady made certain of the hour of his coming 
to her palace. He went. She received him with signs 

joy. They went hand in hand to the room where the 
snare was. The Inga seized the side of the doorway 
and, getting a firm foothold, he made the Lady stumble 
so tha^ she fell into the well, which was the sepulture for 
her body. He did the same with the servant-women 
who were shouting. He took the chief men who were 

^ This is the third time thatMontesinos tells us this story, with some 
changes in the details.— T.C. 
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going about alone on safe-conduct, and it was eas;^ for 
the Inga to come out successfully from this difficulty, 
because of the precautions which the warning allowed 
him to take.^ 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

HOW THE LORD OF CAYAMBE FORTIFIED HIMSELF WITH 
MANY TROOPS IN A LAKE CALLED YAGUARCOCHA, 
AND HOW THE INCA CONQUERED HIM. 

Some of the Lords who went to witness the afore- 
mentioned event, seeing that the Lady Quilago did not 
accomplish her purpose, retired, led by the Lord of 
Cayambe, and fortified themselves in a lake called 
Yaguarcocha. There were around it eight very large 
willow-trees. They built scaffoldings from one to the 
next, some high and some low, in such a way that they 
could contain more than two thousand persons. To 
some of the remaining soldiers they [the Lord of Cayambe] 
assigned [neighbouring] hillocks and eminences, and 
to a portion they gave a small knoll opposite' the village. 
He called liis troops together and assembled numberless 
Quillacingas, Atiris,^ Pastos and people from other 
provinces. Huaina Capac did not neglect to go in search 
of his enemies before they could fortify themselves. 
He counted his men and found that he had more than 
one liundred thousand fighting-men. He marched 
through the provinces of Malchingui, Cochesqui and 
Cayambe, in which he inflicted great punishments 

> The chief interest in this chapter lies in the passages which tell 
of the struggles between the Incas and the later Chimu people of the 
coast, whose civilisation was a further phase of the coast civilisation 
^ earlier times. 

* Natives of the valley of Atris.i — J. 
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on all those whom he could catch. He arrived with 
his army within a league of the enemy. He learned 
tfie manner in which they were disposed. He gave them 
battle to the accompaniment of great noise from the 
drums, trumpets and antaras. It seemed to fill the 
neighbourhood. The enemy replied with the same and 
equal noise. Battle was joined ; there were many 
dead on both sides, especially on that of the Inga, be- 
cause, from the forts which were around the lake, the 
enemy not only received no injuries, but they reinforced 
their main body and greatly discouraged the Inga’s 
forces on account of the fact that it did not seem that 
they were killing anyone, for the reason that the enemy 
threw their dead into the lake. The battle lasted three 
days. The Lord of Cayambe withdrew to the fortress 
at the lake and to the balsas which he had prepared upon 
it. Huaina Capac, seeing that it was impossible to 
fight him because he had no balsas, gave orders that 
forty thousand soldiers should establish themselves 
near the lake on the side close to the knoll to which 
(some of) the enemy had withdrawn and that they should 
fight with slings and missiles. 

Also, at the same time, he gave orders that thirty 
thousand soldiers should fight on all sides against the 
remainder of the enemy, who were round about the lake 
in the forts or pucaraes, and the rest of his men he sent 
to the lake in the province of Octavalo to bring back 
many rushes or totora, or else balsas made of it. Huaina 
Capac was delayed many days in this matter. He 
vanquished those who were in the forts on the other side 
of the lake ; he attacked with his (new) balsas those 
who wwe on the lake ; they fought cruelly against one 
another. While the Inga was fighting against those in 
the canoes, those who were on the scaffoldings up in 
the trees were occupied with great orgies, and were 
singing and dancing with their hands tied, out of 
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contempt for Huaina Capa^. -.**ter having fought the 
people in the balsas for a long time, the Inga’s men 
prevailed, and they killed a large number of the enem'y 
and sunk their balsas. The [Inga’s men] came up with 
their balsas to the place where the trees were. The 
captains of the Inga fought with the men in the scaffolds, 
and the men in the balsas received many injuries. Those 
on the trees won. The Inga, seeing this, commanded 
that some helmets like mitres be made for his soldiers 
and that, defended by these from the stones and missiles 
of the enemy, they should cut down the trees with their 
axes of copper. The stones and darts of the men up 
in the trees had now given out. They fought only with 
lances [while] the trees were being cut down, which were 
only three, and they fell to the water with a great noise, 
doing much harm in falling to the balsas and soldiers of 
the Inga. Many of the captains were killed, which caused 
him great pain. Not one of the enemy escaped drowning 
or death by the knife, and the dead were so many that the 
lake was turned into blood, and for this reason they call it 
Yaguarcocha, which means Lake of Blood. 

After winning this victory, Huaina Capac ordered 
that great sacrifices be held in honour of Illatici Yachachi 
Huira Cocha and of the Sun, his father. Then he gave 
orders for the pacification of the provinces, and on one 
day when they were celebrating with great festivals 
and rejoicings in the presence of the army, the Inga 
commanded that all the prisoners and surrendered per- 
sons who he had anywhere should be brought into his 
presence. They came, disturbed and fearful, with their 
hands tied behind their backs, for it seemed to them 
that they were called to have justice done upom them. 
As soon as they had arrived in the presence of the Inga, 
who was on his throne of gold, he told them that he 
granted them their lives and wished them for his friends. 
They were filled with wonder at hearing what they never 
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thought to hear. They threw themselves upon the 
ground and promised to be loyal, and, in witness of this, 
they sent for their women and children, who were hidden 
in the forests, so that the province of Carangiie was 
populated. During the year the Inga spent there, he 
caused them to sow the fields, because the climate of 
Carangue seemed to him good and the place fertile, and 
Jie commanded that (a town) be founded, patterned upon 
Cuzco as a model, in order that he might establish his 
court there. He rebuilt a sumptuous temple to the Sun, 
his father, and for himself he erected a splendid palace. 

He commanded, after the government had been set 
in order, that all the Lords should assemble. He charged 
them to be obedient to him ; he told them of the affection 
he bore them, and, in token of it, he told them that 
he wished to leave his son, Ataguallpa, two years old, 
in their charge in the palaces of Carangue. The real 
name of this prince was Huallpa Titu Inga Yupanqui ; 
they called him Ataguallpa after the nurse who gave 
him milk and who was from a village called Atau, near 
Cuzco, which, in Cuzco dialect means righteousness 
or strength ; and huallpa means kind or gentle. The 
Inga commanded the people to regard the child and 
serve him with due respect, as he himself was about to 
set forth for Cuzco, And [he told them that], in case 
lUatici decided to carry him to rest with his fathers, he 
left them this prince as Lord and king ; and [he urged 
them] to regard the child as parent of them all since 
he had been born in their land and had grown up among 
its people. 

Then Huaina Capac set out for Cuzco with the neces- 
sary <roops in his train, leaving the rest in the camps 
and with the governors of the provinces. He arrived 
in a short time at the province of the Chancas, who 
are the people of Andagu^ilas ; he punished those who 
were guilty in a plot, and then went on to Cuzco, desirous 
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of seeing his son Huascar, whom he found to have 
attained twelve years of age. The real name of this 
prince was Inti Ciissi Huallpa Yupanqui ; he was called 
Huascar after the nurse who gave him milk. All that 
is said of the name of this prince, as well as what is said 
about the great chain of gold and about other things, 
are imaginative ; the truth is what I have said. Huaina 
Capac was very well received in Cuzco ; many Lordf 
of the Collao took part in his reception, and, before 
entering his palace, great sacrifices were held in the temple 
which lasted for many days and at whicli the king was 
present. He did not come out of the temple, and he 
pretended that he was resting with his father, the Sun, 
and was receiving many counsels from him. 

At the end of some days, he came out from this 
seclusion. From that time onward, the mother of his 
son [a woman], called Coya Raima Ocllo, who took 
part in his council as president, did not wish [him] to 
govern any longer, nor would she participate with him 
in the conjugal act, because it was a very ancient custom 
of the kings of Cuzco not to have intercourse with their 
legitimate wives after they had borne children, because 
they were sisters, or at least first cousins. Huaina 
Capac remained in Cuzco more than two years, reforming 
the abuses that had crept into the government during 
his absence, and also because the people of Chile sent 
their messengers to ask his pardon [for the anger shown 
by] his delay in coming to see them. They arrived with 
great presents, with four boys and as many girls, the 
children of his nephews, very beautiful, and the in- 
heritors of the realms of their fathers, now dead. He 
welcomed the messengers, and, at their departure,* gave 
them great jewels and presents of gold, and, as tutors 
for the boys, twenty-four old Ingas, with whom they 
were much pleased. 

When this was done, he decided to go and visit the 
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Coast. He left the affairs of the government in Cuzco 
in good order, with his wife as president. The first 
temple which he visited was that of Pachacamac. He 
was there many days ; he offered great sacrifices, and he 
asked the high priest to secure replies about some matter 
of which he wished to know. The priest told him, 
after long vigils, that his fate would be happy, and that 
{or the rest, he should ask nothing. Not very well 
pleased with this, he went to visit the Plains, and every- 
where they received him with much pleasure, and the 
Chimo king made him great presents of gold and of 
garments of cumbi and of feathers which were paid in 
tribute by the Indians [beyond] the Andes. He arrived 
at Tumbez and there settled many differences which 
the chiefs had among themselves. While he was at 
Tumbez, the priests and wizards went to make sacrifices 
to the South Sea and to an idol which was on an island 
which the Spaniards later called Santa Elena. They 
said that, in the entrails of animals they had seen some 
progno.stications which were anything but favourable. 
On this account, the Inga left Tumbez very sad and 
burdened with all sorts of apprehensions. He arrived 
at the province of Carangue where he found his son 
Atahuallpa already well-grown and of a very good 
disposition and lofty ideals. He was delighted with 
him. He set forth for Quito. He sent [men] to conquer 
the provinces of the Pastes and of the Quillacingas. 
Huan Auqui, brother of the Inga Huaina Capac, was 
made captain-general of the army. He was a very 
valiant man who, without any resistance, conquered 
the provinces as far as the place called Atiriz, which is 
wheri the city of Pasto now is, and he stayed there 
a year. While he was so happy there, news came from 
Huaina Capac and the order to leave that land well 
fortified and to come with the rest of the army to Quito, 
because news had been received from Tumbez that the 
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sea had thrown upon the shore some monstrous marine 
animals, bearded men who moved upon the sea in large 
houses. 

And because this was the first time the Spaniards 
saw the kingdom of Peru, which is treated of in the 
Second Part pf these Memorias, which is the Annals of 
the discovery of Piru, I shall speak of each year by itself, 
and I will tell of the Ingas who lived in the years. 1, 
leave for that place the other deeds of Huaina Capac, 
and one can see in the following Book the mysterious 
titles drawn from Holy Writ which give the Indies to 
the Catholic Kings. 


THE END. 
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Chronological Tables, xxxiii- 
xlvii 

Chucuito, Lake, 33 
Chuqui-apu, see La Paz 
Cleza, on growth of Inca empire, 

115 

Cobo, on growth of Inca empire, 

115 

Cochesqui, 120 

Cofanes, expedition of Huaina 
Capac to the, 105-107 
Collao, the, xl-xliii, 38, 48, 60, 61, 
95 

Colla suyo, 4, 22 
Comets, 36. 83, 84 
Condoroca, reign of, 66 
Contlsuyo, 4, 22 
Copacavana, xii 
Copan, xxi, xxxvi 
Cordoba, xiii, xiv 
Coricancha, 15, 95 
Cotamba, 10 1 

Coya Rahua O-cllo, wife of 
Huaina Capac, 124, 125 


Cozque Huamam Titu, rejgn of, 

63 

Cuenda, 101-103, 112, 113 
Cuzco, passim 

Dorsey, George A., “Archaeolo- 
gical Investigations on Island 
of La Plata, Ecuador," xx 
Dumma, chief of Caflares, ioj, 
103 

Espada, Jimenez dc la. Edition oi 
Mtmorias /Uiii^uas, xxvii 


Gamboa, Pedro Sarmiento de, 
on growth of Inca empire, 1 15 
Garcllaso de la Vega, xi, xiii ; 

on growth of Inca empire, 115 
Gonzalez de la Rosa, M.. on 
Montesinos controversy, xvi 
Guditara, 75 
Guanacauri, reign of, 63 
Guancarrama, 77, 78, 79 
Guatanay, 72 
Guayaquil, 103, 107, 109 
Guayaquil el Viejo, 108 


“Hamerica,” etymology of, j 
Hampatos, send ambassadors to 
Huira Cocha, 104 
Hanan Cozco (Upper Cuzco), 20, 

^ 

Hanan Sayac (Upper Region), 30 
Hanansuyo, ward of Quito, 105 
Hillaca, 17 

Hinac Huilla, reign of, 54 
Hinac Huilla Amauta Pacha- 
cuti, reign of, 53 

Holmes, William H,, “Ancient 
Art of Chiriqui ” quoted, xx 
Hrdlieka, Alca, on anthropology 
of early Peru, xix 
Huaina Capac, reign and wars of, 
116-126 

Huditara, 14, 28, 29, 32, 40- 42 
Huaman Tacco Amauta, reign 
of, 58 

Huampar Sairi Tupac, reign of, 
53 

Huanacaui Pirua, reign of, 15-18 
Huana Caurl, hill near Cuzco. 4 
Huanacauri, hill near Quito, 105 
Huan Auqui, conqueror of Pastes 
and Quillacingas provinces. 125 
Huancataimi, see Guancarrama 
Huinuco, xl, xiii, xliv, 48 
Huaranga, office of, 31 
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Huaft Titu Capac, reign of. 66 
Huaroca, Guaman, ruler of Anta- 
guailas province, 21 
Huaroca, Hacoz, ruler of Aiita- 
guailas province, 21 
Huarochiri, 27 
Huascar, prince, 12.J 
Huascar Titu, reign of, 42 
Huascar Titu Tupac, reign of, 
4 ^’. 47 

Huayna Tupac, reign of, 63 
Huica Quirau, family (Icsccnded 
Jrom the 8.1th king, Sinchi 
[Chinchi] Kora, 67 

Huillca Huamam, 63 
Huillcanota, 36 

Huillcanota Amauta, reign and 
conquests of, 35-57 
Huillca Titu, reign of, 63 
Huira Cocha, reign and con- 
cjuc.sts of, 97-115 
Huira Cocha Capac, reign of. 31 
Huispa Titu Auqui, reign of, 66 
Huno, office of, 31 
Huqui Nina Auqui, reign of, 57 

Illatici Huira Cocha, Peruvian 
god, 4, 50, 32 
Ilia Toca, reign of, 67 
Ilia Tupac, reign of, 53 
Ilia Tupac Capac, reign of, 57 
Inca dynasty, mythical origin of, 
75 

Indian calendar, 51, 52 
Inga Capac Yupanqui, reign of, 
, 83 

Inga Roca, legend of, 70-82 

Inti Capac Amauta, reign of, 54 
Inti Capac Yupanqui, reign and 
victories of, 24-33 
Inti Capac Pima Amaru, reign 
of, 67 

Inti Maiti Capac, reign of, 67 
Iques, 107 
Izamal, xxxviii 

Joyce, Thomas A., on early An- 
dean history, xxv ; on ethnic 
history of S, America, xxxiii ; on 
Peruvian mummification, 67 
Jull, xii 
it 

Kabah, xxxviii 
Labna, xxxvii 

Landa, Diego de, " Relation des 
Choses dc Yucatan ” quoted, 
xxiii 

La PaZf xii, xiv, xv, 56 


La Plata, island, 111 
La Pund, 112 

Lima, xii, xiii, xv, xxix, 48 
Limatambo, xl, xlii, 40, 42, 77 
Llactacungas, send ambassadors 
to Huira Cocha, 104 
Llamas, S3, 115 
Llaxactun, xxxv 
Llojepaya, 5b 

Lioque Tesag Amauta, reign of, 

46 

Lioque Yupanqui, reign oi, 82 
Loja, loo 

Lluqui Yupanqui, reign of, 
Lluqui Yupanqui II, reign of, 
67 

Macas, 102 

Maccurdy, (icorge (irant, “ A 
Study of Clhriquian Anti- 
quities ” quoted, XX 
Malchingui, 120 
Mama Anahuarque, sister-wife 
of Inea Yupan(|iii, 27 
Mama Ciuaco, scheme of, 69 -73 
Mamaconas women, 31 
Mama Mlcay, attcnqited sacri- 
fice of son, 16 

Manco Auqui Tupac Pachacutl, 

reign of, 40 

Manco Capac, reign and wars 
of. 7-15 

Manco Capac II, reign of, 36 
Manco Capac HI, reign of. 57 
Manco Capac Amauta, reign of, 

47 

Manco Capac Amauta II, reign 
of, 63 

Manco Titu Capac, reign of, 63 
Marasco Parachuti. reign and 
wars of, 48-49 

Markham, Sir Clements, works 
of, xxv, xxxiii ; on early 
Andean history, xxv ; on eth- 
nic history of S. America, 
xxxiii ; on Peruvian hiero- 
glyphs, 35 ; on Montesinos 
controversy, xv 
Mayaarea, xxxvi 
Mayapan, xxii, xxxvii, xxxviii 
Mayas, people of Central America, 
xix-xxiii 

Mayta Capac, reign of, 83 
Means, Philip Ainsworth, " His- 
tory of Spanish Conquest of 
Yucatan and of the Itzas ” 
quoted, xxiii ; *' Pre-Columbian 
Peruvian Chronology and Cul- 
tures," XX 
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Montesinos, Fernando, life and 
work, xiv et seq. 

Morley, Sylvanus Griswold, on 
dates of C. American cultural 
phases, xix 

Motllones, Indians on the Moyo- 
bama R. met by Huaina 
Capac. 1 17 

Moyobama, river, 117 
Muhina, 19 
Mulahalo, 106 

Mummification, in ancient 
Peru, 67 

Mufios, Juan Bautista, MSS. of 
Memorias Anliguas found or 
owned by, xxviii 

Naranjo, xxi, x^'xvi 
Nasca, XX 
Noah, patriarch, 3 

Octavalo, 121 

Oliva, Anello, on pre-Inca history, 
xvi 

Ondegardo, Polo dc, Peruvian 
writer of i6lh century, 34 

Ophlr, I 

Orejones, men of the royal caste, 
80 

Ortiguera, Toribio de, on expedi- 
tion of Huaina Capac to the 
Cofancs, 107 
Osuna, xxix 
Oyumbicho, 100 

Pacarictampu, see Tamputocco 
Pachacama, xxxix, xliii, 40, 41, 
114, 115, 125 

Pachacutl, see Sinchi Cozque 
Paeces, people of coast of Colom- 
bia, 66 

Palenqye, xxi 
Pallas, Inca ladies, 32 
Paltas, land of the, entered by 
Huira Cocha, 10 1, 102 ; rebel- 
lion against Huaina Capac, 117, 
118 

Panzaleo, xoo 
Pastos, people, 120, 125 
Patron, Pablo, on Montesinos 
controversy, xv 
Paullo Atauchl, reign of, 49 
Paullo Toto Capac, reign of, 47 
Paullu Tlcac Pirua, reign of, 45- 
46 

PeAaflel, Antonio, “ Monumentos 
del arte mexicano antiguo” 
quoted, xx 


Peru, division of, by Inti Okpac, 
30 ; early immigration, 14 
Perues, see Purues 
Peruguaes, see Purues # 

Peten, Lake, xxii 
Piedras Negras, xxi, xxxvi 
Pijaos, people of, the coast of 
Colombia, 66 
Plmamplro, 107 
Pirua Manco, reign of, 3-7 
Piura, XX 
Plague, 64, 65 

Plata, La, island, iii ^ 

Polo, Jos6 Toribio, on Montesinos 
controversy, xv 
Pomacocha, 14 
Posnansky, Arthur, on Peruvian 
hieroglyphs, 35 
Potosi, xxix 

Pre-Inca “ kings,” xxiii-xxv 

Pucara, 61 

Puerto Viejo, 3, 41, no, in 
Pululagua, loS 
Pumallacta, 102 
Puma-puncu, ruins. Tiahuanaco, 
55 

Fund, island, conquest of, 109, no 
Purues, people, conquest and 
dispersal, 104 
Puruguaes, see Purues 
Putano Uman, plot of, against 
his brother, Capac Yupanqui, 
84 

Quijos, see Cofanes 
Quilago, Lady, rebellion of, 118, 
H9. 

Quilcas [parchments, etc.J, prohi- 
bition of traffic in, 64 
Quillacingas, people, 120 
Qulno, 14 
Qulnoa, 18, 41 

Quipos, used instead of letters, 64 
Quirigua, xxi, xxxvi 
Qulspe, river, 118 
Quispi Titu, reign of, 43 
Quito, passim 

Raurau Panacas, family de- 
scended from Manco Capac, 
brother of Inca LloQue Yu- 
panqui. 82 

Reiss, Wilhelm, and Alphons 
Stflbel, on ethnic history of S. 
America, xxxiii ; “-Necropolis 
of Ancon ” quoted, xxxiii 
Religious cults, 27 
Rimac, see Limatambo 
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Riv{f>Aguero, Jos6 de la, on 
ethnic history of S. America, 
xxxiii; on Montesinos contro- 
• versy, xv 

Roca Titu, reign of, 67 


Saira Tupac, reign of, 63 
San Francisco de Quito, 100 
Santa Clara, see La Plata 
Santa Elena, xlii, 3, 41, 42, 125 
Santa Marta, 105 
Seville, Marshall H., "Antiquities 
of Manabi ” quoted, xx 
Saxahuana, 23 
Sayll, xxxviii 
Selbal, xxi 

Slchos, send ambassadors to 
Huira Cocha, 104 
Slnchl Apusqul, reign of, 50 
Slnchl Ayar Manco, reign of, 58 
Slnchl Cozque, retreat of, to 
Saxahuana, 23 ; reign and vic- 
tories of, 24-28 

Slnchl Roca, reign and wars of, 

85-95 

Solis, Luis Lopez de, fourth 
Bishop of Quito, 2 
Spaniards, arrival of, in Peru, 126 
Spinden, Herbert J., " Notes on 
Archaeology of Salvador " 
quoted, xx ; on dates of C. 
American cultural phases, xix 
StUbel, Alphons, see Reiss. Wil- 
helm 

Succe Panacas, a family de- 
scended from Inca Mai ta, younger 
brother of Inca Tupac Yupan- 
qui, 1 15 

Sun, as supreme god, 81 


Tahuantin suyo Capac. acclamation 
of kings, 4 

Tamputocco, 61, 62, 64, 65 
Tayasal, xxii, xxxvi, xxxviii 
Taypicala, see Tiahuanaco 
Telio, Julio C., " Antiguos cemen- 
tarios del valle de Nazea " 
quoted, xx, xxxiii ; on ethnic 
history of S. America, xxxiii 
TemaiitC'Compans, H., edition 
of Memorias Antiguas, xxvii 
T’hoo, XXX vii 
Thunder-bolts, as idols, 86 
Tiaguanaco, 75 
Tiahuanaco, 35, 40, 55, 56 
Tlcac Tupac, reign of, 47 
Ticul, xxxviii 
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Tlkal, xxi, xxxvi 
Tlni Capac, reign of, 38 
Titicaca, Lake, xii, xx, 13, 27, 33, 
56 

Tltu Capac, conquests of, 38 ; 
reign of, 45 

Titu Huamam Quicho, reign of, 

62 

Titu Rayml Cozque, reign of, 57 
Titu Yupanqui Pachacutl, reign 
of, 43-45 

Titu Yupanqui Pachacutl VI, 

reign and wars of, 58-61 
Toca Corea Apu Capac, reign of, 
53 

Toco Cozque, reign of, 66 
Toc-rlcoc, oHicial, 31 
Trujillo, xii, xxxix, 42, 44, 114 

Tucaysuyo, 22 

Tucuman, xi, xliii, 12, 36, 48, 55 
Tumbez, 34, 37, 112, 125 
Tttmipampa, sec Cuenca 
Tupac Amaru Amauta, reign of, 
52 

Tupac Ayar Uchu, see Piruu 
Manco 

Tupac Capac, reign of, 38 
Tupac Cauri, reign of, 63 
Tupac Cauri Pachacutl, reign 
of, 63-65 

Tupac Curl Amauta, reign of, 55 
Tupac Yupanqui, reign of, 40 
Tupac Yupanqui 11 , reign of, 57 
Tupac Yupanqui III, reign of, 

63 

Tupac Yupanqui IV, reign of, 
115-116 

Tzendales, xxi, xxxvi 

Uhle, Max, " Die Muschelhugel 
von Ancon " quoted, xx ; on 
ethnic history of S. America, 
xxxiii 

UrlnCozco (Lower Cuzco). 29. 47 
Urin Sayac (Lower Region), 30 
Urinsuyo (ward of Quito), 105 


Vaua, 108 

Valera, Father Bias, life and 
work, xi-xiii ; on pre-Inca 
history, xvi 

Ve^a, Garcilaso de la, life and 
work, xi-xiv ; on growth of 
Inca Empire, 115 ; on pre-Inca 
history, xvi 

Viatdia, 56 

Vilcanota, xliii 

Vilcas, 42, 45, 75» 77. 79. 80, 83 
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Vola, 1 12 


Witchcraft, 85-go 
Wizards, grades of, 50-60 


Xaquixaguana, plain of, 27 
Xauja, 65 
Xauxa, 10 1 


Xkalumkin, xxxviii 
Xlabpak, xxxviii 


Yaguarcocha, 120, 122 
Yahuar Huacac, reign of, 96 
Yahuar Huquiz, reign of, 54 
Yahulrac, 105 
Yaxchilan, xxi, xxxvi 
Yucay, 17 
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FIRST SERIES. 

1847-1898. 

1 -The Observations of Sir Richard Hawkins, Knt., • 

In his Voyage into the South Sea in 1593. Reprinted from the edition 
of 1622, and edited by Admiral Charles Ramsay Drinkwater 
Hethune, C.B. pp. xvi. 246. Index. 

{First Edition out of print. See No. 57.) Is.<iued for 1847. 

2 -Select Letters of Christopher Columbus, 

With Original Documents relating to the Discovery of the New World. Trans 
laied and Edited by Richard Henry Major, E.S.A., Keeper of Maps, 
British Museum, Sec. K.G.S. pp. xc. 240. Index. 

{ First Ettition out of f'nnt. See AV. 43. Two copies only were printed on. 
vellum, one of which is in the British Museum, C. 29. k. 14.) 

Issued for 1847. 

S— The Discovery of the Large, Rleh, & Beautlfhl Empire of Guiana, 

With a relation of the great and golden City of Manoa (which the Spaniards- 
<mll El Dorado), vNic., performed in the year 1595 by Sir Walter Ralkch, 
Knt. . . . Reprinted from the edition of 1596. With some unpublished 
Documents relative to that country. Edited with copious explanatory Notes 
and a biographical Memoir by Sir Robert Hermann Schomburgk, I’h.D. 
pp. Ixxv. XV. 1 Map. Index. 

( Out of print. Second Edition in preparation . ) Issued for 1 848. 

4 - Sir Francis Drake his Voyage, 1696 , 

By Thoma.s Maynardi, together with the Spanish Account of Drake’s 
aitai'k on I’uerto Rico. Edited from the original MSS. by William 
Deskorouc.h CooLKY. pp. viii. 65. [Out of print.) Issued for 

6-Narratlves of Voyages towards the North-West, 

In search of a Passage to Cathay & India, 1496 to 1631. With selections 
from the early Records of . , . the East India Company and from MSS. 
in the Brili.sh Museum. Editedby Thomas Rundall. pp. xx. 259 2 Maps.. 

(Out of print. } Issued for 1 849. 

6- The Historie of Travaile Into Virginia Britannia, 

Expressing the Cosmographie and Commodities of the Country, together with 
the manners and customs of the people, gathered and observed as well by those 
who went first thither a.s collected by W1LLIA.M Strachey, Gent, the 
first Secretary of the Colony. Now fir.st edited from the original MS. in the 
British Museum by Richard Henry Major, F.S.A., Keeper of Maps, British 
Museum, Sec. R.G.S. pp. xxxvi. 203. I Map. 6 Ulus, Glassary. I dex. 

( Out of print, ) Issued for 1849. 

7 - Divers Voyages touching the Discovery of America 

And the Islands adjacent, collected and published by Richard Hakluyt, 
Prebendary of Bristol, in the year 1582. Edited, with notes & an introduction 
by John Winter Jones, Principal Librarian of the British Museum,, 
pp, xci. 171. 6. 2 Maps, i Illns. Index. {Out of print.) Issued for 1850. 
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8—Memorlal8 of the Empire of Japon 

[n the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. (The Kingdome of Jajwnia. 
Harl, MSS. 6249. — The Letters of Wm. Adams, 1611 to 1617.) \Vith a 
Oftnmentary by Thomas Rundall. pp. xxxviii. 186. i Map. 5 Ulus. 

( Out of print. ) Issued for 1850. 

9 -The Discovery and Conquest of Terra Florida, 

By Don Ferdinando de Soto, & six hundred Spaniards his followers. Written 
by a Gentleman 6f Elvas, employed in all the action, and translated out of 
rortugucse by Richard Hakluyt. Reprinted from the edition of 1611. 
Kilited with Notes & an Introduction, & a Translation of a Narrative of the 
Expedition by Luis Hrrnandrz de Biedma, Fact(>r to the same, by 
William Brenchi.EY Rye, Keeper of Printed Books, British Museum. 
ppTlxvii. 200. V. 1 Map. Index. ( Out (ffntit.) Issued for 1851. 

10— Notes upon Russia, 

Being a Translation from the Earliest Account of that Country, entitled Rerum 
Muscoviticarum Commentarii, by the Baron Sioismund von IIerukrs'I'icin, 
.Ambassador from the Court of Germany to the Grand Prince Vasiley Iv-inovich, 
in the years 1517 and 1526. Translated and Edited with Notes & an 
Introduction, by Richard Henry Ma^k, F.S.A., Keej>er of Maps, British 
Museum, Sec. R.G.S. Vol. i. pp. clxii. 116. 2 Ulus. 

(Vol. 2-No. 12.) ( Out of print.) Issued fnr 

11 -The Geography ot Hudson's Bay, 

Being the Remarks of Captain W. Coats, in many Voyages to that locality, 
between the years 1727 and 1751. With an Appendix containing Extracts 
from the Log of Captain Middleton on his Voyage for the Discovery of the 
North-west P-asaage, in H.M.S. “Furnace,” in 1741-3. Edited by John 
Barrow, F.R.S., F.S.A. pp. x. 147. Index. • 

( Out of print . ) Issued for 1852. 

12-Notes upon Russia. 

(Vol. I.saNo. 10.) Vol. 2. pp. iv. 266. 2 Mai)s. i Ulus. Index. 

{Out of print.) Issued for 1S52. 

18- A True Description of Three Voyages by the North-East, 

Towards Cathay and China, undertaken by the Dutch in the years 15941 *595 
and 1596, W'ith their Discovery of Spitzbergen, their residence often months in 
Novaya Zemlya, and their safe return in two open boats. By Gkrrit dk 
Veer. Published at Amsterdam in 1598, & in 1609 translated into English 
jw William Philip. Edited by Charles Tilstone Bkkk, Ph.D., 
f\S.A. pp. cxlii. 291, 4 Maps- *2 

{ Out of print, See also No. 54 . ) Issued for 1853. 

14-16— The History of the Great and Mighty Kingdom of China and 
the Situation Thereof. 

Compiled by the Padre Juan Gonzalez de Mendoza, & now reprinted from 
the Early Translation of R. Parke. Edited by SiR George Thomas 
Staunton, Bart, M.P., F.R.S. With an Introduction ly Richard 
Henry Major, F.S.A., Keeper of Maps, British Museum, Sec. R.G.S., 
2 vola Index. {Vol. out of print.) Issued for 1854. 

^ 16— The World Encompassed by Sir Francis Drake. 

Being his next Voyage to that to Nombre de Dios. [Hy Sir Francis 
Drake, the Younger.] Collated with an unpublished Manuscript of Francis 
Fletcher, Chaplain to the Expedition. With Appendices illustrative of 
the same Voyage, and Introduction, by William Sandys Wright 
Vaux, F.R.S., Keeper of Coins, British .Museum, pp. xl 295. i Map. 
Index. (Out of print.) Issued for lB$$. 
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1 7— The History of the Two Tartar Conquerors of China, 

Including the two Journeys into Tartary of Father Ferdinand Verbiest, in the 
suite of the Emperor Kang-Hi. From the French of I’^re Pierrk Jostgui 
d’Ori.^:ans, of the Company of Jesus, i68S. To which is added Father 
Pereira’s Journey into Tartary in the suite of the same Emperor. From the 
Dutch of Nicoi.aas Witskn. Translated and Edited by the Earl ok 
Ellesmere. With an Introduction by Richard He.nry Major, F.S.A., 
Keeper of Maps, liritish Museum, Sec. R.G.S. pp. xv. vi. 153. Index. 

( Out of print. ) Issued for 1855. 

18~A Collection of Documents on Spitzbergren and Greenland, 

Com|)rising a Translation from F\ Martens’ Voyage to Spitzbergen, 1671 ; a 
Translation from Isaac DK la PEYR^;RK’s Histoire du firoenland, 1663, and 
God’s Power and Providence in the Pressrvation of Eight Men in Greenlsind 
Nine Moneths and Twelve Dayes. 1630. Edited by Adam Whitk, of the 
British Museum, pp. xvi. 288. 2 Maps. Index. 

\Oiit of print . ) Issued for 1 856. 

19 The Voyage of Sir Henry Middleton to Bantam and the Maluco Islands, 

Being the Second Voyage set forth by the Governor and Company of 
Merchants of London trading into the East Indies. From the (rare) Edition 
of i6oh. Annotated and Edited by Bolton Corney, M.K.S.L. pp. xi. 83. 
52. viii. 3 Maps. 3 Ulus. Bibliography. Index. 

( Out of print). Issued for 1 856. 

20— Russia at the Close of the Sixteenth Century. 

Comprising the Treatise, “The Russe Commonwealth” l)y Dr, Giles 
i^ETCHER, and the Travels of Sir Jerome Horsey, Knt., now for the first 
tune printed entire from his own MS. Edited by Sir Edward Augustus 
Bond, K.C.B., Principal Librarian of the British Museum, pp. cxxxiv. 392. 
Index. Issued for 1857. 

21 -History of the New World. By Girolamo Benzoni, of Milan. 
Showing his Travels in America, from A.D. 154 1 to 155 ^> some 

particulars (^f the Lsland of Canary, Now first Translated and Edited by 
Admiral Wm.liam Henry S.myth, K.S.F., F.R.S., D.C.L. pp. iv. 280. 
19 Ulus. Index, Issued for 1857. 

22 India in the Fifteenth Century. 

Being a Collectton of Narratives of Voyages to India in the century preceding 
the Portuguese discovery of the Cape of Good Hope ; from Latin, Persian, 
Russian, and Italian Sources. Now first Translated into English. Edited 
with an Introduction bv Richard Henry Major, F.S.A., Keeper of 
Maps, British Museum, pp. xc. 49. 39. 32. 10. Index. 

{Out of print.) Issued for 1858. 

23- Narrative of a Voyage to the West Indies and Mexico, 

In the years 1599-1602, with 4 Maps and 5 lllu.stration.s. By Sa.muel 
Champlain. Translated from the original ami unpublished Manuscript, 
with a Biographical Notice and Notes by Alice VV ilmeke. Edited by 
Nok'ION Shaw. pp. xeix. 48. Issued for 1858. 

24— Expeditions Into the Valley of the Amazons, 1539, 1640, 1639, 

Containing the Journey of Gonzalo Pizarro, from the Royal Commen- 
taries of (jarcil.nsso Inca de la Vega; the V^1yage of Francisco de Orellana, 
from the General History of Herrera; and the Voyage ol Cristoval de Acufia. 
Translated and Edited by SiR Clements R. Markham, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
ex-Pres. R.G.S. pp. Ixiv. 190. i Map. List of Tribes in the Valley of the 
Amazons. [Out of print.) Issued for 1859. 
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26-Early Voyages to Terra Australis, 

Now called Australia. A Collection of documents, and extracts from early 
MS. Maps, illustrative of the history of discovery on the coasi.s of that vast 
Island, from the beginning of the Sixteenth Century to the time of Captain 
Cook. Edited with an Introduction by Richard Henry Major, K.S.A., 
Keeper of Maps, British Museum, Sec. R.(I.S. pp. cxix. 200. 13. 5 Maps. 
Index. {Out of print.) Issufd for 

26— Narrative of the Embassy of Ruy Gonzalez de ClavUo to the Court 
of Timour, at Samarcand, A.D., 1403-6. 

Translated for the first time with Notes, a Preface, & an introductory Life of 
Ximour Beg, by Sir Clements K. Markham, K.C B., K.K.S., ex-Pres. 
R.(i..S. pp. Ivi. 200. I Map. {Out of print). Issued for i860. 

27-Henry Hudson the Navigator, 1607-13. 

The Original Documents in which his career is recorded. Collected, partly 
Translated, & annotatoil with an Introduction by Oeorc.e Michael 
Asher, LL. 1). pp. ccxviii. 292.2 Miips. Bibliography. Index. 

Issued for 1 860. 

28— The Expedition of Pedro de Ursua and Lope de Aguirre, 

In search of El Dorado and Omagua, in 1560-61. 1 ’ranslated from Fray 
I’KDRO Simon’s “ Sixth Historical Notice of the Compiesi of Tierra Kirme,'^’ 
1627, by William Bmllaek i, F. K.G.S. With an Introduction by Sir 
Clements R. Markham, K.C.B., F.R.S., ex-Pres. K.(J.S. i)p. lii 237. 
t Map. Issued for 1861. 

29- The Life and Acts of Don Alonzo Enriquez de Guzman, 

A Knight of Seville, of the Onler of Santiago, a.d. 15 iS to 1543. Transl.ated 
from an original & inediied MS. in the National Library at Madrid. With 
Note.s and an Intr<Kluction by Sir Clements K. Markham, K.C B., 
F.R.S., ex-Pres. K.G.S. pp. xxxv. 16S. i Illus. hsiud for 1862. 

30-The Discoveries of the World 

From their first original unto the year of our Lord 1555. by An tonio 
Galva.no, Governor of Tern.ate. [Kdiied l>y K. l»k SfX'SA TaVarivS.] 
Corrected, quoted, «.S: published in f'ngland by Kichard IIakli:yt, 1601. 
Now reprinted, with the original Portuguese text (1563), ami edited by 
Admiral Charles Ramsay Drinkwater Bethunk, C. B. pp.iv.viiii.242. 

Issued for r 862 . 


31— Mirabllia Descripta. The Wonders of the East. 

By Friar Jordanus, of the (Jrder of Preachers & Bishop dC Columlnnn ip 
India the Greater, e/rra 1330. Translated from the Latin t)rigii).'i], .is pul .lished 
at Paris in 1839. in the Iteeucil de Voyages et de .\f<'moir€s, of the Societc de 
Geographic. With the adtliiion of a Commentary, by Cot., Sir He.nky 
Yui.e, K.C.S.I., R.E., C.B. pp. iv. xviii. 68. Index. Issued for 1X63. 

9 

32— The Travels of Ludovico dl Varthema 
In Egypt, Syria, .\rabia, Persia, India, & Ethiopia, a.d. 1503 to 1508. 
Translated from the original Italian edition of i5lo» with a Preface, by 
John Winter Jonk.s, F.S. A., Principal Librarian of the British Museum, 
& Edited, with Notes iV an Intnxluction, by the Rev. Georos Pekcv 
Badger, pp. exxi, 321. I Map. Index. {Out of print.) Issued for 1 ^ 6 ^. 
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S3-The Travels of Pedro de Cieza de Leon, A.D. 1532-50, • 

From the Gulf of Darien to the City of La Plata, contained m the first part of 
his Chronicle of Pent (Antwerp, 1554). Translated & Edited, with Notes 
& an Introduction, by Sir CttMEMS K. Markham, K.C.B., F.R.S-^ 
ex- Pres. R.G.S. pp. xvi. Ivfi. 438. Index. 

(Vol. 2 = No. fik) Issued for 1864. 

34-Narratlve of the Proceedings of Pedrarias Davila 

In the Provinces of Ticrra Firme or Castilla del Oro, & of the discovery of the 
South Sea and the Coasts of I’eru and Nicaragua. Written by the Adclanlado 
Pascual de Andagoya. Translated and Edited, with Notes & an Introduc- 
tion, by Sir Ci.kmknts R. Markham, K.C.B., F.R.S., ex-Pres. R.G.S. 
pp. xxix. 88. I Map. Index. Issued for 1865. 

S6~A Description of the Coasts of East Africa and Malabar 
In the beginning of the Sixteenth Century, by Duartr Barbosa, 
Portuguese. Translated from an early Spanish manuscript in the Barcelona 
Library, with Notes I't a Preface, by Lord Stanlky ok Alderlky. 
pp. xi. 336. 2 Ulus. Index. Issued for 1865. 

36-37 Cathay and the Way Thither. 

Being a Collection of mediawal notices of China, previous to the Sixteenth 
Century. Translated and Edited by Colonel Sir Henry Yule, K.C.S.I., 
R.E., C.B. With a preliminary Esstiyon the intercourse between China tS: the 
Western Nations previous to the discovery of the Cape Route. 2 vols. 
3 Maps. 2 Ulus. Bibliography. Index. 

{Out of print ; see also Ser. //., Vol, 33.) Issued for 1866. 

38— The Three Voyages of Sir Martin Frobisher, 

In search of a ]*assage to CathaiaiSc India by the North-West, A.D. 1576-8. 
By Georob Best. Reprinted from the f'irst Edition of H akluyt’s Voyages. 
With Selections from i\IS. Documents in the British Museum & State Paper 
Office. Edited by Admiral Sir Richard Collinson, K.C. B. pp. xxvi. 
376. 2 Maps. I Ulus. Index. Issued for 1867. 

39 -The Philippine Islands, 

Moluccas, Siam, Cambodia, J apan, and China, at the close of the 16th Century. 
By Antonio de Morga, 1609. Translated from the Spanish, with Notes & 
a Preface, and a Letter from Luis Vaez de Torres, describing his Voyage 
through the Torres Straits, by Lord Si ani.ey of Alderlky. pp. xxiv. 431. 
2 Ulus. Index. (Out of print.) Issued for VifA. 

40-The Fifth Letter of Hernan Cortes 
To the Emperor Charles V., containing an Account of his Expedition to 
Honduras in 1515-26. Translated from the original Spanish by Don 
Pascual uk GaYa.ngos. pp. xvi. 156. Index. Issued for 1868. 

41- The Royal Commentaries of the Yneas. 

By the Ynca Garcilasso de la Vega. Translated and Edited, with Notes 
& an Introduction, by Sir Clements R. Markham, K.C.B.; F.R.S., 
ex-l‘res. R.G.S. Vol. i. (Books I.-IV.) pp. xi. 359. i Map. Index. - 
( Vol. 2. = No. 45. ) Issued for 1869. 

42- The Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama, 

And his Viceroyalty, from the Lendas da India of Gasfar Correa ; accom- 
panied by original documents. Translated from the Portuguese, with Notes 
& an Introduction, by Lord Stanley of Alderlky. pp. Ixxvii. 430. 
XXXV. 3 Ulus. Index. (Out of print.) Issued for 1869. 
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• 43-SeIect Letters of Christopher Columbus, 

With other Original Documents relating to his Four Voyages to the New 
World. Translated and Edited by Richard Henry Major, K.S.A., 
Ffecjw of Maps, British Museum, Sec. R.G.S. Second Edition, p)). iv. 142. 
3 Maps. I IHus. Index. 

( First Edition = No. 2. ) Issued for 1 870. 

44-Hlstory of the Im&ms and Seyylds of ’OmAn, 

Hy SalIl-Ibn-RazIk, from a.D. 661-1856. Translated from the original 
Arabic, and Edited, with a continuation of the History down to 1870, bv the 
Rkv. Georok Percy Badger, F.R.G.S. pp. cxxviii. 435. 1 Map. Biblio- 
graphy. Index. Issued for 1870. 

46- The Royal Commentaries of the Yncas. 

By ihe Ynca Garcilasso de la Ve(!a. Tran.slated tSk Edited with Notes, 
an Introduction, & an Analytical Index, by Sir Clemen i s K. Markham, 
KC.B., F.R.S., ex-Pres. R.G.S. Vol. 11. (B.H.ks V.-L\.) pj). 553. 

(Vol. I.rrNo. 41.) hsmdfor 1871. 

46-The Canarian, 

Or Book of the Conquest and Conversion of the Canarians in the year 1 402, 
by Mes.sire Jean dk IbhHRNCOURT, Kt. Composed by Pierre Honlier and 
lean le Verrier. Tr msUtetl and Edited by Richard Henry Major, K.S A., 
Keeper of Maps, British Museum, Sec. R,G.S. pp. Iv. 229, l Map. 2 Illiis. 
Index. Issued for \%']\, 

47- Reports on the Discovery of Peru. 

I. Report of Francisco de Xkres, Secretary to Francisco Pirarro. H. Kc|X)rt 
of Miguel de Astetk on the Expedition to Pachacamac. III. Letter of 
Hernando Pizarro to the Royal Audience of Santo Domingo. I V. Rei»>rt of 
Pedro Sancho on the Partition ol the Ransom of Alahualljta. I rauslaied and 
Edited, with Notes & an Introduction, by Sir Clements R. Markham, 
K.C.B., F.R.S., ex-Pres. R.G.S. pp. xxii. 143. 1 Map. Issued for 1872. 

48-Narratives of the Rites and Laws of the Yncas. 

Tianslaied from the original Si»inish MSS., & Edited, with Notes and an 
Imroduciion, by SiR Clements R. Markham, K.C.H,, K.K.S., ex-Pres. 
R.G.S. pp. XX, 220. Index. Issued for 1872. 

49 -Travels to Tana and Persia, 

By JosAFA Barbaro and Ambrogio Contakinl Translated from the 
Italian by William Thomas, Clerk of the Council to Edward VI., and by 
E. A. Roy, and Edited, with an Introduction, by Lord Stanley ok 
Alderley. pp. xi. 175. Index. A Narrative of Italian Travels in Persia, 
in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth centuries. Translated and Edited by 
Charles Grey. pp. xvii. 231. Index. /ji/Wyi’r 1873. 

60-The Voyages of the Venetian Brothers, Nicolo & Antonio Zeno, 

To the Northern Seas in the Fourteenth century. Comprising the latest 
known accounts of the Lost Colony of Greenland, &: of the Northmen in 
America before Columbus. Translated & E<liied, with Notes and Introduc- 
tion, bj# Richard Henry Major, F.S.A., Keeper of .Maps, British 
Museum, Sec. R.G.S. pp. ciii. 64, 2 Maps. Index, Issued )or x'i'li. 

Bl-The Captivity of Hans Stade of Hesse In 1B47>66, 

Among the Wild Tribes of Eastern Brazil. Translated by Albert Tootal, 
of Rio de Janiero, and annotated by Sir Richard Francis Burton, 
K.C M.G. . pp. xevi. 169. Bibli<^raphy. Issued for 1874, 
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52-Th6 First Voyage Round the World by Magellan. 1 518-1 52t. 

I’ranslated from the Accounts of Pigafktta and other contemporary writers. 
Accompanied by original Documents, with Notes & an Introduction, by Lord 
S i'ANi.RV OK Aldkkley. pp. lx. 257. XX. 2 Maps. 5 nius. Index. * 

{Out of print.) Issued for 1874. 

53— The Commentaries of the Great Afonso Dalboquerque, 

Second Viceroy of India. Translated from the Portuguese Edition of 1774, 
and Edited by Walter df. Gray Birch, K.K.S.L., of the British Museum. 
Vol. I. pp. lx. 256. 2 Maps. I Ulus. (Index in No. 69.) 

(Vol. 2 = No. 55. Vol. 3 = No. 62. Vol. 4 = No. 69.) Issued for 

64 -The Three Voyages of William Barents to the Arctic Regions, in 16fil4, 
1596, & 1596. 

By Gkkrit de Veer. Edited, with an Introduction, by Lieut. K<»f>LEMANs 
HeYiNFn, of the Royal Netherlands Navy. Second Edition, pp. cbvxiv. 2S9. 
2 M.Tps. 12 Ulus. Issued for 1876, 

(First Edition = No. 13.) 

56— The Commentaries of the Great Afonso Dalboquerque, 

Second Viceroy of India. Translated from the Portuguese Edition oi 1774, 
with Notes and an Iiiiroduclion, by Walter de Gray Birch, h'.R.S.L., of 
the British .Mu.seum. Vol. 2. pp. cxxxiv. 242. 2 Maps. 2 lllus. (Index in 
No. 69.) Issued for l875' 

(Vol. i = No. 53. Vol. 3 «No. 62. Vol. 4 =? No. 69.) 

66 — The Voyages of Sir James Lancaster, Knt,, 10 the East Indies, 
With Abstracts of Journals of Voyages to the East Indies, during the Seven- 
teenth century, preserved in the India Office, & the Voyage of Captain John 
Kn’Ight, 4606 , to seek the North-West Passage. Edited by Sir Clements 
R. Markham, K.C. B., F.R.S., ex-Pres. K.G.S. pp. xxii. 314. Index. 

Issued for 1877. 


67-The Hawkins’ Voyages 

During the reigns of Henry VIII, Queen Elizabeth, and James 1. [Second 
edition of No. i.] Edited by Sir Clements R, Markham, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
ex-Pre.s. R.G.S. pp. lii. 453. i lllus. Index. Issxud for 1877. 

(First Ediiiun = No. i). 

58 The Bondage and Travels of Johann Schiltberger, a Native of Bavaria, 
in Europe, Asia, & AfY*ica, 

From hi.s ca)itiire at the battle of Nicopolis in 1396 to his escape and return 
to Europe in 1427. Translated from the IleidclVicrg MS., Edited in 1859 by 
Pr(»fessor Kari. Fr. Neumann, by Coinniander John Buchan Telfer, 
R, N. ; F.S..-\. With Notes by Professor P. Bruun, A: a Preface, Introduction, 
iV Notes by the Tran.slator & Editor, pp. xxxii. 263. l Map. Bibliography. 
Index. Issued ^or 1878. 

59— The Voyages and Works of John Davis the Navigatoj^. 

Edited by Admiral Sir Alkkrt Hastings Markham, K.C.B. 
pp. xcv. 392. 2 Maps. 15 lllus. Biblic^aphy. Index. Issued fori^’]^. 

The Map of the World, A.D. 1600. 

Called by Shakspere The New Map, with the Augmentation of the Indies.” 

To illustrate the Voyages of John Davis. Issued for 1878. 
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60-61— The Natural & Moral History of the Indies. 

By Father Joseph de Acosta. Reprinted from the English Translated Edition 
of Edward Gri ms I on, 1604; an<l Edited by SlK CLEMENTS R. Markham, 
*K.C.H., F.R.S., ex-Tres. R.G.S. Vol. i, The Natviral insU»ry BdoU', I. -IV. 
pj). xlv, 295. Vt)l, 2, The Moral History Books, V.-VII. pp. xiii. 295-551. 
Index. 1679. 

Map of Peru. 

To Illusuate Nos. 33, 41, 45, 60, and 61. Issued for 1879. 

62— The Commentaries of the Great Afonso Dalboquerque, 

Second Viceroy of India. Translated from the Tortugucse Edition of I 774 » 
^vith Notes an Introduction, by Walter i>e Gray Birch, F. S.A., of 
the British Museum. Vol. 3. pp. xliv. 308. 3 Maps. 3 Ulus. (Index in 
No. 69.) Issued for 1880. 

63 The Voyages of William Baffin, 1612-1622. 

Edited, with Notes an Introduction, by Sir Clements R. MarkhaM, 
K.C.B., F. k.S. , ex-Tres. R.G.S. pp. lix. 192. 8 .Majis. i Ulus. Index. 

Issued for 1 SSo. 

64— Narrative of the Portuguese Embassy to Abyssinia 

During the years 1520-1527. By K.ather Francisco Ai.vake/.. Translated 
from the Portuguese & E<lited, with Notes vV an Introduction, by Lord 
Stanley of Aldkrley. pp. xxvii. 416. Index. Issued for 1881. 

65— The History of the Bermudas or Summer Islands. 

.Amibuted to Captain Nathaniel Butler. Editwi from a MS. in the 
Sloaue Collection, British .Museum, by General SlK JOHN Henry Lefruy, 
K.A., K.C.M.(i., C. B., F.R.S. pp. xii. 327. r Map. 3 Ulus. Glossary. 
Index. Issued for 


66-67- The Diary of Richard Cocks, 

Cape-Merchant in the English Factory in Japan, 1615-1622, with Corre- 
spondence (Add. M.SS. 31,300-1, British Museum). Edited by SiR Edwaku 
Maunde Thompson, K.C.B., Director of the British Museum. Vol. i. 
pp, liv, 349. Vol, 2, pp. 36S. Index. Issued for 1882. 

68— The Second Part of the Chronicle of Peru, 1632-1660. 

By Pedro de Cjk/.a de Leon. 1554. Translated and Edited, with Notes 
& an Introduction, bv Sir Clkmknis R. Markham, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
ex- Pres. R.G.S. pp. lx. 247. Index, Issued for 1883. 

(Vol. i=No. 33,) 


69-The Commentaries of the Great Afonso Dalboquerque, 

Second Viceroy of India. Translated from the Portuguese Edition of 1774 , 
wjth Notes & an IntnAluction, by Walter de Gray Birch, F.S.A,, of the 
British Museum. Vol, 4. pp. xxxv. 324. 2 Maps. 2 Ulus. Index to the 
4 vols. Issued for 1883. 

(Vo^. I =No. 53 Vol. 2 = No. 55. Vol. 3 = No. 62.) 

70-71 -The Voyage of John Huyghen van Linschoten to the East Indies. 

From the Old English Translation of 1598. The First Book, conUming his 
Description of the East. In Two Volumes, Edited, the First Volume, by 
the late Arthur Coke Burnell, Ph.D., C.I.E., Ma<lras C. S. ; the 
Second Volume, by Pieter Anton Tielk, of Utrecht. Vol. i. pp, lit. 307. 
Vol. 2. pp. XV. 341. Index. Issued for 1884. 
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72-73— Early Voyages and Travels to Russia and Persia, ♦ 

By Anthony Jenkinson and other Englishmen, with some account of the 
first Intercourse of the English with Russia and Central Asia by way of the 
Caspian Sea. Edited by Edward Uelmar Morgan, and Charles Henry" 
CooTE, of the British Museum. Vol. i, pp, clxii. 176. 2 Maps. 2 Ulus. 
Vol. 2. pp, 177-496. 2 Maps. I Ulus. Index. Issued for 1885. 

74-75-The Diary of William Hedges, Esq., 

Afterwards Sir William Hedges, during hi.s Agency in Bengal ; as well as on 
his Voyage out and Return Overland (1681-1687). Transcribed for the Press, 
with Introductory Notes, etc., by R. Barlow, and Illustrated by copious 
Extracts from Unpublished Records, etc,, by Col. Sir Henry Yule, 
K.C.S.I., R.E., C.B., LL. n. Vol. i. The Diary, with Index, pp. xii, 265^ 
Vol. 2. Notices regarding Sir William Hedges, Documentary Memoirs of Job 
Charnock, and other Biographical & Miscellaneous Illustrations of the time in 
India, pp. ccclx. 287. 18 Ulus. Issued for 1886 

(Vol. 3 -No. 78.) 

76-77— The Voyage of Francois Pyrard, of Laval, to the East Indies, 

The .Maldives, the Moluccas and Brazil, Translated into English from the 
Third French Edition of 1619, and Edited, with Notes, by Albert 
Gray, K.C., assisted by Harry Charies Pukvls Bell, Ceylon C. S. 
Vol. I. pp. Iviii. I Map. 11 Ulus. Vol. 2. Part I. pp. xlvii. 287. 7 Ulus, 

(V^d. 2. Part II. 3=1x0. 80.) Issued fot 1S87, 

78 -The Diary of William Hedges, Esq. 

Vol. 3. Documentary Contributions to a Biography of Thomas Pitt, Governor 
of Fort St. George, with Collecti<»n.s on the Early History of the Company’s * 
Settlement in Bengal, & on Early Charts and Topography of the I liiglf River, 
pp. cclxii. I Map. 8 Illus. Index to Vols. 2, 3. Isstudfor 1888. 

(Vols. 1, 2 = Nos, 74, 75.) 

79— Tractatus de Globis, et eorum usu. 

A Treati.se descriptive of the Globes constructed by Emery Molyneux, and 
Published in 1592. By Robert Hues. Edited, with annotated Indices tS: an 
Introduction, by SiR Clements R. Markham, K.C.B., F.R.S., ex-Pres. 
R.G.S. To w'hich is appended. 

Sailing Directions for the Cireumnavigation of England, 

And for a Voyage to the Snails of Gibraltar. From a Fifteenth Century 
MS. Fidited, with an Account of the MS., by James Gaikd.ner, of the 
Public Record Ofiice ; with a Glossary by Edward Delmar Morgan. 
pp. 1 . 229. 37. I Illus. I Map. Issued for 1888. 

80-The Voyage of Francois Pyrard, of Laval, to the East Indies, the 
Maldives, the Moluccas, and Brazil, 

Translated into English from the Third French Edition of 1619, and Edited, 
with Notes, by Albert Gray, K.C., as.sisted by Harry Charles Purvis 
Bell, Ceylon Civil Service. Vol. 2. Pt, II. pp. xii. 289-572. 2 Maps. Index. 
(Vol I. Vol. 2. Pt. I. =Nos, 76, 77.) Issued for 1889. 

f 

81— The Conquest of La Plata, 1635-1655. 

I. — Voyage of Ulrich Schmidt to the Rivers La Plata and Paraguai, from 
the original German edition, 1567. II. The Commentaries of Alvar Nuflez 
Cabeza de Vaca. From the original Spanish Edition^ 1555. Translated, 
with Notes and an Introduction, by H. £. Don Luis L. Dominguez, 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the Argentine Republic, pp. xlvi. 282. i Map, 
Bibliography. Index. Issued for 1889. 
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• 82-83- The Voyage of Francois Leguat, of Bretse* 1690-98. 

To Roflrijfiiez, Mauritius, lava, and the Cape of Good Hope. Transcril>ed 
from the First English Edition, 1708. Edited and Annotaictl byCapt. Sa.muel 
•I’asfieU) Omver, (late) R.A. Vol. i. pp. Ixxxviii. 137. i Ulus. 6 Mtips. 
Bibliography. Vol. 2. pp. xviii. 433. 5 Ulus. 5 Maps Index. 

hsutiifor iS^o. 

84-86— The Travels of Pietro della Valle to India, 

From the Old English TransLation of 1664, by G. Havers. Edited, with 
a Life of the Author, an Introduction & Notes by Edward Gkky, late 
Bengal C. S. Vol. i. pp. Ivi. 192. 2 Maps. 2 Ulus. Bibliography. Vol. 2. 
pp. xii. 193-456. Index. Issued for 

86— The Journal of Christopher Columbus 
During his First Voyage (1492-93), and Documents relating to the Voyages 
of John Cahot and GasfarCorte Real. Translated, with Notes an 
Introduction, by SiR Clements R. Markham, K.C.B., F.R.S., ex-Tre-s. 
K.G.S. pp. liv. 259. 3 Maps. I Ulus. Index. Issued for 

87— Early Voyages and Travels In the Levant. 

I.— -The Diary of Master Thomas Dallam, 1599-1600. 11 .— Extracts from 
the Diaries of Dr. John Covel, 1670-1679. With some Account of the 
Levant Comp, any of Turkey Merchants. Edited by Ja.mes Theodore Bent, 
F.S. F. K.G.S. pp. xlv. 305. Illus. Index. 

Issued for 1892. 

88-89-The Voyages of Captain Luke Foxe, of Hull, and Captain Thomas 
James, of Bristol, 

In Search of a N.-VV. Passage, 1631-32 ; with Narratives of the Earlier 
North-VVest Voyages of Frobisher, Davis, Weymouth, Hall, Knight, Hudson, 
Button, Gibbons, Bylot, Baffin, Hawkridge, & others. Edited, with Notes A* 
an Introduction, by RonERT Miller Christy, F.L.S Vol. i. pp. ccxxxi. 
259. 2 Maps. 2 Illus. V^ol. 2. pp. viii. '261-681. 3 Maps, i Illus, Index. 

Issued for 1893. 


90-The Letters of Amerigo Vespucci 

And other Documents illustrative of his Career. Translfited, with Notes iS: 
an Introduction, bySiR Clements K. Markham, K.C.B., F.K..S., cx-l’re,s. 
R.G.S. pp. xliv. 121. I Map. Index. 

Issued for 1 S94. 

9 1— Narratives of the Voyages of Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa to the 
Straits ot Magellan. 1679-80. 

Translated and Edited, with Illustrative Documents and Introduction, by 
Sir Clements R. Markham, K.C.B., F.R.S., ex- Pres. K.G.S pp. xxx. 
401. I Map. Index. 

Issued for 1894* 

92-93-94-The History and Oeseription of Africa, 

And Jf the Notable Things Therein Contained. Written by Al-Hassan Iun- 
Mohammed Al-Wezaz Al-Fasi, a Mr^rr, liapiixed as Giovanni Leone, but 
better known as Leo African us. Done into English in the year 1600 by 
^hn Pory, and now edited with an Introduction & Notes, by Dr. Robert 
Brown. In 3 Vols. Vol. i. pp. viii. cxi. 224. 4 Maps. Vol. 2. pp. 225-698. 
Vol. 3. pp. 699*1119 Index. .. o 

Issued for 1895. 
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95-The Chronicle of the Discovery and Conquest of Guinea. «, 

Written by GoMRS Eannks dr Azurara. Now first done into English 
and Edited by Charlks Raymond Urazley, M.A., F.R.(i.S., and Eimjar 
Prestage, li.A. Vol. i. (Ch. i. — xl.) With Introduction on the Life &“ 
Writings of the Chronicler, pp. Ixvii. 127. 3 Maps, i Ulus. 

(Vol. 2 = No. roo.) Issued for 1896. 

96-97-Danish Arctic Expeditions, 1605 to 1620. In Two Books. 

Book I. The Danish Expeditions to Greenland, 1605-07; to which is added 
Captain Jamks Hall’s Voyage to Greenland in 1612. Edited by Chkisi ian 
Carl August Gosch. pp. xvi. cxvii. 205. 10 Majjs. Index. 

Issued for 1896. 


Rook 2. The Expedition of Captain [ex.s Munk to Hudson's Ray in search 
of a North-West Pa.ssage in 1619-20. Edited by CiikLsriAN Carl Augiist 
Goscil pp. cxviii. 187. 4 M.aps. 2 Ulus. Index. Issued for 1897. 


98-The Topographia Christiana of Cosmas Indicopleustes, an 
Egyptian Monk. 

Translated from the Greek and E«liied IjvJohn Wa’ISO.n McCrindle, LL.D., 
M.K.A.S. pp. xii. xxvii. 398. 4 Illu.s. Index. Issued J or 1897. 


99-A Journal of the First Voyage of Vasco da Gama, 1497-1499. 

Ry an unknown writer. Translated from the Portuguese, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Ernest George Kavenstein, E.K.G.S. pp. x.vxvi. 
250. 8 Maps. 23 Ulus. Index. {Out if print.) Issued for ibgS. 

100-The Chronicle of the Discovery and Conquest of Guinea. 

Written by Gomes I'annes de Azurara. Now first done into English and 
Edited by CHARLKS RAYMOND Rkazlky, M.A., E.R.G.S., ami Edgar 
Prestagk, H.A. Vol. 2. (Ch. xli.— .xcvii.) With an Introduction on the 
Early History of African Exploration, Cartography, iVc. pp. cl. 362. 3 Maps. 
2 Ulus. Index. Issued for 1898. 

(Vol. i = No. 95.) 
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WORKS ALREADY ISSUED. 


SECOND SERIES, 1899, etc. 

I-2-The Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe to the Court of the Great Mogul, 
1616-19. 

Viiilod from Contcmpor.iry Records l»y Wiu.iam Fostrk, U..\., hI ilic 
India OlTice. 7 . vols. Portrait, 2 Maps, & 6 Illus, Index. 

( Out of print . ) Issiu'dfo) ■ I Syp. 

3-The Voyage of Sir Robert Dudley to the West Indies and 
Guiana In 1594. 

F.ditcil by Geokce Frederic Warner, Liit.I)., F.S.A., Keeper ni 
Miiniuscripts, British Museum, pp. Ixvi. 104. Portrait, Map, \ i Illus. 
Index. (Out 0/ print.) hsutti Jur 

4^The Journeys of William of Rubruck and John of Plan de Carplne 
To Tartary in the 13th century. Translated and F.diled by II. F.. the Ibui. 
Wm. WUODVII.I.E koCKHil.L pp. Ivi. 304. Biblio|^raphy. Index. 

(Out of print.) hsutJ for 1 900. 

5 -The Voyage of Captain John Saris to Japan in 1613. 

Kdited by H. E. SiR Ernest Mason Satow, G.C.M.G. pp. Ixxxvii. 242. 
Map, \ 5 Illus. Index. (Out of print.) hsueJ for 1900. 

G-The Strange Adventures of Andrew Battell of Leigh In Essex. 

Edited by Eknkst Georc.e Rayrnstrin, F.R.G.S. pp. xx. 210. 2 Maps. 
Biblk^raphy. Index. (Out of print.) Issued /or \ip^. 

7-8-The Voyage of Mendana to the Solomon Islands In 1568. 

Edited by the Lord Amherst of Hackney and Basil Tjio.m.son. 2 vols. 
5 Maps, & 33 Illus. Index. (Out of print.) Issued for 1901. 

9-The Journey of Pedro Teixeira from India to Italy by land, 1604-05; 

With his Chronicle of the Kings of Ormus. Traaslatcd ami Edited by Wii.i.iam 
Frederic Sinclair, late Bomlxiy C. S., with addili«»nal Note.s, &c., by 
Donald William Fkrouson. pp. evii. 292. Index. 

(Out oj print. ) Issued for 1901 , 

10-The Portuguese Expedition to Abyssinia in 1541, as narrated by 

Castanhoso and Bermudkz. FMited by Richard Stephen Whiteway, 
late I.C.S. With a Bibliography, by Ba.sil H. Soulshy, F.S.A., Super 
intendent of the Map Department, British Museum, pp. cxxxii. 296. .Map, 6c 
2 Illus. Bibliography. Index. (Out of print.) Issued for 1^2. 

11- Early Dutch and English Voyages to Spitsbergen in the Seventeenth 
Century, 

Includiiig Hrsski. Gerritsz. “ Ilistoire du Fays nomine Spilslierghc,” 1613, 
translated into English, for the first lime, by Basil H. Soulsky, F.S.A., of 
the British Museum : and Jacob Segersz. van der Brugge, “Journael of Dagh 
Register," Amsterdam, 1634, translated into English, for the firht time, by 
J. A. J. DE ViLLiEKs, of the British Museum. Edited, with introductions 
and notes by Sir Martin Conway, pp. xvi. 191. 3 Mujis, A 3 Illus. 
Biblit^raphy. Index. Issued for 1902, 
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12~The Countries round the Bay of Bengal. 

Edited, from an unpublished MS., 1669-79, by Thomas Bowrky, by Col. Sir 
Richard Carnac Temple, Bart., C.I.E. pp Ivi. 387. 19 Ulus. & i Chart. 
Bibliography. Index. Issued for\<pi, 

13— The Voyage of Captain Don Felipe Gonzalez 
in the Ship of the Line San Lorenzo, with the Frigate Santa Rosalia in 
company, to Easter Island, in 1770- 1771. Preceded by an Extract from 
Mynheer Jacob Roc.gevee.n’s Official Log of his Discovery of and Visit to 
Easter Island in 1722. Translated, Annotated, and Edited by Bolton 
Gi.anvill Corney, Companion of the Imperial Service Order. With a 
Preface by Admiral SlR Cvprian Bridge, G.C.B. 3 Maps & 4 Ulus. 
Bibliography. Index, pp. Ixxvii. 176. hsued for 

14, 16— The Voyages of Pedro Fernandez de Quiros, 1596 to 1606. ' 

Transkted and Edited by Sir Clements Markham, K.C.B., Pres. R.G.S., 
President of the Hakluyt Society. With a Note on the Cartography of the 
Southern Continent, and a Biblh^raphy, by Basil H. Soulshy, F.S.A., 
Superintendent of the Map Dejxirtment, British .Museum. 2 vols. 3 Maps. 
Bibliography. Index. Issued for 1904. 

16-John Jourdain’s Journal of a Voyage to the East Indies, 1608-1617. 

(Sloane MS. 858, British Museum). Edited by William Foster, B.A., 
of the India Office, pp. Ixxxii. 394. With Appendices, A— F, and a Biblio- 
graphy, by Basil H. Soulsuy, F.S.A. 4 Maps. Index. Issued for 1905. 

17-The Travels of Peter Mundy In Europe and Asia, 1608-1667. 
(Bodleian Library. Rawl. MSS. A. 315.) Vol. I. Travels in Europe, 
1608 1628. Edited by Lieut. -Col. SiK Richard Carnac Temple, Bart., 
C.I.E., Editor of “A Geographical Account of Countries round the Bay of 
Bengal.” 3 Maps & 3 Ulus. With a Bibliography, alphabetically arranged. 
Index, pp. Ixiii. 284. Issutd for 

(Vol. 11, 111 = No. 35, 45, 46.) 

18— East and West Indian Mirror. 

By JORis van Speii.hf.rc.en. An Account of his Voyage Round the World 
in the years 1614 to 1617, including the Australian Navigations of Jacob le 
Mai RE. Translated from the Dutch edition, “ Oost ende West-Indische 
Spiegel, &c.,” Nuolaes j'an Ceelkercken : Leyden, 1619, with Notes and an 
Introduction, by John A. J. de Vii.liers, of the British Museum. With a 
Bibliography iS: index by Basil H. Soudsby, F.S.A. 26 Ulus. & Maps. 
Index, pp. Ixi. 272. Issued for 1906. 

19, 20.— A New Account of East India and Persia. 

In eight Letters, being Nine Years’ Travels, begtm 1672, and finished 1681. 
Bv John Fryer, M.D., Cantabrig., and Fellow of the Royal Society. 
Printcii by K> A*, for Pi, Chisweli ,* cU the Pose and Crenvn ttt St. Paul s 
Churchyard, London, /6gS. Fob Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, 
by William Crookk, B.A., Bengal Civil Service (retired), Editor of 
“ Hobson Jobson,” &c., &c. Vol. i-n. (Vol. i) Map & 6 Ulus. pp. xxxviii. 
353; (Vol. 11) Map. pp. 371. Issued for 1909 and 1912. 

(Vol. 111 = No. 39.) 

21— The Guanehes of Tenerife, The Holy Image of Our Lady of Candelaria. 
With the Spanish Conquest and Seiilement. By the Friar AiXivso de 
Espinosa, of the Order of Preachers. 1594. Translated and Edited, with 
Notes and an Introduction, by Sir Clements Markham, K.C.B., President of 
the Hakluyt Society. With a Bibliography of the Canary Islands, a.d. 1341- 
1907, chronolf^cally arranged, with the British Museum press-marks, and an 
alphabetical list of authors, editor*, and tides. 2 Maps, by Sir Clements 
^ Markham, and 4 lUus. Index, pp. xxvi. 221. Issued for 1907. 
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^ 22— History of the Ineas. 

By Pedro Sarmirnto dr Gamboa. 1572. From the MS. sent to 
King Philip II. of Spain, and now in the GdUingen University Library. 
And The Execution of the Inca Tupac Amaru. 1571. By Captain 
Baltasar DE Ocampo. 1610. (British Museum Add. MSS. 17, 585.) 
Translated and Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by SiR Clements 
Markham, K.C.B. 2 Maps and 10 Illus. Index, pp. xxii. 395. 

Supplement. A Narrative of the Vice- Regal Embassy to Vilcaliambal 

1571, and of the Execution of the Inca Tupac Amaru, Dec. 1571. By Friar 
Gabriel dr Oviedo, of Cuzco, 1573. Translated by Sir Clements 
Markham, KC.B. Index, pp. 397-412. Issued for 1907. 

* 23, 24, 25— Conquest of New Spain. 

The True History of the Conquest of New Spain. By Bernal D(az 
DEL Castillo, one of its Conquerors. From the only exact copy made of the 
Original Manuscript. Edited and published in Mexico, by Grnako tiARcfA, 
1904. Translated into English, with Introduction and Notes, by Al.KRRD 
Pekcival Maudslay, M.A., Hon. Professor of Archieology, National 
Museum, Mexico. Vols. Mil. (Vol. i) pp. Ixv. 396. 3 Maps. 15 Illus.; 
(Vol. 11) pp. xvi. 343. Map and 13 Panoramas and Illus. ; (Vol. Ill) pp. 38. 
8 Maps and Plans in 12 sheets. Issued for 1908 and 19 10. 

(Vol. IV and v = Nos. 30 and 40.) 

26, 27— Storm van’s Gravesande. 

The Rise of British Guiana, compiled from his despatches, by C. A. Harris, 
C.B., C.M.G., Chief Clerk, Colonial Office, and J. A. J. dk Villiers, 
of the British Museum. 2 vols. 703 pp. 3 Maps. 5 Illus. 

Issued for 1911. 

28-MageUan’s Strait. 

Early Spanish Voyages, edited, with Notes and Introduction, by Sir Clements 
R. Markham, K.C.B. pp. viii. 288. 3 Maps. 9 Illus. Issued for 1911. 

29-Book of the Knowledge. 

Book of the Knowledge of all the Kingdoms, Lands and Lordships that are in 
the World. . . . Written by a Spanish Franciscan in the .NIiddle of the 
XIV Century; published for the first time, with Notes, by Marcos Jimknkz 
DK la Eshaua. Translated and Edited by Sir Clements Markham, 
K.C.B. With 20 Coloured Plates, pp. xiii. 85. Issued for \f)i 2 . 

80-Conquest of New Spain. 

The True History of the Conquest of New Spain. By Bernal Dia/. del 
Castilix5. . . . Edited by Genaro GarcIa. Translated, with Notes, by 
Alfred P. Maudslay, M.A., Hon. Professor of Archeology. Vol. iv. 
pp. xiv. 395. 3 Maps and Plan. 3 Ulus. Issued for 1912. 

(Vols. l-iii, V = Nos. 23-25, 40.) 

81— The War of Quito. 

The War of Quito, by Cieza dr Leon. Translated and Edited by Sir 
Clements Markham, K.C.B. pp. xii. 212. Issued for 1913. 

82-The Quest and Occupation of Tahiti. 

The Quest and Occupation of Tahiti by Emissaries of Sjiain during the years 
*772-1776. Compiled, with Notes and an Introduction, by B. Glanvill 
CORNEY, I.S.O. Vol. I. pp. IxxxviiL 363. 3 Charts, 8 Plans and Illus. 

(Vol. II. Ill = No. 36, 43.) Issued for 1913. 
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38— Cathay and the Way Thither. , 

Caihay ami the Way Thither. Being a Collection of Me(lia?viil Notices ot 
China. Translated and Kdiled by Colonel Sir IIknry Yule, K.C.S.I., 
K.E., C. B. New Edition, revised throughout by rrofessor Henri Coruieij, 
de iTnstiiut de France. Vol. il. pp. xii. 367. Map vS: 6 Ulus. Issued for 1913. 
(Vols. i, IIMV — Nos. 38, 37 and 41.) 

34^New Light on Drake. 

New Light on Drake. Spinish and Portuguese Dociimenis relating to the 
Circumnavigation Voyage. Disc(»vere(l, translated, and annolaled by Mrs. 
/elia Nuttall. pp. Ivi. 443. 3 Maps and 14 Ulus. Issued for 

35— The Travels of Peter Mundy. 

The Travels of Peter Mundy in Europe ami Asia, 160S-1667. Kdiled by 
Sir kiciiARt) Carnac Temim.e, Bart., C.I.E. Vol. 11. pp. Ixxi.'c. 437. 
2 Maps and 29 Ulus. Issued for 1914. 

(Vol. I, III - No. 17, 45, 46.) 

36 -The Quest and Occupation of Tahiti. 

'rhe (,)uest and Occuj>alion of Tahiti. P'diled by B. Glanvii.l Cokney, 
I.S.O. Vol. 11. pp. xlvii. 521. 8 I’lans and Ulus. Issuedfor \ej\^. 

(Vol. 1, 111 --No. 32, 43.) 

87- Cathay and the Way Thither. 

llathay and the Way Thither. Being a (^)llection of Mcdi.vval Nolice.sof 
(.^hina previous to the .With century. Translated and edited by Coi.o.VEl. 
Sir Henry Yule, K.C.S.I., K.K., C.B A new edition by Proees.sor 
Henri (Tirdier, de ITnstiiut de France. Vol. 111. pp. xv. 270. M.!)) and 

rortrail. Issued for 1914. 

(VoKs, I, II and iv - Nus. 3S, 33 and 41.) 

88— Cathay and the Way Thither. 

*.’alhay and the Way Thither. Being a collection of inediivval nutices of 
China prcvitriis to the .With century. Translated and edited byCoi.oNKL 
SiR Henry Yule, K.t^.S.l., K.E., C.B. A new edition by I’rokessor 
Henri Cokdier, de ITnstiiut de France. Vol. 1. pp. xxiii. 31S. Map 
and Portrait, Issued for 

(Vols, II, HI and iv = Nos. 33, 37 and 41.) 

39~A New Account of East India and Persia. 

A New Account of Ivast India and Persia. In eight Letters, being Nine 
Years’ Travels, begun 1672, and finished i6Si. IW John Fryer, M.U. 
Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by Wn.t.iAM Ckookk, B.A., Bengal 
Civil Service (retired). Vol, HI and last. pp. viii. 271. AfWybr 1915. 
(Vols. MI = Nos. 19, 20.) 

40-Conquest of New Spain. 

The True History of the Comjiiest of New Spain. By Bernal Diaz del 
Castillo. Translated, with Notes, by A. P. Maudslay. Vol. V and 
last. pp. xiv. 463. 3 Maps and 2 Plates. Issued for 191O. 

Vols. MV « Nos. 23-25, 30.) ^ 

41— Cathay and the Way Thither. 

Cathay and the Way Thither. New edition. Vol. IV and last, 
pp. xii. 359. Map and Plate. 

(Vols. i-til » Nus. 33, 37, 38.) Issued for 1916. 
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42— The Wap of Chupas, 

La Guerra de Chupas. By Cikza dk Lkon. Translated and e<liied by 
Sir Ci.KMKNTs Markham, K.C.B. pp. xlvii. 386. 2 Maps and 2 I’laie.s. 

hiucii for 1917. 

43-The Quest and Occupation of Tahiti. 

The ()ue.st and Occupaiiou of Tahiti. F.diled by B. Gi anvii.i, (x)KNi;y, 
I.S.O. Ill and la.sl. pp. xli.x. 270. i Map and 7 I’lales. 

{\'ol. 1, lI = Nr)S. 32, 36.) fssitrd for 191.S. 

44— The Book of Duarte Barbosa. 

The Book of Duarte Barbosa. An Account <»f the ('ounlries borderin}^ on the 
fndian Ocean . . iSiSa.d. A new iran-slalion by Mk. l.oMiwuK hi Damks 
V ol. I. j)p. Ixxxv, 238. 2 Maps. /istiid for 191S. 

45, 46— The Travels of Peter Mundy. 

The Travels of Tcler .Mundy in Kurope and JAsia i()OS ir)b7. Ldiled by 
Sir Richarp ( -ARNAC Tkmi'I.k, Itart., ('.B.,C .I.L. Vol. Ill, I’arlsi and ii. 
pp. 1 . 316. 6 Maps and 36 lllustration.s. 

(Vols. Ml -- Nos. 17, 35.) /ssuod for 1919. 

47— The Chronicle of Muntaner. 

The Chronicle of Muntaner. Translated and edited by Lapy GoopKNPPr.u. 
Vol. I, pp. xc. 370. 2 Maps, hs tied for 1920. 

48 Memorias Antiguas Hlstorlales del Peru. 

Memorias Antijfnas Ilistoriales <lel I'eru by Lie. Kkrnanpo Mon'I'Ksinps. 
Translated and edited by I'liii.ir Ain.swortii Mkans, .M..\. pp. xlvii. 130. 
10 T'latcs. /siiied Utr J920. 


EXTRA SERIE.S. 

1-12— The Principal Navigations, Voyage.s, Trathques, Kc Discoveries of the 
English Nation, 

M.adc by Sea or Over-land to the retnole aiul farthest di.sliini ipiarters of the 
earth at anytime within the comp.a,sse of these 1600 yeeres. By Kn HARP 
Haki.UYT, Preacher, and .sometime Stiulent of Christ Church in ttxford. 
With an Essay on the Enj,di.sh Voya^jes of the Sixieenlh Century, liy 
Walter Kai.kich, Professor of the English Lani^nm^e in the Cniversity of 
Oxford. Index by Madame Marik Mn hon .and .Miss Ei.izahki li tjARMo.NT. 
12 vols. James .\Iac].ehose A Sons : (Ilasi;ow, 1903-5. {Otti of ftini,) 

13— The Texts & Versions of John de Plano Carpini and William de 
Rubruquls. 

As printed for the first lime by IIaki.Uyt in 1598, together with some shorter 
pieces. Edited In' Ciiarlks Raymond Bka/.lky, M.A., E.K.G.S. 
pp. XX. 345. Index. University Pres.s: Camlaidge, 1903. {Out of print.) 

^ 14-33— Hakluytus Posthumus or Purchas His Pilgrlmes. 

Contayning a History of the World in Sea Voyages and Landc Travells by 
Englishmen and others. By Samuel Purchas, B.D. 20 vols. Maps* 
Ulus. With an Index by Madame Marie Miciion, James .MaeLehose and 
Sons; Glasgow, 1905-7. 
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OTHER VOLUMES IN ACTIVE PREPARATION ARE; 


The Chronicle of Muntaner. Translated and edited by Ladv Goodenough. 
Vol n. 


Jons Olafssonar Indiafara. Translated by Miss Bertha Philtpotts. 
EditedbySiRR.C. Temple, Bart., C.B.,CI.E. Two Vols. 

William Lockerby’s Journal in Fiji, 1808. Editerl by Sir Everard F. im 
Thurn, K.CM.G., C.B., and L. C. Wharton, B.A. 


The Book of Duarte Barbosa. A new translation by Mr. Ix)NG\vorth 
Dames. Vol. II. 


Samuel f'ritr/s Diary of his journey in the Rio Maraflon. Translated and 
edited by the Rev. Dr. G. Edmundson. 


Anales del Peru, by Lie. Fernando Montesinos. Translated and edited by 
Philip Ainsworth Means, M.A. 


La Guerra das Salinas, by CiEZA de Le^N. Translated and edited by 
Sir Clements Markham, K.C.B. 
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Memben are requested to inform the Hon. Secretary of any errors or 
aUerationa in this List. 


1920 Abbot, Liout.-Col. Fred W., 14 bis Rue du Cftlvaire, Saint Cloud 
(S. and ().). 

1899 Aberdare, Tho Right Hon. Lord, 83, Eaton Square, S. W. 1 
1 847 Aberdeen University Library, Aberdeen, 

1)913 Abraham, Lieut. H. G., Topographical Survey OiTicc, Taiping, 
Perak, Fed, Malay States. 

1895 Adelaide Publio Libra^, North Terrace, Adelaide, South Australia. 
1847 Admiralty, The, Whitehall, S.W.i. (2 oopibs.] 

1 847 Advooatoa’ Library ,11, Parliament Square, Edinburgh. 

1847 All Souk College, Oxford. 

1919 Allen, William Henry, Esq., Bromham House, Bromham, near 
Bedford. 

1847 American Geographical Society, Broadvray at 15Gth Street, New 
York, U.S.A. 

1901 Andrews, Capt. F., R.N., H.M. Dockyard, Malta. 

1906 Andrews, Michael G., Esq., 17, University Square, Belfast. 

1919 Anstey, Miss L. M., 23, Cautlcy Avenue, Clapham (’ommon, S.W.4. 
1847 Antiquaries, Tho Sooioty of, Burlington House, Pieoadilly, W.l. 

1909 Annstrong, (jol, B. H. 0., C.ALG., R.E., 24, Montague Road, Rich- 
mond. 

1847 Army and Navy Club, 36, PaU Mall, S.W.I. 

1919 Arnold, Arthur, Esq., Wickham, Hants. 

1847 Athenieum Club, PaU Mall, S.W.i. 

1912 Aylward, R. M., Esq., 7a, Avenida Sur, No. 87, Guatemala. 

J1847 Bagram, John Ernest, Esq., 10, Old Post Office Street, Calcutta. 

1920 Baker, G. H. Massy, Esq., Kerema. Gulf Division, Papua. 

1909 Baldwin, Stanley, Esq., M.P., Astley HaU, nr. Stourport. 

1899 BaU, John B., Esq., Ashburton Cottle, Putney Heath, S.W. 1 5. 

1918 Bannerman, David A., Esq., M.B.S., B.A., 6, Palace Gardens Terrace, 

Kensington, W.8. 

1893 Barclay, Hugh Gurney, Esq., M.V.O., Colney Hall, Norwich. 

1920 Barclay, W. S., Esq., 39, Bark Place, Bayswster, W.2. 

1919 Barrett, V. W., Esq., 1, Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.I. 

1919 Barry, Eugene S., Esq., Ayer, Mass., U.S.A. 

1899 Bassett, M, RenA Dfiyen de ia Faculte des Lettrcs d’ Alger, Villa 
Loui.se, rue Dcnfert Rochereau, Algiers. 

1920 Beasley, Harry T., Esq., Haddon Lodge, Shooter’s Hill, S.E.18. 

1913 Beaumont, Major, H., Rhosoolyn, Holyhead, N. Wales. 

1904 Beotem, Charles GUbert, Esq., 110, Sooth Hanover Street, Carlisle, 
Pa., U.S.A. 

1920 Bedford-Jones, H., Esq., Lakeport, California, U.S.A. 

1899 Belfast Library and Society for Promoting Knowledge, Donegall 
9 Square North, Belfast. 

1896 Belhaven and Stenton, CoL The Right Hon. the Lord, R.E., 41, 

Lennox Gardens, S.W,l. (Vice-President.) 

1913 Bennett, Ira £., Esq., Editor Washingbm Post, Washington, D.C., 


Sent to press, September, 1920. 



1920 Bcnstead, W., Esq., Bedo Station, Par Andriba, Magunya, Ijjada- 
gascar. 

1847 Berlin Geographical Society (GesollBchaft fiir Erdkundo), Wilhelm- 
Btrasse 23, Berlin, S.W.48. 

1847 Berlin, the Royal Library of, Opernplatz, Berlin, W. 

1847 Berlin Univereity, Geographical Institute of, Georgenstrasse 34-36, 
Berlin, N.W.7. 

1 914 Bernice Fauahi Bishop Museum, Honolulu, Hawaii Island. 

1920 Bethell, Frank, Esq., c/o Messrs. The Straits Trading Co., Ltd., 
Singapore, Straits Settlements. 

1913 Bewsher, F. W., Esq., St. Paul’s School, Kensington. 

1920 Bickerton, F. H., Esq., Castle Malwood, Lyndhiirst, Hants. 

1 91 1 Bingham, Professor Hiram, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 
1 847 Birmingham Old Library, The, Margaret Street, Birmingham. • 
1875 Birmingham Public, liibrarios (Referetuu' Dept.), Katelill Place, 

llii’miiigham. 

1910 Birmingham University Library. 

1920 Black, G. Esep, B(tx 131 P.O., Gisborne, Now Zealand. 

1899 Board of Education, The Keeper, Science Library, Science Museum, 
South Kensington, S.W.7. 

1847 Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

1917 Bombay University Library, Bombay. 

1920 Hone, H. Piders, Esq., 5, Hamiltrm Mansiotis, King's Gardens, Hove. 
1847 Boston Athensonm Library, lOJ, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
1847 Boston Pul)lio Library, Copley Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

1912 Boiirke, Hubert, Esq., Feltimores, Harlow, Essex. 

1899 Bowdoin Collogo, Brunswick, Maine, U.S.A. 

1894 Bower, Major-General Sir Hamilton, K.C.B., c/o Messrs. Cox and Co., 
10, Charing Cross, S.W.l. 

1912 Boyd-Riehardson, Commander, S. B., R.N., Highfield Paddock, 
Niton-Underclilf, Isle of Wight. 

1920 Bnswster, A. B., Es(|„ Edciigrove, Chelslon, Toitjuay. 

1 9 1 9 Brutkwood, Sir John, Portsmouth. 

1893 Brighton Public Library, Royal Pavilion, Church Street, Brighton. 
1890 British Guiana Royal Agricultural and Commercial Society, George- 
town, Dcraorara. 

1847 British Museum, Department of British and Mediwval Antiquities. 
1847 British Museum, Department of Printed Books. 

1896 Brook, Henry G., Esq., 1612, Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
U.S.A. 

1999 Brooke, Sir John Arthur, Bart., J.P., Fenay Hall, Huddersfield. 

1929 Brook- Eox, Evelyn, E.sq., Tokerwadi, P.O., Poona District, India. 
1899 Brookline Public Library, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

1899 Brooklyn Mercantile Library, 197, Montague Street, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
U.S.A. 

1899 Brown, Arthur William Whateley, Esq., Sharvclls, Milford-on-Sea, 
Hants. 

1920 Brown, Dr. C. J. Macmillan, Holmbank, Cashmere Hills, Christ- 

chuivh, N.Z. 

1916 Browne, Prof. Edward G., M.A., M.B., Firwood, Trumpington Road, 
Cambridge. 

1920 Browne, Lieut.-(V)mdr. R. R. Gore, British Naval Mission to Poland, 
Warsaw, c/« Admiralty, S.W.l. l.D. Room 41. ^ 

1 896 Buda Pesth, TheGeographical Institute of the University of, Hungary. 
1910 Buenos Aires, Biblioteoa Naoional (c/o E. Terquem, 19, Rue Scribe, 
Paris). 

1919 Burgess, Capt. Alfred, R.A.F., Morecroft, Manor Road, Twickenham. 

1920 Busby, Alex., Esq., Marlins Heron, Bracknell, Berks. 
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1920 Butler, G. Grey, Esq., Ewart Park, Wooler, Northumberland. 

1914 Byers, Gerald, Esq., o/o Messrs. Butterfield and Swire, Shanghai. 

1913 fcadogan, Lieut. •Commander Franois, B.N., Hathorop Castle, Fairford, 

Gloucestershire. 

1903 California, University of, Berkeley, Cal., U.S.A. 

1847 Cambridge Univt'rsily Library, Cambridge. 

1911 Canada, i)Qi)artm 0 nt of the Naval Service, Ottawa. 

1847 Canada, The Parliament Library, Ottawa. 

1 890 Uardirt Public Library, Trinity Street, Cardiff. 

1920 Cardinall, A. W., Ksq., Sininghehl, 'I'he Weald, nr. Sevenoakn. 

1847 Carlisle, Rosalind, Counk*88 of, Castle Howard, York. 

1 847 Carlton Club Library, 94, Pall Mall, S. W. I . 

1899 Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A. 

P.I20 Carton, Alfred T., Ksci., 70, W. xMonroe Street, (■hieago, 111., U.S.A. 

1914 (Jasscrly, John Bernard, Esq., 'I’lie Paeilie Union Chih, Corner 

Mas(*n and ( 'alifonua Stivets, San Franeineo, California, U.S.A. 
1920 Cathro, E. A., Es<|., Estaneia “ San Justo,” Sola F.C.E.R., Arg.-ntina. 
1910 Gattarns, Richard, Esq., Great Somerford, Wilts. 

1899 Chambers, Rear-Admiral, Bertram Mordaunt, R.N., e/o Messrs. 

Cocks, Biddulph and (Jo., 43, Charing Cross, S.W.l. 

1913 Charh'Ston Library, Charleston, U.S.A. 

1847 Cheotharn’s Library, limit’s Bank, .Manchester. 

1910 Chicago, Geographioal Society of, P.G. Bo-V 223, Chicago. 

1899 Chicago Public Library, Chicago, Ul., U.S.A. 

1899 Chicago Univorsity Library, Chicago, 111., U.S.A. 

1896 (Jhrist Churijh, Oxforil. 

1847 Christiania University Library, Christi.inia, Norway. 

1890 Cincinnati Puiilio Library, Ohio, U.S.A. 

1907 Clack, Arthur IL, Esq., Caxton Buildings, Cleveland, Ohio. 

1913 Clark, James Cooper, E.sq., Ladyhill House, Elgin, N.B. 

1913 Clarke, Sir Rupert, Bart., Clarke Buildings, Bourke Stn id., Melbourne. 

1917 Clonients, R. V., Esq., 3, (Jhapol Field North, Norwich. 

1913 Coates, O. R., E.sq., Briti.sh ConsulaksGen' ral, Slianghai. 

1919 Coleman, li. Esq., 0, Cambridge Gate, N. W. I . 

1847 Colonial Ollioo, The, Downing Street, S. W. I . 

1899 Columliia University, Library of. New York, U.S.A. 

1918 Commonwealth Parliament Library, Melbourne. 

1890 Conway, Sir William .Martin, M.P., Allingtoii Castle, Maidsktne, Kent. 
1903 Cook.*,' William CJharles, Esq., Vailima, Bishopstown, C<;rk. 

1919 Copcuhiii'cii University l.ibrarv. Udjienhai'eii. 

1919 Cordier, Prof. Henri, 8 me tie- Siam, Paris, xvP. 

1817 (joruell Univer.sitv, Ithaca, .New York, U.S.A. 

1903 Coriiey, Bolton Glanvill, Esq., I.S.O., Royal Geographical Society, 

Kensington G<jre, S.W.7. 

1899 Corning, C. R., Esq.. 3«i Wall Slr.*et, New York. 

1919 Court, Thomas H., Esip, Do A.ston Grammar Stdiool. Market Rasen, 

Lines. 

1902 Cox, Alexander (4., Esq., Enginccr-in-Chi.'f’s Office, Canton-Ifankow 
Railway, Hankow, China. 

1920 C’ox, Major-Gen. Sir p.*rey Z., G.(M.K., K.C.S.I., K.(J..M.G., c/o 

Civil Commissioner. Bauhilad. Mf“^oiK)tamia. 

1919 Cozens, J. W., Esq., 189, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 

1919 Craw.'.hav, E«lwin Hole, Esq., Fernehersf , 3'lie Park, ('lieltenham. 
1919 Crosthwaite, Mrs. Hugh, Grant Castle, Mussoorie, U.P., India. 

1904 Croydon Public Libraries, (kiiitral Library, Town Hall, Croydon. 

1893 Curzon of Kedleston, The Right Hon. Earl, K.G., G.C.S.L, G.C.I.E., 

F.U.S,, I, Carlton House Terrace, S.W.l. 
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1913 Mgiiooh, Foroy, Esq., Guatemala, C.A. 

1847 Dalton, Rot. Canon John Neale, C.V.O., C.M.G., 4, The Cloisters, 
Windsor. , 

1917 Damer>Powcll, Lieut. J. W., R.N.It., H.M.S. “Irene Wray,f Naval 

Base, Lowestoft. 

1913 Dames, Hansel Longworth, Esq., Crichmere, Edgeborough Boad, 
Guildford. 

1899 Dampier, Gerald Robert, Esq., I.C.S., Dchra Dun, N.W.P., India. 
1847 Danish Royal Navy Library (Marinens Bibliothck), Oronningen, 
Copenhagen, K. 

1912 Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, N.H., U.S.A. 

1908 Darwin, Major Leonard, late R.E., 12, Egerton Place, S.W.3. 

1920 D('aly, T. K., Esq., 19, rue Voltaire, au 2me, Gnmoble, Is^re, France. 
1920 Dearing, F. Morris, Esq,, American International Corpn., 120, 
Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 

1894 De Bertodano, Baldemoro Hyaointb, Esq., Cowbridge Hoiise, 
Malmesbury, Wilts. 

1911 Dclbanco, D., Esq., 9, Minoing Lane, E.C.3. 

1919 Derby, Rt. Hon. The Earl of, c/o Major M. H. Milner, Knwsley, 
Prescot. 

1899 Detroit Publio Library, Michigan, U.S.A. 

1919 Digby, Bassett, Esq., e/o S. Johnson, Esq., National Provincial 
Bank House, Gorleston-on-Sca, Suffolk. 

1893 Dijon University Library, Rue Mongo, Dijon, Cote d*Or, France, 

1918 Dominion Museum, The, Wellington, New Zealand. 

1919 Douglas, Capt. H. P., C.M.G., R.N., Hydrographic Department, 

Admiralty, S.W.l. 

1620 Douglas, \V. Bruec, J'^aq., Messrs. W, H. & F. J. Homiman A Co., 
Ltd., 27 to 33, Wormwood Street, E.0.2. 

1919 Dracopoli, J. H., Esq., Oak Hall, Bishops Stortford, Herts. 

1919 Dracopoli, Mrs. K. H., Oak Hall, Bishops Stortford, Herts. 

1899 Dresden Geographical Society ( Verein fUr Erdkunde), Kloine BrUder< 
gassc 21 n, Dresden. 

1 002 Dublin, Trinity College Library. 

1920 Dunlop, (.'apt. A. U, Netherland Legation, 42, Seymour Street, W.l. 
1917 Durban Municipal Library, Natal (Mr. George Reybum, Librarian). 

1899 l^oolo Fran9ai6e d’ Extreme Orient, Hanoi, Indo Chino Fran^aise. 

1913 ^oolo des Langucs Orientales Vivantes, Paris. 

1906 Edge-Partington, J., E^q., Wyngates, Burke’s Rd., Beaconsfield. 

1919 Edgcll, Commander L A., R.N., Hydrographic Department 

Admiralty, S.W.I. 

1892 Edinburgh Publio Library, George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh. 

1 847 Edinburgh University Library, Edinburgh. 

1920 Edwardcs, H. S. W., Esq., Godshill, Foidingbridge, Hants. 

1847 Edwards, Francis, Esq., 83, High Street, Marylelwne, W.l. 

1919 Edwards, J. Manh, Esq., Church Hatch, Ringwood, Hants. 

1913 Eliot, Sir Charles, K.C.M.G., C.B., The University, Hong Kong. 

1919 Englisli, Ernest E., Esq., c/o The Eastern Telegraph Co., Gibraltar. 
1906 Enooh Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md., U.8.A. 

1917 Essex Institute, The, Salem, Massaobusette, U.S.A. 

1917 Evans, J, Fred, Esq., 66, 1 Street, Salt Lake City, Utah, U.S. 


1910 Fairbrother, Colonel W. T., C.B., Indian Army, Bareilly, N.P., Indie 

191 1 Fayal, The Most Noble the Marquis de, Lisbon. 

1899 Fellowes Athenteum, 46, Milimont Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A« 
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192^ Fenton, A. H., E»q., The United Senlang Rubber Flantations, Ltd., 
o/o Harrisons & Crosfield, Ltd., Medan, Sumatra. 
in2() tf'erguson, Homy G., Esq., 23^», California tStreet, Washington, D.C. 
1 894 Wisher, Arthur, Esq., The Maxry, Tiverton, Devon. 

1919 Fisher, Gordon, Esq., Queen Anne’s Mansions, St. James’s Park, 

S.W.I. 

1896 Fitzgerald, Major Edward Arthur, 5th Dragoon Guards. 

1914 FitzGibboii, F. J., Esq., c/o The Anglo-South American Hank, Old 
Broad Street, E.C.2. 

1920 Fleming. Or. G. W. T. H., Boddam S.O., Aberdeen. 

1847 Foreign Office of Germany {Auswartiges Amt),, Wilhelmstrasse, 
Berlin, W. 

11^93 Forrest, Sir George William, C.I.E., Rose Bank, Iffley, Oxford. 

1902 Foster, Francis Apthorp, Esq., Edgartown, Mass., U.8.A. 

1893 Foster, William, Esq., C.I.E,, India Office, S.W.l. 

1919 Frazer, Sir James G., c/o Mr. James Bain, 14, King William 

Street, Strand, W.C.2. 

1920 Frer(\ Major A. G., e/“ Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son, T.ndgate Cireua, 

Ijondon, E.C. 

1920 Freshficld, Douglas W., Esq., D.C.L., 11, Hans Place, S.W.l. 

1913 Gardner, Harry G., Esq., Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, Hankow, 
China. 

1910 Gardner, Stephen, Esq., 062, West 12th Street, Chicago, 111., U.8.A. 
1920 Gauntlett, H. M.. Esi}., 55, I’erieriey Hoad, (^itfonl, S.K.d. 

1847 George, Charles William, Esq., 5L Hampton Road, Bristol. 

1920 Gibraltar Garrison Lib?’arv. 

1920 Gibson. Sir Herbert, K.B.E., Compton Hurst, Eastbourne. 

1920 Gilljoil, W. Ji., Esq., 267, Callo 25 de Mayo, Buenos Aires. 

1901 Gill, William Harrison, Esq., Marunouchi, Tokyo. 

1847 Glasgow University Library, Glasgow. 

1913 ^lyn, The Hon. Mrs. Maurioc, Albury Hall, Much Hodham. 

1920 Goddanl, Miss IhoIk*! G., The Ashes, lokicsliam, Sussex. 

1919 Goss, Lieut, C. Richard, 4, St. Alban's Mansions, Kensington Court 

Gardens, W.8. 

1920 G<i8h, Mrs. ({eorsjre A., 30, J’liureb Sinet, Wuferluiry, Conn., U.S.A. 

1919 Gosse, Philip, Esq., 18, Cheniston Gardens, W.8. 

1920 Gostling, A. E. A., Esq,, c/o Messrs. Soutt & Hume, Maipu 73, 

Buenos Aires. 

1847 Gottingen University Library, Gottingen, Germany. 

1877 Gray, Sir Albert, K.C.B., K.C. {President), Catherine Lodge, 
Trafalgar Square, Chelsea, S.W.3. 

1903 Greenlee, William B., Esq., 865, Buena Av., Chicago, HI., U.S.A. 

1920 Grieve, T., Esq., Kuala Lumpur, Federate*! Malay Stales. 

1899 Grosvenor Library, Buffalo, N.Y., U.S.A. 

1847 Guildhall Library, K.C.2. 

1887 Quillemard, Francis Henry Hill, Esq., M.A., M.D., The Old Mill 
House, Tnimpington, Cambridge. 

1920 Gwyther, Capt. H. J., Secretariat, Aeera, Gold Coast, West Africa. 
1919 Gwyther, J. Howard, Esq., 13, I^ncaster Gate, W.2. 

1910 %Uokloy Public Library, Muskegon, Mich, U.S.A. 

1919 Haigh, Ernest V., C.B.B., I^ngholme, Slaithwaite, near 

Huddersfield. 

1847 Hamburg Commcrz-Bibliothek, Hamburg, Germany. 

1901 Hammersmith Public Libraries, Carnegie (Central) Library, Hammer* 
smith, W.6, 
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1898 Hannon, The Hon. Henry Arthur, The Hall, West Farleigh, Keni. 
1920 Hardwieko, Charles, Esq., Director, Serbian Relief Fund, Nish, 

Serbia. j 

1916 Harrington, S. T., Esq., M.A., Methodist College, St. John’s/ New- 
foundland. 

1906 llairi.^dn, (barter H.. Esq., Ill 1, The Rookery, Chicago. 

1919 Harrison, T. St. C., Esq., Central Secretariat, Lagos, Nigeria. 

1905 Harrison, William R., Esq., 2837, Sunnet Place, Los Angeles, Cal., 
U.S.A. 

1920 Ilart-Synnot, Rrig.-Con. A. H. S., D.S.O,, llallymoyer. White 

Cross, CO. Armagh. 

1847 Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 

1899 llarvie-lirown, John Alexander, Esq., Dunipacc, Larbert, Stirling-; 

shire. 

1920 Hawkes, W. RIaekburne, E.sq., Tapah. Perak, Fed. Malay States. 
1913 Hay, E. Alan, Esq., Bengeo Hou.se, Hertford. 

1919 Hay, G. Goldthorp, Esq., 18, Stonebridge Park, Willesden, N.W.IO. 

1919 Hcaiie, Bernard, Esq., Hartley, High I^ne, via Stockport. 

1887 Heawood, Edward, Esq., M.A., Church Hill, Mersthani, Surrey 
{Treasurer). 

1920 Hedley, Theodore F., Esrp, 26, Bcechwood Avenue, Darlington. 

1899 Heidelberg University Library, Heidelberg (Koestorsoho Buchhand- 

lung) 

1904 Henderson, George, Esq., 13, Palace Court, W.2. 

1916 Henderson, Capt. R. Ronald, Little Compton Manor, Moreton-in- 

Marsh. 

1920 Hill, H. Brian C., Esq., o/o Messrs. King, Hamilton & Co., Calcutta. 

1917 Hinks, Arthur RoWrt, Esq., C.B.E., F.R.S., See. R.G.S., 1, Percy 

Villas, Campden Hill, W.8. 

1874 Hippisloy, Alfred Edward, Esq., 8, Herbert Crescent, Hans Place, 
S,W.l. 

1920 Hobden, Ernest, Esq., e/o The Eastern Extension Australasia and 
China Telegraph (’o., Lbl., Singa])()n>, Straits S('ttlenientB. 

1913 Hong Kong University, o/o Messrs. liongmans & Co., 38, Paternoster 
Row, E.C.4. 

1899 Hoover, Herbert Clark, Esq., 1, London Wall Buildings, E.C.2. 

1887 Horner, Sir John Francis Fortescue, K.C.V.O., Mells Park, Frome, 
Somerset. 

1911 Hoskins, G. H., Esq., o/o G. & C. Hoskins, Wattle Street, Ultimo, 

Sydney, N.S.W. 

1915 Howland, S. S., Esq., Ritz Hotel, W. I . 

1 890 Hoyt Public Library, East Saginaw, Mich., U.S.A. 

1 899 Hiigel, Baron Anatolo A. A. von, Curator, Museum of Arohjeology and 
Ethnology, Cambridge. 

1894 Hull Public Libraries, Baker Street, Hull, 

1913 Hum])hrey8, John, Esq., 69, Harbome Road, Edgbaston. 

1920 Hiitton. j. H., Esq., Kohiina, Naga Hills, Assam. 

1916 Hyde, Charles, Esq., 2 Woodboume Road, Edgbaston. 

1920 Hyderabad, The Nizam’s Government State Library. 

1912 Illinois, University of, Urbana, 111., U.S.A. 

1899 Im Thum, Sir Everaid, K.C.M.G., K.B.E., C.B., Coekenzie :(Jou 9 e, 
Preston Pans, East liothian. 

1847 India Office, St. James’s Park, S.W.1. [8 oopibs.] 

1899 Ingle, William Brunoker, Esq., 10 Pond Road, Blaokheath, S.E.3. 
1919 Inman, Arthur C., Esq., c/o G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2, West 45th 
Street, New York, U.S.A. 

1019 Inman, Miss Helen M., 12, Sioane Terrace Mansions, S.W.1. 
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189a Inner Temple, Hon. Society of the. Temple, E.C.4. 

1916 Ireland, National Library of, Dublin. 

1920 ^aokHon, Kichard H., Esq., Wellini^ton U»dge, Oldham. 

1899 faokson, Stewart Douglas, Esq., 61, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
1898 James, Arthur Curtiss, Esq., 39, East 69th Street, New York City, 
U.S.A. 

1907 Johannesburg Public Library, Jolmnncsburg, South Africa. 

1847 John Carter Brown Library, 357, Benefit Street, Providence, Rhode 
Island, U.S.A. 

1920 .juhn, Ut'ginald, Esq., Bt)x No. 76, Colombo, (\‘vlon. 

1847 John Rylands Library, Dcansgate, Manchester. 

1847 John Hopkins University, Baltimore', Md., U.S.A. 

1910 Jones, L. C., Esq., M.D., Falmouth, Mass., U.S.A. 

1914 Jones, Livingston E., Esq., Germantown, Pa., U.S.A. 

1919 Jourdain, Lieut.-Col. H. F. N., C.M.G., Army and Navy (Mub, Pall 
Mall,S.W.l. 

1913 Jowett, The Rev. Hardy, Ping Kiang, Hunan, China. 

1019 Joyce, Capt. T. Athol, British Museum, W.C.l. 


1903 Kansas University Library, Lawrence, Kans., U.S.A. 

1917 Kay, Richard, Esq., I Brazil Street, Manchester. 

1 887 Keltic, Sir John Scott, LL. D. 

1919 Kempthornc, Major H. N., R.K., o./o Director of Trig. Survey, Military 

Siding, Nairobi, E.A. Protectorate. 

1909 Kesteven, C. H., Esq., 2, Hungerford Street, Calcutta, 

1899 Kiel, Royal University of, Kiel, Sohlcswig-HolsUdn. 

,1898 Kinder, Claude William, Esq., C.M.G., “Bracken,” Chiirt, near 
Faruham, Surrey. 

1890 King’s Inns, The Hon. Society of the, Henrietta Street, Dublin. 

1920 Kirkpatrick, Lieut, *0010061 A. R. Y., C.M.G., D.S.O., Kilternan 

Lodge, Kilternan, Co. Dublin. 

1899 Kitohing, John, Esq., Oaklands, Queen’s Road, Kingston Hill, S. W. 1 C. 

1912 Koebel, W. H., Esq., Author’s Club, 2, Whitehall Court, S. W. 1 . 

1913 Koloniaal Instituut, Amsterdam. 

1910 Koninklijk Instituut voor do Taal Land on Volkcnkunde van Nedcr- 

landsch Indie. The Hague. 


1920 Lang, William, Esq., lm|K>iial Merehant Service Guild, 'riu* Arcafie, 
Ijord Strwt, LiverjK)ol. 

1899 Langton, J. J. P., Esq., 802, Spruce Street, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 
1899 Larchmont Yacht Club, Larchmont, N.Y., U.S.A. 

1913 Laufer, Borthold, Esq., Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, 
1920 Laycock, Major T. S., M.C., 88, Dunvegan Road, S.E.O. 

1919 Leeds Central Public Library, Leeds. 

1899 Leeds Library, 18, Commercial Street, Leeds. 

1899 Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa., U.S.A. 

1918 Le Hante, Sir George R., G.C.M.Q., Coombe Meadows, Ascot, 
Berkshire. 

1893 Leipzig, Library of the University of Leipzig. 

1912 Lelwd Stanford Junior University, Library of, Stanford University, 
. CaL,U.S.A. ^ 

1918 Lethbridge, Alan B., Esq., Stookwood House, Keynsham, Somerset. 
1912 Lind, Walter, Esq., Finca Helvetia, Rotalhulou, Guatemala, C.A. 
1847 Liverpool Free Public Library, William Brown Street, Liverpool. 

1 899 Liverpool, University of Liverpool 

1911 Loder, Gerald W. E.. Esq., F.S.A., Wakehurst Place, Ardingly. 
Sussex. 
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1920 Logie, W. J., Esq., 90, Graham’s Road, Falkirk. 

1847 London Library, 14, St. James's Square, S.W.l. 

1 899 Loudon University, South Kensington, S. W.7. 

1920 Long, Arthur Tilney, Eaq., G.B.fi., Office of the UnionI Agent, 
Laurence Marques, 8. Africa. 

1896 Long Island Historioal Society, Piorrepont Street, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
U.S.A. 

1899 Los Angeles Public Library, Los Angeles, Cal, U.S.A. 

1899 Lowrey, Sir Joseph, K.B.E., The Hermitage, Loughton, Essex. 

1912 Luard, Colonel Charles Eckford, M.A., D.S.O., Bhopal Agency, 
Sehore, C.I. 

1880 Lucas, Sir Charles Prestwood, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 66, St. George’s 
Square, S.W.l. 

1895 Lucas, Frederic Win., Esq., 21, Surrey Street, Strand, W.C.2. 

1912 Luke, H. C., Esq., M.A., St. James’s Club, Piccadilly, W.l. 

1898 Lydenberg, H. M., Esq., New York Public Library, Fifth Avenue 

and Forty-second Street, New York City, U.S.A. 

1880 Lyons University Library, Lyon, France. 

1899 Lyttelton-Annesley, Lieut. -General Sir Arthur Lyttelton, K.C.V.O., 

'romplemere, Oatlands Park, Weybridge. 

1920 Ijytton library, The, M.A.(). College, Aligarh, India. 


1920 Me.Dnnald, Allan M., Esq., Cosilla 377, Punta Arena.s, Straits of 
Magellan, Chile. 

1908 Maggs Brothers, Messrs., 34, Conduit Street, W.l. 

1920 Makin.s, l!apt. A. D., 143, Riehniond Koa-.l, Twickenham, S.W. 

1847 Manchester Public Free libraries. King Street, Manchester. 

1916 Manchester University (o/o J. E. Cornish, St. Ann’s Square). 

1899 Manierre, George, Esq., Room 416, 112, Adams Street, Chicago, HI., 
U.S.A, 

1919 Mardon, Ericst G., Esq., Eastwood Manor, East Harptree, near 
Bristol 

1892 ,Marquand, Henry, Esq., Whitegates Farm, Bedford, New York, 

U.S.A. 

1919 Marsdon, W., Esq., 7, Heathfield Place, Halifax, Yorks, 
i 899 Martelli, Ernest Wynne, Esq., 4, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 
1847 Massachusetts Historioal ^icty, IIM, Boylston Street, Boston, 
Mass., U,S.A. 

1905 Maudslay, Alfred Percival, Esq., D.Sc., MoTioy Cross, Hereford. 

1919 Maxwell, Lieut. -Commander, P. S. F R.N., c/o Hydrographic 
. Department, Admiralty, S.W.l 

1919 Mayers, Sidney F., Esq., British and Chinese Corporation, Peking, 

■ ^ N. China. 

1914 Moans, Philip Ainsworth, Esq., C4, Vera Crux, Lima, Peru. 

1913 Mensing, A. W. M., Esq. (Fr^erik Muller and Co.), Amsterdam. 

1901 Merriman, J. A., Esq., o/o Standard Rank, Cape Town, S. Africa. 

1911 Messer, Allan E., Esq., 2, Wyndhara House, Sloane Gardens, S.W.l. 
1913 Meyendorff, Baron de, Ambassade do Russie, Madrid. 

1893 Michigan, University of, Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S.A. 

1899 Middletown, Conn., Wesleyan University Library, U.S.A. 

1920 Milford Haven, Admiral The Marquess of, P.C., G.C.B., G.G.V.O., 

K.C.M.G., Fishponds, Netley Abbey, Hants. 

1020 Miller, H, Eric, Esq., 1-4, Great Tower Street, London, E.C.4. 

1847 Mills, Colonel Dudley Aoland, R.E., Drokes, Beaulieu, Hants. 

1912 Milward, Graham, Esq., 77, Colmore Row, Birmingham, 

1896 Milwaukee Public labraiy, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 

1896 Minneapolis Athenisum, l^nneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 
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MinncBota Historical Society, St. Paul, Minnesota, U.S.A. 

1 899 Mitchell Library, 21, Miller Stifct, Glasgow. 

1899 <%Mitohell, Wm., Ksq., 14, Forbcsfield Road, Ab(!rdcen. 

1902 Jdombasa Club Library, Mombasa, c/o Messrs. Richaulseii k Vo., 
26, King Street, St. James’, S.VV. I . 

1899 Monson, The Right Hon. Lord, C.V.O., Burton Hall, Lincoln, 

1919 Montagnier, Henry F., Esq., 0, Pfoiiienado Anglaise, Reriie. 

1918 Mooa‘-Rennott, Arthur J., Esq., Peking, China. 

1918 Moreland, W« Harrison, Esq., C.S.I., C.I.E., Bt'iigoo Old Vicarage, 

Hertford. 

1901 Moreno, Dr. Franoreco J., Lfi Plata Museum, La Plata, Argentine 
Republic. 

1919 Morrell, G. F., Esq., Avenue House, Holly Park, Crouch Hill, N. 
ltl2() Morris, D. Llewellyn, Esq., c/o E. K. (hven & Cu., Ltd., IM). Rox 

1192, Cape Town. 

1893 Morris, Henry Cecil Low, Esq., M.i)., The Steyne, Bognor, Sussex. 
1899 Morrison, George Ernest, Esq., M.D., 11.13.M. Legation, Poking. 

1899 Morrisson, James W., Esq., 200-20G, Randolph Street, Chicago, 
111., U.S.A. 

1919 Mor^e, llosca Ballou, E^'<p, Arden, CambiTley. Surrey. 

1896 Moxon, Alfred Edward, Esq., The Hazells, S[icucer Road, New 
Milton, Hants. 

1899 Mukhopadhyay, Hon. Sir Asutosh, Kt., C.S.I., D.So., LL.D., 77, 
Russa Road North, Bhowanipur, Calcutta. 

192(1 Muller. \V. .1., Esq., Kuanlrtu, I’aliaiig, I'eih raletl Malay Stales. 

1847 Munich Royal Library (Kgl. Hof u. Staats-Bibliothek), Munieli, 
Germany. 

1920 Muuns, .John Willoughby, Esq., Kent Eml Hou,s( , .W, L<im!on Komi. 

Fori’st Hill, S.E.23. 


1913 Natal Society's Library, Pieternmrilr.burg, S. Africa. 

1899 Nathan, Lt.-Col. Sir Matthew, G.C.M.G., R.E., GovcrunieuI, lloiise 
Brisbane, Queensland. 

1920 National (ileogra])liic So<*iely. Washington. !).('., I'.S.A. 

1894 Naval and Military Club, 94, Piccadilly, W.l. 

1920 Navy lAiaguc, The W<llhigton Bramli of The, Ballanee St net, 
, Wellington. New Zealand. 

1909 Nebraska University Library, Lincoln, Nebraska, U.S.A. 

1913 Needham, .1. K., Esq., Bombay Cluli, Bombay. 

1880 Netherlands, Ruyal (h ogrujdiicul Society of the (Koninklijk Neder- 
landsch Aardrijkskundig Genootschap), Singel 421, Amsterdani. 
1899 Netherlands, Royal Library of the, The Hague. 

1847 Newberry Library, The, Chicago, 111,, U.S.A. 

1847 Newcastle-upon-Tyne Litmary and Philosophical Society, Westgati! 
Road, Newcostlc-on-Tyne. 

1 899 Nowoastle-upon-Tyne PubUc Library, New Bridge Str<*et, Newcastle. 
on-Tyne. 

19211 Newport Publie, Libraries, Doi k Street, Newjioil, .Mon. 

1 8^9 Now South Wales, Public Library of, Sydney, N.S.W. 

1899 New York Athletic Club, Central Park, South, New York Cit\', 
. U.8.A. 

1895 ^ew York Public Library, 40, Lafayette Place, New York City, 

U.S.A. 

1847 New York State Library, Albany, New York, U.S.A. 

1894 New York Yacht Club, 37 West 44 Street, New York City, U.S.A. 
1897 New Zealand, The High ^Jonimissioner for, 13, Victoria Street, 
S.W.l. 
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1917 Niooll» Lieut. C. L. J., Royal Indian Marine, o/o Direotor R.I^. 
Lombay. 

1911 Nijhoil, Martinus, The Hague, Holland. ^ 

1920 ^ull, Maurice G., Esq., o/o Mina da Panasqueira, Cazega8,|lk‘ira 
Baixa, Portugal. 

1896 North Adama Public Library, Maaeaohusetts, U.S.A. 

1893 Northoliffo, The Right Hon. Lord, Elmwood, St. Peter’s, Thanot. 
1917 Northwestern University Library, Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. 

1899 Nottingham Public Library, Sherwood Street, Nottingham. 


1919 Olsen, 0. Grolle, Esq., Post Box 22fi, Bergen, Norway. 

1890 Oriental Club, 18, Hanover Square, W. I . 

1919 Oriental Studies, School of, 11, Finsbury Circus, E.C.2. 

1919 Ourv, Libert, Esq., 3, Thames House, Queen Street Place, E.C.4. 
1 899 Oxford and Cambridge Club, 7 1 , PaU Mall, S. W. I . 

1847 Oxford Union Society, Oxford. 


1911 Pan-American Union, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

1847 Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, Rue de Riohtdieu, Paris. 

1847 Paris, Institut de France, Quai do Conti 23, Paris. 

1880 Peabody Institute, Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 

1 893 Peek, Sir Wilfred, Bart., o/o Mr. Grover, Rousdon, Lyme Regis. 

1904 Peirce, Harold, Esq., 222, Droxel Building, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 
1920 I’l'iuiington, The Venerable Archdeacon U. E., The Vicarage, Grey- 
town, Nat.al, S. Africa. 

1911 Penrose, R. A. F., Esep, Bullitt Buildings, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 

1919 Penzer, N. M., Esq., 12, Clifton Hill, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 

1 899 Poquot Library, Southport, Conn., U.S.A. 

1920 Peters, Sir Byixm, K.B.E., Windlcsliom Moor, Windlesham, Surrey. 

1 91 3 Petersen, V., Esq., Chinese Telegraph Administration, Peking, China. 
1895 Philadelphia Free Library, 13th and Loeust Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., U.S.A. 

1899 Philadelphia, Library Company of, N.W. corner Juniper A Locust 
Streets, Philadoi])hia, Pa., U.S.A. 

1899 Philadelphia, Union League Club, 6, Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., U.S.A. 

1918 Plnlipps, Capt. J. E., Kigezi, Uganda. 

1918 Pliiljmtt, Lieut.. Commander R. K., R.N., Glencot, Wells, Somerset 

1919 Pitt, Colonel William, O.M.O., Fairseat House, Wrotbam, Kent. 

1920 Plummer, G. S., Esq., Klang, Selangor, I'ederated Malay States. 

1899 Plymouth Proprietary and Cottonian Library, Cornwall Street, 

Plymouth. 

1920 PoliakofiF, V., Esq., 49, Queen’s Gate Ganlen.s, Kensington, S.W.7. 
1920 Poole, Major F. G., 18,.Gieat College Street, S.W.l. 

1 899 Portico Library, 67, Mosley Street, Manchester. 

1919 Potter, J. Wilron, Esq., Enton Mill, nr. Godahning, Surrey. 

1916 Princeton University Library, Prinoeton (N.J.), U.S.A. 

1912 Provincial Library of British Columbia, Victoria, British Columbia. 


1894 Quaritoh, Bernard, Eeq., 11, Grafton Street, New Bond Street, s/.l. 
{12 00PIK8). 

1913 Queen’s University, The, Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 

1920 Quigley, Richard, £^q.. o/o Borax Consolidated, Ltd., Chwilla 12 y 13, 
Antofagasta, Chile. 

1913 Quinoey, Edmund de Q., Esq., Oakwood, Chlslehurst. 
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1890 Raffles Museum and Library, Singapore. 

1920 Rand Club, Johannesburg, South Africa. 

1920 f Rawnsley, Mrs. Walter, Well Vale, Alford, Lines. 

1914 jRawson, Lieut. G., Royal Indian Marine, Bomlmy. 

1 847 Reform Club, 1 04, Pall Mall, S. W.l . 

1895 Rhodes, Josiah, Esq., The Elms, Lytham, Lancashire. 

1920 Richards, F. J., Esq., f.(\S., e/o Messrs, Binny & C-o., Madras, 
S. India. 

1907 Ricketts, B. P., Esq., Imperial Chincso Railways, Tientsin, China. 

1915 Riggs, E. Francis, Es(j., 1017, Eye Street, Washington, 1).(^. U.S.A. 
191 1 Rio do Janeiro, Archivo Pubiiao Naoional, Sa da Repiiblica, No. 20. 

1919 Rio de .Janeiro, Bililiolheca Naoional do. Rio de Janeiro. 

1917 Robertson, Wheatley B., Esq., (Jlcdswood, East Liss, Hants. 

'1920 Robieson. W. I)., Esq., 9;{, Mdibrtie Road, Ijjingside, Glasgow. 

1917 Rodger, A., Esq., F.L.8., Rosserulale, Maymyo, Burma. 

1920 Rose, 1*. H., E.s(i., La Roequaise, St. Bndade, .lersey, (’hannel Islands. 
1906 Rotterdarnsch l^eskabinet, Rotterdam. 

1917 Rouse, W. H. D., Esq., Litt.D., Perse School House, Globe Road, 
Cambridge. 

1917 Routlodge, W. S., Es<i., 9 Cadogan Mansions, Sloane Square, S.W.l. 
191 1 Royal Anthropological Institute, 60, Gn;at Russcdl Street. W.C. 1 . 
1847 Royal Colonial Institute, NorthuralnTland Avenue, W.C.2, 

1896 Royal Cruising Club, 1, New Squar»\ Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.l. 

1847 Royal Engineers’ Institute, Chatham. 

1847 Royal Geographical Society, Kensington Gun', S.W.7. 

1890 Royal Scottish Geographical Society, Synod Hall, Castle 'I’errace, 
Edinburgh. 

1897 Royal Societies Club, 6:i, St. .lames’s Street, S. W. 1 . 

1847 Royal United Service Institution, WhiUdiall, S. W. 1 . 

1899 Runoiman, The Right Hon. Walter, M.P., Doxford, Chaihill, North- 

umberland. 

1904 Ruxton, Captain Upton Fitz Herbcjrt, Little Drove Ilouse, Singleton, 
Sussex. 

1919 Ryan, James, Esq., Authors’ Club, 2, Whitehnll Court, S.W.L 

1900 Rylcy, John Horton, Esq., 8, Rue d’AuU tiil, Paris. 


1899 St. Andrews University, St. Andrews. 

1899 St. Doiniol’s Library, Ha warden, Flintshire, N. Wales. 

1890 St. Louis Mercantile Library, St. Louis, Mo,, U.S.A. 

1899 St. Martin-in-the-Ficlds Free Public Library, 1 16, St. Martin’s Lane, 
W.C.2. 

1847 St. Petersburg University Library, St. Pettfrsburg. 

1894 St. Wladimir University, Kiew, Russia. 

191 1 Saise, Walter, Esq., U.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., Stapleton, Bristol. 

1913 Salby, George, Esq., 65, Gnmt Russell Street, W.C. I . [3 ooriKS.] 
1916 San Antonio, Scientihe Society of, 1 and 3, Stevens Buildings, San 
Antonio, Texas, U.S.A. 

1920 Sanders, Bernard H., E.sq., Itabira de Matto Dentro, Minas Geroes, 
Brazil. 

1899 San Francisco Public Library, Civic Centre, San Francisco, Cal., 
U.S.A. 

lOiA Seholefield, Dr. Guy Hardy, O.B.E., o/o Mrs. Brer, Kirk Street, 
Otaki, New Zealand. 

1919 Schwabe, A. J., Esq., 11, Place Royale, Pau, B..P., France. 

1899 Sokter, Dr. William Lutley, 10, Sloano Court, S.W.l. 

1920 Seager, Richard B., Esq., c/o Baring Bros, & Co., H, Bisliopsgate. 

London, E.C.2. 
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1 899 Seattle Public Library, Seattle, Washington, U.S.A. 
l!)0(i Seligman, C. (»., Ksq., Scliuol of Reonoinies, Clare Market, 

1919 Selinger, Oscar, Esq., Ivy Lodge, Lordship Park, N.16. 

1894 Seymour, Admiral of the Elect the Right lion. Sir Edward Hobart, 
G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O., LLD., Hedsor View, Maidenhead. 
( V ice-Prmtkni.) 

1920 Sliarrrian, J. J)., Esq., Publio Works Dept., Viotoriaborg, .Aeiira, 

Gold Cijast. 

1 898 Sheffield Free Publio Libraries, Surrey Street, Sheffield. 

1914 Sheppard, S. T., Esq., Byoulla Club, Bombay, No. 8. 

l!>20 Sheppard, T. Clive, Esq., (^orreo (‘asilla 84 a, La Pa/, Bolivia. 

1 847 Signet Library, 11 , Parliament Square, Edinburgli. 

1890 Sinclair, Mrs. William Frederic, 102, Ch(?yno Walk, Chelsea. 
S.W.IO. 

1910 Skimming, E. H. B., Esq., 6, Cleveland Terrace, W.2. 

1913 Skinner, Major R. M., R.A.M. Cor|>8, e/o Messrs. Holt and Co., 3, 
Whitehall Place, S.W.I. 

190G Smith, J. do Berniere, Esq., 4, Gloucester Terrace, Regent's Park, 

N.W.l. 

1913 Smith, The Right Hon. James Parker, Linburn, Kirkuewton, Mid- 
lothian. 

1904 Smith, John Langford, Esq., H. B. M. Consular Service, China, o/oE. 
Greenwood, Esq., Frith Knowl, Elstree. 

1918 Smith, Capt. R. Parker, Clarendon Road, Brooklands Avenue, 

Cambridge. 

1920 Snow, G. II. A., Esq., 224, Rue SicMUcn, Shanghai, diina. 

1899 Sooietil Qeografica Italiana, Via del lM(d>i8cito 102, Rome. 

1847 Sooi^tii do Geographic, Jioulevard St. Germain, 184, Paris. 

1920 Solomon, Lieut.-Colonel Huiold d., ('avalry ('lub, 127, Pieoadilly, 

W.l. 

1899 South African Publio Library, Queen Victoria Street, Cape Town, 
South Africa. 

1910 Soutler, (Jommarider .Tames J., Fuirlic ld, Edenbridge, Kent. 

1904 Stanton, John, Esq., High Street, Chorley, Lancashire. 

1919 Steers, J. A., Esq., “Wycomlw House,” 2, Goldington Avenue, 

Bedford, 

1916 Stein, Sir Aurcl, K.C.LE., D.Sc., D.Litt., Stein Collection, British 
Museum, W.C.I. „ 

1912 Stein, Herr Johann, K. Ungar. Universitiits-Buohhandlung, Kolozsvar, 
Hungary. 

1918 Stephen, A. 0., Esq., Hongkong & Shanghai Bank, Shanghai. 

1920 Stephens, Rolxirt, Esq., .Jehol, (3uhli, N. t4iina. 

1847 Stevens, Son, and Stiles, Messrs. Henry, 39, Great Russell Street, 
W.C.I. 

1919 Stevenson, J. A. D., Esq., 1, Pierhead Chambers, Docks,* Cardiff. 

1 847 Stockholm, Royal Library of (Kungl, Bibliotekot), Sweden. 

1905 Storer, Albert H., Esq., Ridgefield, Ct., U.S.A. 

1890 Straohey, Lady, 6 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W.3. 

1920 Stradbroke, ('(donel The Earl of, Hetihsm, Wangford, Suffolk. 

1919 Stuart, E. A., Esq., Alor Star, Kedah, Malay Peninsula. 

1904 Suarez, Colonel Don Pedro (Bolivian Legation), Santa Cruz, 74, 
Compayno Gardens, N.W.6. 

1920 Superintendent Haraidya Library, Bhopal State, Central India. ‘ 

1919 Sutton, Morris A., Esq., Thorncy," Howick, Natal, S. Africa. 

1909 Swan, J. D. C., Dr., o/o Messrs. Holt & Co., 3, Whitehall Place, 
S.W.l. 

1920 Sweet, Henry N., Esq., 60. Congress Street, Boston, Mass. USA 
1908 Sydney, University of. New South Wales. 
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181)?? vSykts, Brigadipr CJoneral Sir Percy Molesworth, K.CM.K., (Mk, 
C.M.C., KleoiiiUs, lAndliiirst, Hants. 

1919 Symons, C. Government Analysts’ Oflico, Colombo, Ceykm. 

1914 ’^aylor, Krederic W., Ksq., :t!)39, West Sc'venih Striel, L»h Angeles, 

('alifnmiii. 

1917 Taylour, Charles, Esq., Belmont Road, Sharpies, Ijancs. 

1899 Temple, Lieut. -Col. Sir Richard Camao, Bart., C.B., C.J.K., India 
Office, S.W.l. 

H)L*0 Tlienmin, 1). C., Ksq., e/o .Messrs. Glemleriuid, Ltd., IS, l)t)wling 
Street, Dunedin, New Zenliind. 

1916 Thompson, Lieut. H. H., R.N.V.R., ll. N. Airship Station, Anglesey. 
1894 Thomson, Sir Basil Home, K.C.B., 81, Victoria Rond, Kensington, 
W.8. 

1906 Thomson, Colonel Charles FitzGerald, late 7th Hussars, Kilkenny 
House, Sion Hill, Bath. 

1916 Thorne, ,1. A., Esq., I.C.S., Beachborough, Adyar, .Madras. 

1 904 Todd, Captain George J ames, R.N. , The Manse, K ingsbarns, Fife. 

1920 Torkildsen, Villielni, Ksq., lV)stlH»x IlH, Bergen, Norway. 

15)14 Toronto Ix^gidative Library, Toronto, Dot., Canada. 

1896 Toronto Public Library, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

1890 Toronto Univemity, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

1911 Tower, Sir Reginald, K.C.M.G., OV.O., Travellers’ Club, I’all Mall, 
S.W.l. 

1847 Travellers’ Club, 106, Pall Mall, S.W.L 

1899 Trindcr, Arnold, Eaq.,' River House, Walton-on-Tliames. 

1913 Trimler, W. H., Esq., Northerwood Park, Lyndhurst, Hants. 

1847 Trinity College, Cambridge. 

1847 Trinity House, The Hon. Corporation of, Tower Hill, E.C.3. 

1920 Tuiikor, 11. Seotl. Ksip. 2, Unreiice I'ountm y Hi'l. 

191 1 Tuckerman, Paul, Esq., 69, Wall Stw'et, New York, U.S.A. 

1 916 Tufts College Library, Tufts College, Mass., U.S.A. 

1918 Turidiull Library. TIv, Bowen Street, WVIIhigtoii. New /l■illalul. 
1902 Tweedy, Arthur H., Esq., Widmore lx)dge, Widmorc, Bromley, Kent. 


1847 United States Congress, Libnary of, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

1899 United States National Museum (Library of), Washington, D.C., 
• U.S.A, 

1847 United States Naval Academy Library, Annapolis, Md., U.S.A. 

1916 University Club Library, Fifth Avenue and 64th Stix-et, New York, 
U.S.A. 

1920 Universitv C<tllege Lil)rarY. Cathays Park, CaidilT. 

1847 Upsala University Library, Upsala, Sweden (o/o Simpkin, Marshall). 
1920 Usher, Harry, V>»q., Calle Florida 783, Buenos Aire.s. 



1919 Vaughan, Paymastcr-Licut. ll. R. H., R.N. Mediterranean Club, 
Gibraltar. . . 

1 899 Vernon, Roland Venables, Esq., c/o Ministry of Munitions, Whitehall 
Gardens, S.W.I. , 

1899 Victoria, Public Library, Museums, and National GaUery of, Mel- 


bourne, Australia. 

1847 Vienna Imperial Library (K. K. Hof-Bibliothck), Vienna. 

1905 Vienna, K. K. Geographische Gcsellschaft, Wolizcile 33, Vienna. 

1887 Vignaud, Henry, Esq., LL.D., 2, Rue de la Mairic, Bagneux (Seme). 




1920 Wakefield, Major T. M., Royal Artillery Mess. Kowloon, Hong King. 

1919 Wales, National Library of, Aberyatwyth, Wales. • 

1920 Walker, Capt. J. B., R.A.K., 11, Broom Water, Teddington, S?W. 
1902 War Office, Mobilisation and Intelligonoo Library, WUtelialboS. W.l . 
1847, Washington, Department of State, D.C., U.8.A. 

1847 Washington, Library of Nary Department, Washington, D.O., 


1918 Watanabe, Count Akira, 4 Shimotakanawamaohi, Shibaku, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

1899 Watkinison Library, Hartford, Conneotiout, U.S. A. 

1920 Weisaert, Charles A., Ksii., Hastings, Michigan, U.S. A. 

1899 Weld, Rev. George Francis, Weldwold, Santa Barbara, California. 

1899 Westaway, Engine(?r Rear-Admiral Albert Ernest Lusoombe, SO, 
Granada Road, Southsea. 

1913 Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland, T.T.S.A, 

1898 Westminster School, Dean’s Yard, S.W.l. 

1914 White, John G. , Williamson Building, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 

1 893 Whitoway , Richard Stephen, Esq., Brownscombe, Shottermill, Surrey. 

1899 Williams, 0. W., Esq., Fort Stockton, Texas, U.S. A. 

1914 Williams, Sidney Herbert, Esq., 32, Warrior Square, St. Leonards-on- 
Sea. 

1920 Wilson, G. L.. Esq., Holland House, Bury Street, London, E.0.3. 

1896 Wisconsin, State Historical Society of, Madison, Wise., U.S. A. - 
1918 Wood, A. E., Esq., Secretariat for Chinese Affairs, Hongkong. 

1913 Wood, Henry A. Wise, Esq., 26, Madison Avenue, Now York. 

1900 Woodford, Charles Morris, Esq., C.M.G., The Grinstead, Partridge 

Green, Sussex. 

1 899 Worcester, MassaohusottB, Free Library, Worcester, Mass., U.S. A, ; 
1910 Worcester College Library, Oxford. * 4 

1914 Wright, Dr, J, Farrall, 46, Derby Street, Bolton, Lancs. 

1920 Wright, Rov. Frederick George, B.D., Kingseoto, King Street, 
(liester. 

1913 Wright, R., Esq., The Poplaw, Worsloy Road, Swiiiton, Lanes. 


1847 Yale University, Now Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 

1894 Young, Alfalcs, Esq., Salt Lake City, Utah, U.S.A. 

1919 Young, L. W. H., Esq., Shepherd Buildings, 120, Frere Road, 
Bombay. 


1847 Zurich, Stadtbibliothek, Zurich, Switterland. 
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